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PREFACE 


This is the third issue of the Indian Labour Year Book It 
is gratifying that the Year Book has, on the whole, been favour¬ 
ably reeeived by the public. In prepr ring and planning the pre¬ 
sent issue, we have had the benefit of the suggestions and criti¬ 
cisms on the previous issues of lhe Yen Rook from several 
well-informed quarters We have also had the advantage of 
the comments of a Departmental Confercncv The mam out¬ 
line of this work has remained intact but the following modifi¬ 
cations have been made m response to suggestions received A 
small section giving a rapid summary of important, happenings 
in the field of labour during the period under xeview has been 
added While it is our policy to avoid any exprcssior of opinion 
m the Year Book it lias not been found possible stiictlv to ad¬ 
here to this rule in the section containing the summary of im¬ 
portant events. 

Problems relating to women in industry and seamen are 
not dealt with in separate Chapters but the available informa¬ 
tion in this regard has been included in the relevant Chapters. 

A separate Statistical Appendix has been added. This 
has led to a certain amount of duplication which seems inevit¬ 
able because the main body of the Year Book, it was felt, should 
be self-contained. 

Special attempts have been made to obtain fuller data 
regarding Indians overseas and agricultural labour. Through 
the courtesy of the Ministry of External Affairs the Chapter on 
Indian Labour Overseas is now much fuller although the infor- 
matior is not as up-to-date as we would have desired it to be. 
The Government of India in the Ministry of Labour have now 
launched an enquiry into the conditions of work, wages, etc. of 
agricultural labour and the information collected in connection 
with this enquiry has been incorporated in the Chapter on Agri¬ 
cultural Labour. 



The material contained in this Year Book is based on in¬ 
formation supplied by sources too numerous to mention. The 
Officers of the Labour Bureau maintain files throughout the 
year in which developments during the year are recorded and 
this information is supplemented by replies received to question¬ 
naires issued by the Labour Bureau to the Provincial and State 
Governments and to the various Ministries of the Government 
of India, Employers’ and Workers’ organisations, etc. With 
only few exceptions the response to the Labour Bureau’s re¬ 
quest for information has been satisfactory and I am grateful 
to all those who have assisted me in making the Year Book as 
complete and comprehensive as possible. Among these I must 
make prominent mention of the research and other staff of the 
Bureau to whose hard work and diligence must be attributed 
in a largo measure such merit as may li^ in this work 


Labour Bureau, 

Simla, dated 30tk December 1949. 


S R DESHPANDE, 
Director. 
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CHAPTER I 

EMPLOYMENT, EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND TRAINING 
1. Employment 

Although according to the population census ot 1931, about 42 per 
cent of the population m this country were engaged in gainlul economic 
activity*, serial statistics of employment ire available only in respect of 
certain organised sectors such as factories, minis, plantations, railways, 
posts and telegraphs, etc , the employment in ivliu h forms a \ci\ small 
proportion of the total gainfully occupied population Accoidmg to 
these statistics and other available inhumation, in the Indian Dominion 
(including Provinces and States), theie are .diuut 28 lakhs oi workers m 
factories, nearly 5 lakhs in mines, 111 lakhs m plantations, 9 lakhs in 
Railways, H lakhs in Posts and Telegraphs, mote th m 1 1 dch m the Cen¬ 
tral Public Works Depaitment, over 60 thousand in Ports and about 
3 lakhs seamen j Apart from agriculture, which .it counts for about two- 
thirds of the total gainfully occupied, the otliei majoi a« tivitaes which 
employ considerable numbers are cottage industries, wholesale and re¬ 
tail trade, road transport, building and construction, municipal set vices, 
etc, regarding which no Tegular statistics are available The available 
data on employment are discussed m this section 

Factories 

Under the provisions of the Factories Act, the occupiers of factories^ 
submit annual and half-yearly returns on employment to the Chief Ins¬ 
pectors of Factories in the various Provinces Consolidated returns 
showing industry-wise figures of employment in the Provinces are fur¬ 
nished to the Labour Bureau by the Chief Inspectors of Factories in pres¬ 
cribed forms All-India figures are compiled by the Labour Bureau and 
are published m the Indian Labour Gazette 

The following table shows the number of factories covered by the 
Factories Act and the average daily number of workers employed therein 
during 1929 and annually since 1939 The figures for 1947 and 1948 
relate to the Provinces of the Indian Union while the eailier ones relate 
to undivided British India 


•Figures for 1941 are not available 

tThe actual employment of w,urn n at any time is, however, only from 50 to 60 
thousands 

JTho Act of 1934 covered factories employing 20 or more winkers and using power. 
Rome of the factories employing 10 or more workers were nolilicd Tlio term “ workers ” 
excluded persons employed ui a clerical capacity 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND THE AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS 

EMPLOYED THEREIN, 1929 AND 1939 TO 1918 



Pen ninal 

Seasonal 

All h ac louts 

list 

No of 

No of 

No ol 

No of 

No of 

No of 


f ic torus 

u orki ru 

lactorn s 

w< iLets 

factouts 

workers 

io.»u 

* 

, 

* 

* 

7,153 

1,455,002 

iojo 

6,01 i 

1,100,314 

J 72J 

21)0,822 

10,408 

1,711,137 

l')4t> 

7 220 

1,118,021 

2,V>9 

2')ti,1o7 

10,910 

1,844,428 

ion 

8.177 

1,870,081 

1,01)1 

100,200 

11,808 

2,110,277 

11)1 J 

8,Sit. 

I 'ISO,070 

1,081 

201,118 

12,527 

2,282,288 

I'M 1 

DU! 

2,1 17,022 

2 070 

J'),H, 11M) 

1J,20<) 

2,420,312 

1041 

m, H7 

2,227,210 

1.721 j 

2*11,11 1 

14,071 

2.122,752 

1047$ 

11,1-7 

2,10<>, 112 

2,010 , 

270,71)7 

11,701 

2,012,049 

I'Ji'-D 

11.011 

2,001,871 

j,m ' 

2.2 711 

14,21)7 

2,214,587 

I9I7J 

11.7 V) 1 

2 011,171 

2,817 j 

22') 110 

11,570 

2,271,08') 

1U48J 

11,120 | 

2,121,021 

2,780 
__ 1 

2 lt.,577 

11,000 

2,100,201 


The yeai 1918 recorded a slight increase of 3 8 per cent in factory 
employment mainly as a result of an increase ol 9 1 per cent in the num¬ 
ber of working factories The pose-war reduction in the volume of em¬ 
ployment m the strategic industries like ordnance factories, army clothing 
factories, etc., continued during the year, though to a lossor extent, while 
the country’s mam peacetime industries like Textiles, Food, Engineering, 
Metals and Chemicals showed higher levels of employment 

Detailed statistics of factory employment by Provinces and indus¬ 
tries for the year 1948 are furnished in th Statistical Appendix The 
changes which took place in the levels of employment in the various 
Provinces and industries during J948, as compared to the previous year, 
are broadly discussed m the following paragraphs 

Table II shows the number of factories and the number of workers 
employed therein during 1947 and 1948 in the various Provinces 

♦No distinction was made between the perennial factories and seasonal factories, 
tFigures <\cludo the Punjab and tho N W F P 

}R( v ised Theso figures relato to tho Provmci s of the Indian Union while tho pre¬ 
vious ones relato to undivided British India The ilguics for the Andaina 1 and Nicobar 
Islands have also been included 
SRoviscd. 
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TABLE II 

NUMBER OP FACTORIES AND THE NUMBER OP WORKERS EMPLOYED THERE¬ 
IN, BY PROVINCES, 1947 AND 1948 


Provinoo J 

No of faotones 1 

| 

1947 ' 1918 j 

i ; 

Avorigo daily number of 
workcis einnloyed 

1947 j 1948 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara 

. 

1 

1 

J> | 

r 

1 5 S64 ! 

15,877 

Assam j 

7 3o I 

7o7 J 

50,119 1 

59,503 

Bihar 

505 

H 

13b,931 | 

148,208 

Bombay 1 

1,70*5 

5,254 | 

702 103 | 

737,160 

C P & Berar 

93S 

1,003 j 

9.,319 1 

101,040 

Coorg 

10 

9 

in 

74 

Delhi 

219 

287 

31,330 

30,894 

East rrnjab 

547 

-.94 

57,480 

K>,(.2*> 

Madras 

3,701 

3,960 

270,580 

288,722 

Orissa 

184 

222 

10,592 

<2,329 

U P 

967 

1,010 

240,396 

242,083 

West Bongal 

1,968 

2,07 1 

067 02b 

078,701 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

6 

0 

2,065 

2,019 

! Total 

1 __ __ 

14,570 

15,900 

2,271,089 

2,300,201 


Most of the Provinces showed higher levels of employment, notable 
among those increases being that of about 35,000 workers in Bombay, 
about 12,000 in Madras and about 11,000 each in Bihar and West Beu-ial 
In most cases the increases were mainly due to additional factories 
coming into existence Bombay showed an increase of about 12,000 
workers in Textiles, about 3,000 in Food, Drink and Tobacco, about 
5,000 in Chemicals and Dyes and about 6,000 m Engineering In 
Madras, there was an increase of about 5,000 workers in Food, Drmk and 
Tobacco, about 6,000 m Engineering and about 3,000 in Chemicals 
and Dyes Minerals and Metals was mainly responsible for the higher 
employment level in Bihar during 1948 The fol'owinj; table shows the 
numb3r of factories and the number of workers employed therein by 
i ndustries in 1947 and 1948 
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TABLE; III 

NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND THE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 1 HEREIN, 
BY INDUSTRIES, 1947 AND 1948 



No of factories 

Average daily 

c mployment 


1947 

1918 

1947 1 

1948 


1 




Textiles 

1,089 

1,7 Vi 

1,008,181 

1,032.945 

Engineering 

2, m > 

2,(»8S 

3 >6,059 

180,941 

Minerals & Metals 

US 

r »H i 

89,333 

101,419 

Food, l)i mk & Tobicio 

,(*21 

i r»7 

141,900 

151.974 

( hemicals & Dye's 

1 202 

1,10.3 

91,511 

109,050 

Paper & Printing 

1,052 

1 100 

77 9li 1 

80,081 

Wood, .Stone & Class 


1 128 

94,125 

98,279 

Skins & Hull s 

310 

*28 

i 29,182 

27,2 41 

frills & Piesse'H 

212 

217 

1 17,481 

] 4,924 

Oidnamo Fad ones 

M 

54 

78,440 

74,239 

Misee liar tons 

400 1 

455 

1 52,150 

54 013 

Smmiial- - 



1 


Food, Dunk ce Tobano 

1,588 

1,010 

i K.1,074 

107 489 

Clieili'tals & Dyes 

22 

-if) 

1,934 

4,0(4 

(hns & Pusses 

1,I7S 

. 1,170 

i 05 619 

! 05,18h 

Mixi eilane ous 

29 

41 

| 489 

| o 58 

'1 ot.il 

14, >70 

r> •«»<> 

| 2,274,989 

j 2,'(.0 201 


The (hstulmtion of factory employment in 1918 by age and sox is 
given in Table IV. 


TABLB IV 

AYE RACE DAILY NUMBER OF A1>UMS, \I«»LF8CEM8 AND CHILDREN 
EMPLOYED IN 1 AC I OKU-S, 1918 


PuiMiiee 

Total j 
employ 
n ent j 

Adults 

Me u i \\ emu li 

Adoles 

cents 

Children 

Ajmer Alcmara 

1 >,877 ! 

1 (,IS9 

1,580 

93 

9 

Assam 

59,51,3 

44,028 

12,119 

1,919 

597 

14ihar 

148,208 

133,072 

12,079 

1 808 

1,249 

Bombay 

737,11,0 ! 

042,81,4 

85,327 

7,405 

1,804 

Oooig 

74 

52 

22 



C P & Berar 

j 101,fi4b ! 

78,997 

21,308 

953 

320 ! 

Delln 

! 40,894 J 

35,804 

1,041 

j 1 

58 ! 

East Punjab | 

ii»,025 1 

14, i99 

1 745 

| -09 

1 272 1 

Madias 

288,722 J 

219,724 

59,645 

i 4,029 

1 5,325 ! 

Orissa i 

12,329 1 

8,400 

3,209 

1 049 

05 | 

U p 

2 4‘2,OS3 j 

238,040 

2,089 

834 

514 i 

West Bengal i 

1,78 701 

1 0s,0‘18 

0(0(1 

! 5 lot 

1,199 , 

Andaman & .xieobni Is- 1 
lands , 

Total 1 

2,019 1 

1,938 

15 

1 40 

i 20 | 

2 41,0,201 i 

2,000,51b 

| 20( 871, 

1 2 4,405 

1 11 144 
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The proportion of women, adolescents and children to the total 
number of workers employed was the highest^m Orissa, being about 31 8 
per cent of the total The other Provinces which employ women in 
considerable numbers <ire Madras, C P & Berar, Bombay and West 
Bengal The percentages of women, adolescents and c! ildren employed 
in these Provinces to the total employed were ‘23 9, 22 3, 12 8 and 10 4 
respectively Tt mil) be noted that cotton and jute mills aciount for 
neaily half the total number of women employed in all lad ones, the 
other souices of employment foi women being the seasonal factories 
particularly, cotton ginning and pressing t ctones 

Indian States* The Indian States employed in 1046 ever 5 
lakhs of workers in some 2,74") fad oiks compared to a tota’ of about. 3 
lakhs of workers in some 1,750 faotor.es m 193" Dining the war, there 
has thus been an increase ol about 60 pei cent. i.i die factory employ¬ 
ment m the Indian States as against an iru lease of about 50 pei rent 
in British India The Stabs which an* industrially nnpoitant are Hy¬ 
derabad, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, Barod.i, (Iwalior, Indore and 
Kashmir 

Detailed statistics ot employment in large industrial establishments \ 
in Indian States based on the Ml India List of Fadmie, lompi'ed bv 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistic s are given in 
the Statist! a' Appendix \ table showing the numbei of such establish¬ 
ments and the employment therein in 1940 in the vanous States is 
g ven below - 

TABLE V 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES ANT) WORKFRS EMPLOYED THEREIN IN INDIAN 

STATESj - , 1946 


i 

Number of i 
lactones | 

Average 
dnily num 
ber of wor¬ 
kers c m- 
jiloy od 

Hyderabad 

627 

71,898 

Mvsorc 1 

31(» 

70,2 'fi 

I Madras States , 

4S7 

82,450 

j Bombay States , 

117 

I<I,-.1H 

j Western India States ' 

170 

2'> ( 72f. 

1 Central India States 

401 

7f>,985 | 

| Eastern States ; 

22 

I..V19 1 

Raj put ana 

112 

2.,111 

IUroda 1 

21‘) 

1V>81 

U P States i 

1 l 

6,504 

Punjab States , 

137 

13,740 

Kashmir i 

9'1 

(9,1% 

I'reneh Soltio i en*,s 

4 

1 8,592 

Total 

2,745 

j 529,606 


* The sot-up of the States has since been considerably changed and most of them 
have been either integrated into Unions or mergod with adjacent Provinces 
t Establishments considered to be of sufficient industrial importance, 
t And Kiench Settlement 
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The main industry in Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, and thr Cen¬ 
tral Indian States is the cotton mill industiy including cotton cinning 
and pressing Tn Kashmir the majoi mdustnes aro wool and sii* T1 o 
other important industries in Hyderabad are engineering, rice milling, to¬ 
bacco manufactuie, paper and printing and stone dressing Mysore 
employs a considerable number of workers in silk mills, general and 
electucal engineeung and iron and steel works 'Cement, hme and 
potteries ’ appears to be an important industry m Hyderabad, Central 
Indian States and Itajputana Hope works m the Madras States 
employ .1 considerable number of workers Table VI shows the 
industrial distribution of factoiy employment in Indian States in 
1946. 


TABLE VI 

NPMIU-R OP FACTORIES AND THE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 
THEREIN IN INDIAN STATES, BY INDUSTRIES 1946 


No of \v(rige 

Industry 1 fi. torus > daily cm- i 

ployniont 


I Pirinmul 
1 Textiles 

Engine < i ing 
Minerals A Mi tals 
Food, Drink. indTolneen 
CIk inn iK Dv t s, it( 

1'h pir A Punting 
Wood Stone & (illsa 
Skins A Uulis 
(lins A Pull's 
Wiscollmious 


12U 170,180 

jr, 10.7S2 

S7 | 13/118 

MS 1)4,1 SI 

2M 25,102 

10 s <)|0 

2 IS 1>251 

4(> 2,8 >S 

22 1 01,8 

170 21,109 


Sea tonal - 

Food, Drink A fob mo 
( humoiD D\is i li 
Wood, Stone A dhns 
Oms & Press! s 
M is< ilia noons 


Tol xi 


nr, 

21 

oor, ! 
to 

2,7 r, 1 


Mines 

Information relating to employment in mines covered by the Indian 
Mines Act is published m the annual Reports ot the Chief Inspector of 
Mines on the working of the Indian Mines Act The following table 
shows the number of mines subject to the Act and the average daily 
number of workers employed therein in 1929 and from 1939 to 1948. 
The figures for 1947 and 1948 relate to the Provinces of the Indian Do¬ 
minion while the previous figures lelate to undivided British India 
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TABLE VII 


AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OE WORKERS* IN MINES COVERED BY THE INDIAN 

MINES ACT, 1929 AND 1939 TO 1948 




Umloi •'round 

Open workings 

Slilaco 



No of 








Year 

times 

Mi n 

_ 

W oinin 

Men 

! W i'in< n | 

Me n 

Women 

Total 

_ 

1<)20 

1.712 

02 8't, 

24,080 

.4,2 l r . 

1 28 728 

r ,l 954 

17,870 

209,701 

1929 

1,804 

140 827 


50,10(1 

211.2-1 1 

57 705 

21 uo J 

105,144 
.728,100 

1040 

1.SII7 

1 50,2 IS 


r ,l ill 

1 10 241 

1,1 17(1 

20 807 

1041 

1 1,008 

105,1 (. 


t , i, > , 

! 12 771. 

04 810 

29 1.14 

717,077 

1912 

! 2 201 

102,0 9 


111 Olo 

17 in 1 

On ‘ 2 

71 202 

157 040 

194 { 

1 2,129 

151,455 

7 111 1 

r >l>,« 1(1 

12,747 


1 ~ ,r ’ 

110 701 

1944 

, 2 r.o 

1 15,1 Mi 

1 10 121 1 

‘.0 241 

i 'n.*-. ! 

79 800 

1 ’5 7 >1 

114,918 

1915 

2 101 

107 279 


02 125 

12 07'. ; 

1 ,.i08 

70 480 

180,200 

19 lh 

2 110 

142 072 

10 ,S> 1 

1.8 780 

11 I,., , 


1 10,171 

112,710 

I04"t 

1 o-i, 

111 200 

1 

02,228 

10,01,7 | 

101, >8 i 

1 51,182 

107,203 

10.8f 

1 8)7 

1 1 ’ 7 ! 


.-8 002 

11 O-s f 

08 885 

\ um \ 

105,81,5 


The year 1948 recorded an increase of 4 1 pci tent m the number of 
workers employed underground as compared to the previous year The 
strength of the workeis employed in open workings and on the surface has, 
however, diminished considerably and the total employment m mines 
declined during the year by about 2 8 pc r cent ascompaicd to the pre¬ 
vious year The number of women employed has also diopped from 
about 91,000 m 1947 to about 81,000 in 1918. 

Table VIII which gives the statistics of employment in mines accord¬ 
ing to minerals shows that the reduction in employment has mainly oc¬ 
curred in coal mines while the other minerals, with the exception of 
mica, have shown higher employment levels in 1948 as compared to 1947. 

TABLE VIII 

EMPLOYMENT IN MINES, BY MINERAL PRODUCED, 1939 AND 1945 IO 1948 
(FIGURES l’OR 1HE INDIAN DOMINION) 


Mineral 

1939 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Coal 

198,754 

288,276 

316,018 

321,537 

308,303 

Mica 

32,111 

38 208 

32,940 

31,656 

31,490 

Mangftneso 

27,452 

9 580 

10,659 

15,092 

16,068 

lion Ore 

8,855 

6,883 

7,043 

6,655 

7/68 

Others 

32,151 

30,351 

33,716 

! 32,123 

1 

32,976 

Total 

299,323 

j 373,298 

400,376 

| 407,263 

395 865 


•Those figures include all persons employed in or about the mines 
llhcso figures relate to the Indian Dominion whereas tho figures for the previous 
yoars u l.ite to British India. 
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The Indian mining industry is concentrated mainly m Bihar and 
Bengal which together account for about five-sixths of the total labour 
employed m mines These two Provinces also produce the bulk of the 
Indian coal Bihar also produces a major portion of iron ore and mica. 
Manganese is produced mainly in the Central Provinces which is also a 
coal mining centre In Madras, the major mining product is mica. A 
distribution of the workers employed m mines in 1948 according to Pnv 
vmces is given in Table IX with corresponding figures for the previous 
years 

T\BLE IX 

EMPI OYMENT IN MINER, BY PROVINCES 1989 AND 1945 TO 1948 
(EinUBES FOR THE INDIAN DOMINION) 


Province j 

1939 

1945 

1946 | 

1947 | 

1948 

Bihar ! 

170,384 

245,020 

2 r >9,180 ' 

254,774 1 

238,727 

West Bengal 

00,905 

75,543 

80,373 . 

89,682 

89,141 

C 1> & Bcrar, 

41,066 

32,329 

36,491 

39.R11 

42,259 

Madras 

14,549 1 

11,704 

1 13,103 

12,504 

15,612 

Others 

11,080 | 

8,642 

11,223 

10,492 | 

10,126 

Total 

298,650 1 

373,298 | 

| 400,376 i 

407,263 | 

395,865 


Indian Stale* -Information relating to mines in the Indian States 
is vcr> scanty The Direotoi, Geological Suivey of India, collects some 
information annually on employment in mines m inspect of the Indian 
Provinces and States The information relating to 1917 furnished by 
him supplemented by information colleeted fiom other sources is given in 
tip'Stitntn.il Appendix according to which there were m 1947 about 
72,000 workers m the mines m Indian States 

In the Indian States too coal is the major mineral produced and it 
is found mainly m Hyderabad, Ttewa and the Eastern States of Talchar 
and Korea Statistics of employment m rhe coal mines m Indian States 
furnished by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statis¬ 
tic anti the Director, Geological Suivey of India for selected years axe 
presented m Table X 

T4BLR X 


EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MTNES IN INDIAN STATES, 1945 TO 1947 


f State 

1945 

1946 

1947 

! Vindhya Pradesh 

Eastern States 

Hyderabad} 

Kashmir 

Rajasthan 

Khasi and Kohat Statos 

8,680 
12,617 
17,228 
160 
174 ] 
303 

9,819 

13,297 

19,322 

66 

174t 

684 

9,328 

13,297* 

18,221 

107 

248 

390 

Total | 

39,162 

43,361 

41»591 


♦Repealed from 1946 
t Repea ted from 1945 

+Scc also Roport of the Hyderabad Coal Mines Labour Enquiry Committee, 1949. 
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Gold Mines .—Keliable and up-to-date information on employment is 
available in respect of the Kolar Gold Fields in the Mysore State. Table 
XI shows the number of workers employed in these mines for the years 
1939 to 1949. The figures have been furnished by the Kolar Gold Fields 
Central Welfare Committee. 

TABLE XI 

employment in the kolar gold fields, 1939 to 1949 


I Niimbf r | Number 


Year 

ol pc sons 

Year 

ot persons 


cmploii.il 


employed 

1939 

2H 315 

194o 

21,194 

1940 

JO,035 

1946 

22,075 

1941 

| 23,635 

1917* 

20,623 

1942 

27,187 

1948* 

, 21,503 

1943 

24,816 

1949* 

21,406 

1944 

22,178 

194'* August 

21,669 


The number of workers employed m August 1949 was 21,669 of whom 
20,594 were men, 925 women and 150 children 


The available information does not furnish a complete pictun* of 
the total employment in mines in Tndia foi the reason that small quarries 
and mines are not covered by the Indian Mines Act For instance, it 
has been reported that in the ease of mica mines, workplaces known as 
uparehallas are not included in the mining statistics although, according 
to the Labour Investigation Committee (1944-45) such workplaces pro¬ 
vided employment to over 40,000 persons 

Plantations 

The tea, coffee and rubber plantations in India provide employment 
to over 11 1 lakhs of workers about 9£ lakhs m tea plantations, 1-J lakhs 
m coffee plantations and about half a lakh in the rubber estates. Tea 
plantations are located mainly in Assam, West Bengal, Madras and Tra- 
vancore Coffee and rubber plantations are, however, mostly concen¬ 
trated in South India in the Provinces of Madras and Coorg and the 
States of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin Statistics relating to planta¬ 
tions are published by the Ministry of Agriculture in The Indian Tea 
Statistic s, The Indian Coffee Statistics and The Indian Rubber Statistics. 
The following table compiled from the figures furnished by the 
Ministry of Agriculture shows the number of estates, their approximate 
acreage and the average daily number of workers employed therein. 

* Figures relate to January. u 

M917MofLabour 
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TABLE XII 

NUMBER OF ESTATES, ACREAGE AND THE AVERAGE DAILY EMPLOYMENT IN 

1948 


xea 

Coffee* * * § 

Rubber 


Number 

1 of 

j estates 

Acreage 

Average 
daily no 
of workers 
employed 

' 0,760 

766,541 

944,118 

i 6,547 

197,826 

152,077 

1 15,597 

_!_ 

154,559 

48,171 


Detailed statistics of employment m plantations in the Provinces and 
•States of tho Indian Union foi the year 1918 furnished by the Ministry of 
Agi lcultuie are published in the Siatiduial Appendix The table below 
giv> s the available figuies of employment m plantations m India 
timing letent yeats 


TABLE XU I 


AN ERAt *, DAILY NUMBFR OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN PLANTATIONS DURING 

1939 AND 1945 to 1948 


i 

1 Year 


Tea 

1 

Coffee^ 

Rubber 

1939 





925,237 | 

98,570 

32,947 

1945 





874,753V 

151,8327 

62,67111 

1940 





1,084,030V 

160,41211 

47,57111 

i947t 





983,476|| 1 

152,0777 

44,83811 

1948t 





944,118% 


48,171§ 


The plantation industry being mamlv agricultural in character, the 
bulk of the labom force is settledonthc estates especially in the tea planta¬ 
tions both in the North as well as m the South In the case of coffee, 
hoNvcver, a majoiitv ot the workers come from the neighbouring villages 
In the i ubber estates also nearly half the labour force comes from outside 
The following table shows the extent of outside lab< ur working on the 
tea, coffee and rubber plantations A major part of the outside labour, it 
will be seen, is temporary 


* Figures relate to the year ending 30th June 1948 

t Figures are for 1939 40, 1945-46, etc 

X Excluding tho Sylhc' District which now forms part of Pakistan 

§ Estonia* ed by adopting the previous yeai’s figures for certain areas for which no 
later information is available 
|| Revised. 

7 These figures are of doubtful aocuracy 
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TABLE XIV 

EMPLOYMENT IN PLANTATIONS IN INDIA CLASSIFIED AS GARDEN AND OUT¬ 
SIDE LABOUR* 

(Average daily number employed) 



Garden 

Labour 

Permanent 

Outside 

Labour 

Permanent 

Temporary 

Tea (1948) 

Coffee (1947-48) 

Rubber (1948) 

842,491 

56,856 

25,176 

50,181 1 
22,656 
9,770 

| 51,446 

72,665t 
13,226 


Information regarding the a ge-sex distribution of tho workers employ* 
ed in the plantations is available m respect of Assam only. The Controller 
of Emigrant Labour publishes in his animal report on the v orkmg of tho 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, statements showing the 
number of workers on books as well as the average daily number of persons 
employed classified as men women and children, ba«ed c n statistics 
collected ioi two months in tho yoar, namely March and September. 
Tho following table gives the available data for selected years 

TABLE XV 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE ASSAM TEA PLANTATIONS, BY AGE AND SEX, 193b-39 
and 1944-45 to 1947-48 



No of workers on books 

Average daily working strength 

M“ 

Women 

Children 

Men 

Women 

Children 

1938-39—Settled 

Faltu or Basil 

1944 45—Settled 

Faltu or Bash 

1945 46—Settled 

Faltu or Bash 

1946-47J-Settledl 

Faltu or Bastt 

1947 48J—Settled 

Faltu or Bash j 

266,165 

43,277 

233,279 

18,484 

236,931 

27,266 

210,160 

24,564 

211,768 

25,798 

227,564 

43,882 

225,634 

24,994 

205,891 

32,310 

176,093 

29,642 

181,484 

29,528 

81,698 

9,987 

86,635 

9,025 

83,747 

11,248 

06,956 

9,711 

70,873 

8,925 

200,799 

20,482 

181,842 

11,300 

189,838 

18,010 

164,698 

15,976 

169,665 

14,430 

163,090 
28,903 
148,381 
14,881 
146,085 
20,646 
124,393 1 
18,042 1 
136,384 1 
19,824 

58,831 

6,087 

63,694 

6,747 

63,627 

7,028 

54,600 

6,200 

62,160 

5,889 


It will be seen from the above table that women and children together 
number more than men m the Assam tea plantations. Since May 1948 
it has, however, been decided that children under 12 years of age should 
not be employed on plantations. 


* Estimated by adopting the previous year’s figures where information is not avail¬ 
able. 

t The figure is of doubtful aoouracy 

% Excluding Sylhet which now forms part of Pakistan. B2 
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Railways 

The annual Reports of the Railway Board contain statistical data 
regarding employment on Indian Railways These figures cover all persons 
employed on the Class I, Class II and Class 111 Railways (open lines only) 
as well as in the establishments of the Railway Board and the Railway 
Administrations Workers employed m the Railway workshops covered 
by the Factories Act and Railway collieries are also included. 

Table XVI gives the statistics of total employment in Railways for 
tho last five years The figures for 1947-18 and J 948-49 relate to the Indian 
Union while the previous figures relate to the undivided India 

TABLE XVI 

EMPLOYMENT IN RAILWAYS, 1944-45 TO 1948-49 


(Open hue only) 


Year 

Glass I 
Railways 

Class II 
Railways 

Class III 
Railways 

Ry Board 
and other 
offices 

Total 

1944-46 

929,297 

23,(>70 

7,705 

3,861 

904,533 

1945-46 

958,578 

20,370 

8,005 

3,921 

990,874 

1946-47 

1,014,379 

20,587 

1 8,005 

3,884 

1,040,855 

1947-48* 

807,208 

21,427 

| 8,189 

3,073 

900,497 

1948-49* 

877,685 

22,827 

1 1 

8,450 

! i 

3,862 

912,724 


The figures, as stated above, include all persons employed in the 
railways and as such cover gazetted officers and officers of corresponding 
rank, subordmai e staff classified as Class 111 and the (llass IV daily-rated 
and inferior staff of tlio mechanical and othei departments A break¬ 
up of the figures into the above mentioned categories is available only 
mrespect of the Government-managed Class 1 Railwaysf, the Railway 
Board and other miscellaneous offices Table XVII gives the available 
figures for the last, five yeais. 

TABLE XVII 

EMPLOYMENT IN GOVERNMENT-MANAGED CLASS I RAILWAYS^, BY 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS, 1944-45 10 1948-49 
(Open fine and Construction) 


1044 45 
1946-40 
I 1946-47 
[ 1947-48* 
I 1948-49* 


j Gazetted 
Officers 

1 (Class I 
& 11) 

Daily- 

Subordi- rated and 
nato staff inferior 
(Class III) staff 

(Class IV) 

Total 

1,831 

192,373 709,688 

903,892 

1,880 

200,986 726,936 

929,801 

1,905 

208,103 772,310 

982,318 

1,061 

170,967 063,610 

832,244 

1,762 

184,074 664,408 

860,234 


These figures relate to the Indian Dominion wheieaa tho previous figures relate to 
tho undivided India The figures for 1947-48 have been revised 
t Railways with gross annual earnings above Rs 60 lakhs. 

% Including Railway Board and other miscellaneous offices. 
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It is not possible from the above to have an appreciation of the 
trends of employment m Railways cn account of the difference in the 
coverage of the statistics resulting from the partition of India Statistics of 
employment for the last 5 years m respect of each of the Government- 
managed Class I Railways (including those employed m the lines under 
construction) are given m the following table. 

TABLE XVITI 

EMPLOYMENT ON GOVERNMENT-MANAGED CLASS 1 RAILWAYS, 1944-45 TO 

1948-49 


(Open line and Construction) 


Name of the Railway 

1944 45 

1945 46 

1946 47 

1947 48 

1948 49 

Assam (B. & A.)t 

140,940 

140 959 

140,959* 

31,543* 

32,433 

B.N 

90,697 

94,466 

101,297 

102,880 

103,670 

B B & C. I. . 

79,273 

81,845 

86,216 

85,782 

87,210 

E. I 

164,751 

171,443 

189,780{ 

222,108 

221,639 

E. P. (N.W.)f 

129,066 

134,751 

134,761* 

45.663J 

46,403 

G I. P 

135,410 

146,723 

154,109 

157,834 

103,016 

M. & S. M. 

64,651 

05,437 

72,989 

77,530 

74,065 

0 T. 

40,677 

41 668 

45,813 

60.360J 

54,622 

SI. 

48,660 

48,589 

63,006 

53,491J 

55,909 

Total 

900,031 

925,880 

978,920 

827,206 

837,772 


Posts and Telegraphs 

Posts and Telegraphs employ over 1$ lakhs of workers Information 
obtained from the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs regarding the 
strength of the non-gazetted staff as on 31st March 1949 is presented m 
the following table. 

* Figures for the previous year were used as the returns for the year were not 
received. 

t Figures for the first three years relate to the undo id( d Railways, 

X Revised. 
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TABLE XIX 

EMPLOYMENT IN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, 1949 


Occupation 

Number of 
persons 
employed 

Engineering and Wireless Supervisors 

P & T Accountants 

Telephone and Wireless Operators including Inspectors and Monitors 
Telephone Repeater Station Asstts 

Telegraphists and Telegraph Masters 

Line Staff 

Cleno&l Staff 

Inspectors, Sub Post Masters, etc 

Postmen, Branch Post Masters, etc 

Miscellaneous Superior Staff 

Class IV Staff 

Total 

730 

61 

4,778 

340 

3,855 

8,858 

62,717 

3,000 

57,100 

4,975 

31,221 

107,701 


Tramways 

Tramways aro to be found in the foui major cities, viz , Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Delhi According to the results of enquiries 
made m 1946 by the Labour Bureau, tho tramways at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras employed about 12,000 workers Infoimation furnished by 
the companies in respect of June 1948 is given below 

TABLE XX 

EMPLOYMENT IN TRAMWAYS, JUNE 1948 


Centre 

No. of workers employed 

Traffic 

Depart¬ 

ment 

Workshop, 

eto 

Total 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Delhi 

Total 

4,553 

2,867 

925 

170 

2,788 

1,062 

721 

134 

7,341 

4,519 

1,040 

304 

8,615 

1 

5,295 

13,810 


Compared to 1946 there has been an increase of about 12 per cent.'m 
the employment in tramways at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Most 
of the woikers employed in tramways are men. Employment of women 
and children is reported only from Madras where about 50 women and a 
few children are employed as permanent way mazdoors. 
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Ports 

The major ports m the Indian Union are at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Vizagapatam and Cochin These ports employ more than 60,000 workers 
including those employed by Stevedores and Contractors Approximate 
figures of employment under the Port Trusts and Port Commissioners m 
major ports during 1944 and the last three years are given in the following 
table 

TABLE XXI 


EMPLOYMENT IN MAJOR PORTS UNDER THE PORT ADMINISTRATIONS, 
1914 AND 1947 ro 1949 


Name of tho port 

1941 

1947 

Tannery 

1948 

January 

1949 

August 

Bombay 

17,000 

13 200 

14/.00 

17 300 

Caloutta 

11,760 

1 12,168 

17,114 

23,S14* 

Madras 

3,300 , 

6,000 

8,000 

6,700 

Vizagapatam 

NA 1 

1 N A 

2,300 

2,370 | 

Coohin 

| 17,600 

| N A 

| 2,31„ 

1 l.ROOfi 


Labour employed m the ports is not engaged by one authority as m 
the other cases but by different agencies employing different categories of 
workers Such agencies include tho Port Trusts, stevedores, coaling firms, 

owners of barges and lighteis ship repairing and painting firms, etc In 
Bombay, for example, the work of loading and unloading cargoes is done 
partly by tho Port Trust labour and partly by the stevedore labour 
While the former handles the cargo on the shore, the lattoi handles ca> go 
on the ship Complete statistics aio not available m respect of the labour 
employed through stevedores, contractors, j(etc The average daily 
number of workers employed by stevedores at the Port of Bombay 
is about 3,500 No definite information about tho other workers 
such a i ship repairing and painting labour, coal labour and launch 
and bargemen is avai'able, but, as far as can be ascertained, their total 
average number is about 3,000 In Madras the number of workers 
engaged by stevedores varies flora 500 to 1,000 per shift according to the 
number of ships in the harbour Nearly 3,000 workers are employed daily 
by stevedores and contractors at the Vizagapatam Port In the port of 
Cochin, about 1,200 workors are employed through contractors at the 
Willingdon Island, some 700 at Mattanchery and Fort Coohm and 
over 1,300 in mid-stream and on board vessels. 

It will thus be seen that apait from some 60,000 workers employed by 
the Port authorities directly, no fewer than 13,000 workers are employed 
in the ports by the stevedores, contractois, etc in the Bombay, Madras, 
Vizagapatam and Cochin Ports The system of employment tluough 
contractors appears to have been abolished altogether at Calcutta 

N A —Not available 

* The increase m employment seems to be due to the fact that contractors* labour 
has been taken over by the Port authorities 

t There has reoently been considerable reduction in the casual labour employed at 
Coohin Port. 
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Seamen 

No reliable statistics are available regarding the number of soafarers in 
Tndia and the average daily employment on sea Prof B.P. Adarkar and 
Dr. Laura Bodmer who made some enquiries in this respect in 1946 esti¬ 
mated that the number of seamen available for employment was nearly 
300,000 while the number actually employed was about 50,000 The 
question is also discussed in a Report recently published by tho Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office on Seafaiers’ Conditions in Tndia ami Pakistan * 
Although fairlv complete records wero available of all tho men to whom 
continuous discharge certificates have been issued, there was no means of 
chocking how many of those mon had left the roa or had died In 
Calcutta, for instance, the number of certificates issued was over 170,000 
but how many of the holdt rs wero still seeking employment at sea w:l not 
known The number actually serving on articles at any one time was 
estimated at abou f 22,000 in 1946, but wat boliovod to have fallen during 
1948 In Bombay, estimates of tho number of seamen seeking employ¬ 
ment. in 1947 vanod from 50,000 to 70,000 and estimates relating to tho 
number of jobs available varied from 15,000 to 40 000 At tho first 
meeting of the Indian Maritime Advisory Committee the number of jobs 
available annually was btated to be 65,000 

Municipalities 

No serial statistics are available regarding employment in Municipali¬ 
ties. Tho Labour Investigation Committee (ovoiod m 1914 a number of 
Municipalities and published figuies of employment m lespoct ( f these 
municipalities The Labour Bureau mentis wind in tod an onquuy into 
labour conditions in 15 selected mm uipahtusin thncountiy and collected 
information regarding employment among othei subjects The numboi of 
persons omployod in 12 of tho municipalities m September 1918 i- shown 
m tho following table Thosefiguros m< hub'the stall employed m the 
various departments of the municipalities such as public woiks public 
health, waterworks, electricity, efe 

TABL15 XX N 


EMPLOYMKN r IN 12 SELKCTKD MUNICH*\L1TIPS 


Name of tho Municipality 

Numbci ot poisons or 

Mi n 1 \\ omen 

uployed 

Children 

Total 

Bombay 

lb, 107 

2,842 

364 

19,313 

Ahmodabad 

6,41.'5 

1,622 

122 

8,159 

Madras 

8,780 

1,348 

638 

10,772 

Coimbatoro 

578 

298 


876 

Calcutta 

16,641 

1,121 

150 

17,912 

Kanpur 

1,114 

915 


2,029 

Nagpur 

725 

627 

14 

1,366 

Delhi 

2,725 

657 

13 

3,395 

Ajmer 

1,264 

142 


1,406 

Cuttack 

530 

238 


768 

Gauhati 

244 

61 


305 

Simla .. .. . | 

934 

20 


954 


* Seafarers’ Conditions in India and Pakistan , I.L O , 1049, p. 8 
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In roply to tho Bureau’? recent questionnaire some of the Province* 
"id States have furnished tho latest information on employment in 
municipalities. Tho available data are given in. the following table. 
TABLE XXIII 


EMPLOYMENT IN MUNICIPALITIES (SEPTEMBER 1949) 


Province 


No of Muni¬ 
cipalities 
furnishing 
information 

Total oraploy- 
nu nt reported 

Bombay 


il* 

tl,0(1,1 

Mysore 


-M 

725 j 

Madras 


19J 

20,693 ! 

C P & Berar 


lYtii 

4,933 j 

Hyderabad 


all 

3,224 

A] mcr-Merwara 


2 

1,851 | 

Coorg 


2 

110 1 

Bhopal 


2 

| H3 1 

Delhi 


2 

0.150 


^ Pi JBLIC VVOKKS 

Employment m public worki 1-5 subject to wide fluctuations being 
dependen f upoi the naturo and extent of the works programmes The 
Labour Investigation Committoo c ovored 111 their onqumes labour employ¬ 
ed unrlei tlio Contr.il Public Works Department (OPWD) and estimated 
the total employment undor this Department to bo about 124,000 at 
tho time of their investigation No statistics are, howover, availab’e 
in respect of employment m tho Provincial Public Wcrks Depaitrnent* 
Table XXIV shows the monthly statistics of employment unde- the 
OPWD for tho 12 months endmix September 1949 On an average, the 
Department omployod alxiut 14,000 workers directly and about 118,000 
through contractors While a largo majority of tho depaitmental labom 
were ineri women and children formed a considerable proportion c f the 
contractors’ labour 

TABLE XXIV 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE C.P.W.D. 


Mouth 

Departmental Labour 


Contractors’ Labour 

Men 

Women 

Cluldrui 

M< n 

Women 

Children 

Oriole r 1918 

10 735 

15 


I 

50,467 

10,951 

1,047 

Novi'inhcr 1918 

12,172 

229 


21.2 

57,780 

20,781 

1,981 

Oecemlwi 1918 

12 lib 

277 


28 

(.0,812 

10,679 

1,95.3 

] T muai y 1949 

11,941 

271 


80 

62,158 

20,004 

7,701 

! February 1949 

17,119 

214 


21 

(.3,479 

1 > 964 

L707 

1,585 

1 March 1949 

19 043 

JO 


1 

78,413 

22,933 

April 1949 

May 1949 

Juno 184P 

July 1949 

August 194 9 j 

12 798 

21 


1 

09,725 

23,975 

1,928 

14 727 

341 


319 

102,172 | 

27,701 

2,881 

13.207 

U,f.t>8 

1 15 

280 


34 

107,324 

20,691 

29,430 

28,844 

4,463 

0,509 

15,268 

353 


17 

1 124,402 

21,774 
| 13,844 

3,747 

September 1949 1 

13,255 

255 


15 

66,836 

2,001 


* Bombn, Ahir’cdibad, Sholapur, eto , not included. 
T Mysore and Bangalore not inoludod. 

+ Inoludmg Madras Corporation. 

§ Nagpur not included. 
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Employment Situation in 1948-49 
Although towards the end of 1948, prospocts of employment seemed 
bright with the progress of the work of the Damodar Valley Corporation, 
the Smdn Fertilizer Factory and other development projects, tho year 
1949 showed signs of a gradual deterioration m the employment situation 
The measures of retrenchment proposed by tho Central and Provincial 
Governments, the adoption of anti-inflationary measures, difficulty ex¬ 
perienced m regard to tho supply of raw jute from Eastern Pakistan for the 
jute industry in West Bengal, shortage of raw materials, and accumulation 
of stocks in nulls and factories wore some of tho causes which adversely 
affected the employment market The Government’s drive for oconomy 
led to a consul 'rablo shunkago in employment under Government and 
resulted in slowing down of projects such as the Damodar Valley Project 
Opportunities of employment, under private employers, declined at a 
much fastci rato than those undei Government presumably because, 
while industry and trade wore vory much disturbed throughout, the full 
effects of Government’s rotr'nohmont policy did not make themselves 
felt until tho second half of 1949 

As will bo seen from Table XXVIII m the section on Employment 
Service the number of legislations for employment mcroasod from 68,000 
in October 1948 to the peak figure of 108,000 m luly 1949 Tho number of 
placmgs, howovei, declined from 24 000 in January 1949 to 18,000 m 
September 1949 Tho number of applicants on the live logisteis seeking 
employment showed aVontinuous increase I roin 229,000 in Octobu 1948 to 
337,009 in August 1919 At tho end of Soptcmboi 1949, Madras had the 
largest rogister (74,205) followed by IT P (72,080), West Bengal (44,422), 
Bombay (37,493), Bihar (.33,302), Eabt Punjab (22 412), Delhi and Apiier 
Morwara (20,764), 0 P and Beiar (10,486), Assam (7,161) and Onssa 
(3,213) In addition, 2 359 persons »oie registered with the Special 
Employment Bureau in Delhi fin highly qualified displaced poisons 

Tho employment situation m the factory industries woiscned consi¬ 
derably in the second and third quaiters of 1949 as compared to the first 
AnXiety increased m West Bengal, Bombay and Madras on account of the 
closure of some of tho toxtilo nulls, heavy retrenchment m somo industrial 
concerns and the continued slump in tho jute, iron and steel and other 
mdustries. 

Complete details regarding closures of factories m all Provinces are 
not available How* vor, it is estimated that in Bcmbay Province alone 
which was the most affected due to closures, otc. of cotton mills, over 
40,000 persons lost their jobs. In the U P., over 9,000 workers were 
affected. 
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Apart from temporary play-offs and retroneliment of workers for 
various reasons, there have been, especially m the cotton textile industry 
in Bombay Provinco, large scale closures of mills for indefinite periods smeo 
April 1949. The causes for the closures are stated to be accumulation of 
cloth and yarn, f.hortage of law materials, production controls exorcised bv 
Government and uneconomic conditions prevailing on account of tho stag¬ 
gering of working hours due to shortage of electricity Increased labour 
costs, financial difficulties and fall m demand for cotton goods fiom within 
the country as well as from other countries such as Pakistan, Burma and 
Indo-China are also stated to be responsible for tho trade depiossion. 

Although no large scale closures have so far taken place in the United 
Provinces, tho position m that Province ha-> also been xeported to be 
unsati. factory According to a memorandum submitted to Government 
by the Employers’ Association of Northern India, the accumulated stocks 
of cloth and yam with the mills by tho on l ol September 1949 amounted to 
28,842 and 12,984 bales respectively The arc umulation of stocks and the 
uneconomic conditions of werking on account of high costs of production 
have, it is stated, led to the closure of tho spinning iw chom of some cf the 
cotton mills in tho U P during September 1919 Temporary play-offs 
have been numerous and the employers have boon piessing for rationalisa¬ 
tion and retrenchment of the surplus labour 

There have been a number of closures in other mdu. trie,, as well. 
Night shifts were being closed m the silk mills in Bombav because of ui; 
remunerative prices of cloth and tho rise >n tho prices of yarn At tho end 
of Septembei 1949, nearlv 10 per cent of the laboui m those milh was 
reported to be unemployed Considerable uncasmesa prevailed among the 
textile manufacturers at Amritsar also on account of tho imposition of a 
45 per cent duty by Pakistan on artificial silk cloth and employment ,vas 
reduced to some extent m these mills. 

Shortago and high prices of raw jute gave rise to Bandar difficulties 
in the jute mill industry in Bengal The industry decided m April 1949 to 
reduce the number of loom-hours bv 12J per cent Later, as thin measure 
was found inadequate for meeting the situation, the Indi m Jute Mills 
Association reviewed the position m June 1949 and recommonded to its 
members a 25 pel cent cut m the number ol loom-hours during the rest of 
the year As an alternative to closing some of tho mills altogether it was 
decided to close tho mills for ono woek every month from July to 
Di comber * 

No fewer than 12 factories in Bombay employing about 1,400 workers 
engaged m industries other than textiles were closed completely or 
paitially for want of raw materials and for want of work Erequent play- 
offn and considerable retrenchment were also reported in tanneries and oil 
m dls m the U. P on account of shortage of raw hides and high prices of 
mustard seed There have been some instances of closures of establish 
ments m Delhi also involving a total retrenchment of about 1,500 workers 

•Tho position has since boon reviewed and it has been decided to work all tho 
ooms for 42 } hours per week. 
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A special Sub-Committee was sot up by the Bombay Provincial 
Labour Advisory Board in June 1949 to investigate mto the causes of clos¬ 
ures and large scale retrenchments and suggest remedial measures. The 
Committee was also asked to examine the principle of unemployment 
compensation in cases of closure and retrenchment. 

The Committoe is reported to have recommended remedial measures 
in individual cases and to have emphasised the desirability of Government 
assuming powers to deal with actual or threatened closure of any mdustnal 
unit, which is inherently sound but has had to close duo to mismanagement 
or other extraneous reasons In regard to the question of compensation 
for such mvoluntary unemployment, the Committee is understood to have 
recommended that the immediate needs should be dealt with under the 
provisions of the existing law, viz , the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
and that the question of unemployment insurance should be taken up with 
the Government of India 

In the meanwhile, the Ahmedabad Millownors’ Association, and the 
Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad came to an agreement on the 
question of compensation payablo to persons retrenched on account of (t) 
replacement of, or improvement or change m existing machinery, or 
change in method or process of manufacture and (n) change in character 
of piodiii t on or manufacture including changes from coarser to finer 
counts. Undei this agreement persons with service of five years or less are 
liablo to bo retrenched without prior notice or to payment of wages in lieu 
thereof Compensation or gratuity would, however, be paid to a re¬ 
trenched person on the following scale 


Continuous service at the date of discharge 

Amount of compensation 

Six months and over but less than l year 

Full 1 yoar 

Full 2 years 

Full 3 yoars 

Full 4 years 

Full 6 years 

Wages and da for 5 days 

Wages and d a for 10 days 

Wages and d a. for 20 days. 
Wages and d a for 45 days 

Wages and d a for 60 days. 
Wages and d a for 75 days. 


No compensation is, howov or, payablo for retrenchment resulting from stop¬ 
pages of machines 01 departments for any period or for discontinuance of 
shifts Tho scheme was to come into force on 16th September 1949. 

The subject of retrenchment and compensation payable in such cases 
was included in the agenda for the 8th session of the Labour Ministers* 
Conference (December 1949) Recommendations of the Conference were 
invited in regard to the procedure to be followed in effecting retrenchment 
and in regard to the questions of compensation 

Coal Mines —As a result of the general improvement in the conditions 
of employment and in particular, on account of the free and concessionary 
supplies of foodgrains, there has been m 1948 an influx of a large number of 
workors from tho surrounding areas to the coal mines for employment. 
On the other hand, a number of coal mines had to be closed down during 
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the year on, account of accumulation of stocks, etc The problem of sur¬ 
plus labour and unemployment in coal mines assumed serious proportions 
and was brought up before the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining at 
its second session held in September 1948 As a lesult of the recommenda¬ 
tions of that Committee a Sub-Committee was set up to examine the ques¬ 
tion. The report of the Sub-Committee, which has since been submitted, 
is undor the consideration of the Government of India 

Plantations —The difficulty of suiplus laboui was being experienced 
m the plantations also, particularly in the Cachai District of the 
Province of Assam. The question came up for discussion at a recent 
conference of representatives of Government, employes and workers. In 
South India also, although t lie, e has been noappie< jablo reduction in the 
labour force m several estates work i- available foi only tour to five days 
in a week While omployors weie anxious to iodide tho labour force, 
retrenchment was being strongly resisted b} tho labour unions. 

2. Recruitment and Training 

Recrdi’i mknt 

Recruitment of laboui through intermediaries was i marked feature 
of several Indian industries for a long time Rote it \ eais have, however, 
witnessed considerable changes in the position The establishment of the 
National Employment Service under the Ministry of Labour has been 
the first major step in the direction of impiovmg the methods of recruit¬ 
ment Details regarding the work of this organisation are discussed in 
the next section Other major changes have also been taking pi ice m 
this matter as a result of legislation, awards of Ti ibunals and agreements 
between employers and workers The present position and recent 
developments in regard to reoiuitment m the vanous industries are dis¬ 
cussed below. 

Factories —Tho Government of Bombay have recently introduced 
a scheme for the decasuahsation of labour m the textile mills at Ahrned- 
abad m co-operation with the Government of India who have made avail¬ 
able the services of the Employment Exchange at Ahmedabad for this 
purpose. The Deputy Commissioner of La hour (Welfare) has been placed 
in charge of the scheme and he is asasted in the work by an Advisory 
Committee consisting of three representatives each from the Millowners’ 
Association, Ahmedabad and the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad. 
For purposes of tho scheme, workers havo been classified as permanent, 
temporary and badli Service eeitificates are issued to registered work¬ 
ers and the length of service is considered m providing jobs Registration 
of workers thrown out of employment as a result of the recent closures of 
mills commenced early in September 1949 and a total of 2,147 workers 
were registered during the month It is understood that a similar scheme 
is proposed for Sholapur also Labour Officers havo now been appointed 
in almost all the large mills m Bombay and recruitment of labour is often 
made through them. In the Central Provinces, owing to the existence 
of considerable surplus labour, the Industrial Tribunal appointed by the 
Cj. P. Government recommended in June 1948 the discontinuance of 
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recruitment till the surplus is absorbed Fresh recruitment is, therefore, 
confined only to certain technical and highly skilled ]ob3. 

The Industrial Tribunal, appointed by the West Bengal Government 
for the J ute Industry has i ecommended that recruitment of labour through 
s trda) s and other contractors in the industry in that Province shou'd be 
abolished The Tribunal recommended tho setting up of a labour bureau 
in every null in charge of a labour officer and the appointment of all 
permanent and temporaiy workers, as far as practicable, on their recom¬ 
mendations liadli registers arc maintained m the various mills in the 
industry and selection is made whenever vacancies arise by reference to 
tho lists maintained 

There have not been any imp» utant developments m regard to recruit¬ 
ment in the other industries and the position continues as before except 
that the employment exchanges are becoming more and more popular. 
The number of cmployeis using the exchanges increased from 3,437 m 
October 1948 to 4,101 m September 1949 There are a few cases where 
special recruitment boards have been set up as m Rohtas Industries at 
Dalmianagar Well established concerns have then own machinery for 
systematic i ocruitinent of laboui The Tata Tron and Steel Co , for exam¬ 
ple, maintains a Labour Bureau under an Assistant Director of Personnel 
who is josponsible foi leumtment of laboui and other peisonnel required 
for the mills 

Mines.— According to the results of an enquiry made by the Ministry 
of Labour m 1945-46, neaily 50 per cent of the labour employed in the 
coal mines at .1 harm, Ramgan], Gmdih and Bokiiro were employed through 
contractors Tho percentage was particularly high in Gindih and Bokaro. 
While m some eases the contractors are responsibh only for the recruit¬ 
ment of laboui, in many cases they are responsible for the work also. 
The question of abolition of eontractois in coal mines has been engaging 
the attention of Government for some time now and was brought up 
before the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining at its two sessions held 
in 1948 At the fii st session (January 1948) the Committee iecommended 
the abolition of the contiact system m the laihvay collieries. The ques¬ 
tion of other colhenes was discussed at the second session (September 
1948) and it lias been decided to allow the present system to continue 
pending further investigation into the problem The abolition of the 
contract system in the collieries in Assam lias been recommended by the 
Fact Finding Committee appointed by the Government of India in May 
1947. Pending its abolition, how over, the Committee have recommended 
direct payments to contractors’ labour so as to ensure for them remunera¬ 
tion equal to that of company labour 

Railways — The Government of India appointed m 1947 Railway 
Service Commissions with headquarters at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Lucknow The Commissions at Calcutta and Bombay started functio ning 
w April 1947 and the Commission at Lucknow commenced working in 
October 1947 Recruitment of supervisory staff for most of the 
Government-managed railways is made through these Commissions. The 
E.P. Railway and the Assam Railway have, however, not been included in 
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the jurisdiction of any of these commissions Recruitment of inferior staff 
is generally made direct The Nizam’s State Railway maintains a 
Labour Bureau through which recruitment of labour is made. 

The Railway Boaid has, from time to time, issued instructions to 
the Railway Administrations to adopt the following ord ^r of preference 
in the recruitment of additional stall — 

1 Surplus gram-sliop staff 

2 Staff found surplus on implementation of the Indian Railway 

Enquiry Committee’s recommendations 

3 Ex-Buima employees 

4 Staff m service on the Pakistan portion of the fodkpur Railway. 
The extent of contiaotois’ labour is consul viable m the Railways. 

According to the Chief J abotn Commissionei s annual report on the work¬ 
ing of the Payment of Wages Act, the number of persons employed by 
contractois on Railways m 1947 48 was 206,<190. 

Tiawuay s —Reciuitment of staff for the Delhi Tramv ays is made 
by a Selection Board consisting of two oi three membeis including the 
departmental head by inviting apphcations In Calcutta, recruitment is 
made partly thiough Employment Exchanges and paitly direct from 
the relatives of employees after giving suitable tests to the candidates 
before selection. Preference to relatives of employees is given by the 
Madras Tramways also In Bombay, vacancies are advertised in news¬ 
papers when candidates arc not forthcoming after notification on the 
company’s notice board and intimation to the Employment Exchange, 
Ports .—Recruitment of labour through contractors* for the purpose 
of loading and unloading vessels in the ports at Bombay and Calcutta 
has been abolished with effect from April 1948 The abolition of the 
swung system was agreed to by the Bombay Stevedores Association with 
effect from 1st January 1949 There a^e, however, still a considerable 
number of workers employed through contractors in the Bombay Port. 
There are, also, a number of contractors’ men working m the ports at 
Madras, Cochin and Vizagapatani, the available details regarding whom 
arc given m the section on employment With a view to regulating 
employment m the docks, the Government of India enacted in 1948 the 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948 A similar law 
has since been enacted by the Cochin Government In February 1948 
the Government of India appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr S C Joshi for framing a scheme for regulating employment of dock 
labour at Bombay Port The scheme submitted by that Committee m 
July 1949 has recently been published for information Extension of 
the Scheme to the other major poits is under consideration. 

The objects of the scheme are to ensure greater regularity of employ¬ 
ment for dock workers and to ensure that an adequate number of dock 
workers is available for the efficient performance of dock work Under 
* Galled tohwdlaa at Bombay. 
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the ‘•(•home, a Dock Labour Board will be appointed consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of Government, woi kers and employers The Board will have 
an Executive Officer who will maintain an Employers’ Register and a 
Workers’ Register and allocate registered woikers to registered employers 
making the fullest possible use of the reserve pool Whilo all woikers 
in the employment of the registered Stevedores at the commencement 
of the scheme are eligible for registration, fresh recruitment to the reserve 
pool will be made by a Registration Committee on the basis of age, physi¬ 
cal fitnesp, capacity and exponent e of the candidates. The woikers thus 
recruited will be on probation foi three months before tlioy arc registered 
c n a permanent basis 

Pending application of the scheme to the other major ports, recruit¬ 
ment of dock labour .it the Calcutta Port is made directly by the Deputy 
Docks Manage! (Labour) Preference is given to retienched workers 
in respect of whom a legister is maintained Recruitment of Class III 
staff for the Vizagapatampoit is made through the B N Railway Servico 
Commission while Class IV Staff is directly rcciuited. The services of 
the Employment Exchanges are also utilised by the Calcutta and Vizaga- 
patam ports whenever necessary. 

Seamen - In the ports at Calcutta and Bombay recruitment of 
seamen w as till recently being made tluough inteiniediai irs Thcic was 
chroTiH under -employment among the seafarers on account ot in excess 
of supply over demand Various attempts w r ere made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to eliminate the evil by regulating the system of recruit¬ 
ment and employment of seamen “ Tn April 1947 the Government of 
India set up a tripartite Mantime Labour Ad\isoiv (’omnuttee to adviso 
them on problems relating to mantime labour On the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee, orders w'ore issued bv the Government oi India 
in April 1947 stopping the issue of fresh continuous discharge certificates 
for an initial period of six months The position was reviewed on the 
expiry of the period and it was decided that fresh continuous discharge 
certificates may be issued only to demobilised Roval Indian Navy person* 
nel who could read and write Engleh and who had seived on sea during 
the last Woild War In older to eliminate those persons who are not 
regular seafarers, restrictions have been placed on re-iegistration of 
seamen Only those seamen are now eligible for le-regjstration who have 
been to sea during the war yeais A system of medical examination of 
seamen by Government doctors, once in two years, is also introduced so 
that dibbled persons or those who are unfit foi sea service may be elimi¬ 
nated. 

With a view to plac mg the system of recruitment on a more satis¬ 
factory basis the shipowners and seafarers in the ports of Calcutta and 
Bombay concluded collective agieements to set up Maritime Boards to 
rc-orgamse the supply of maritime labour and to regulate the terms and 
conditions of employment of socmen These Boards maintain rcgisteis 
of bonafide seafarers who have served on the sea during the last war. A 

* For details, please see Seafarers' Conditions m India and Pakistan International 
Labour Offioe, 1049 
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system of rotation is followed in placing soamon m employment, giving 
at the samo time freedom of choice to the shipowners.* 

Plantations —Recruitment of labour for the plantations in Assam 
is governed by the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 and is made 
mostly from the controlled emigration areas cf Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
theUP., theOP andBeiarandMadrasthroughtheTeaDistncts Labour 
Association. Persons recruited from a controlled emigration area must 
be produced at the nearest Local Forwarding Agency and thence des¬ 
patched to Assam b) the prescribed route**, along which there are depots 
where the poisons are given iest, meals and sleeping accommodation 
and medical aid, if necessaiy. 

Recruitment is carried on undei (a) the Sudan system, (b) through 
local recruiters and (c) by the pool systom 

Sirdan System —Selected labourers from gardens aie sent to the 
recruiting distncts through tho Local Forwarding Agents for recruitment 
of labour from that area. 

Local Recruiters —Some gardens employ local recruiters for recruit¬ 
ment of laboui instead of sending out garden sirdars for the purpose. 

Pool System — Under this system labourers voluntauly present them¬ 
selves to the Local Forwarding Agents’ depots for recruitment, They 
are sent out to the gardens which need their services. Amongst these 
are also included labourers recruited by the garden sirdais and found 
surplus to tho requirements of the gardens. During the year 1947-48, 
35,224 persons were recruited under the * sirdan system ’ and 2,318 
persons otherwise than by the ‘svdan system’. Figures for persons xeo 
ruited under the ‘ pool systom ’ and thiough local recruiters are not avail- 
able separately. 

In a “ restricted recruitment area ” recruitment can be carried on 
only through a licensed recruiter or a garden sirdar holding a certificate. 
But no area has so far been declared a restricted recruiting area. 

The following table shows the number of assisted and non-assisted 
emigrants recruited from tho various Provinces during 1939-40 and the 
last three years. 

* A Bill has since been introduced by Government in the Constituent Assembly 
to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Aot with'a view to regulating recruitment of 
seamen. 
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TABLE XXV 


RECRUITMENT TO ASSAM TEA PLANTATIONS, BY PROVINCE OF ORIGIN 
(Number of Emigrants) 


1 Province of 

1039-40 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

| Origin 

Assist- 

Non- 

Assist- 

Non- 

Assist- ' 

Non- 

Assisted 

Non- 


ed 

Assist- 

ed 

Assist- 

ed 

Assist- 


Assis- 



ed 


ed 


1 ed 


ted 

Bengal 

257 

91 

311 

157 

226 

146 

296 

87 

Bihar 

12,570 

1,944 

20,306 

4,103 

18,697 

4,320 

16,979 

3,877 

Orissa 

6,170 

1,4G0 

12,631 

2,646 

10 427 

2,953 

8,500 

2.993 

0 P. 

3,770 

624 

7,561 

1,783 

7,632 

1,815 

7,403 

1,582 

Madras 

187 

53 

836 

151 

838 

162 

1,085 

163 

U P 

145 

69 

476 

137 

605 

145 

415 

65 

Bombay 

659 

77 

818 

177 

1,624 

391 

2,864 

374 

i Total 

23,758 

4,318 

| 42,939 

9,154 

40,049 

9,932 1 

37,542 

9,141 


The cost of recruitment of an adult emigrant through the Tea 
Districts Labour Association worked out to Rs 95 in 1946-47 This in¬ 
cludes the advance payable to the sirdar, the commission for recruitment 
(Rs 12 pei adult) and the emigration bonus to the Tecruits (Rs 6 per 
adult) The average cost increased to Rs 107 in 1917-18. 

In South India, recruitment is made mostly through Kanqatnes who 
are geneialh diawn from the lanks ot the estate labouieis themselves. 
As this system has led to many abuse}-, the Mysore Government havo 
ap(jointed a ('omnuttee to find out ways and means of eliminating Kanqa- 
nus The Government of Madras are also, it is understood, considering 
abolition of the system Some of the ooliee estates and many of the 
l ubboi estates employ professional laboui suppliei s The Labour Depart¬ 
ment of the United Plantois’ Association of Southern India registers 
such labour suppliers and assists them m the recruitment of labour 

No recruitment is generally made for the plantations in the Terai 
and Darjeeling nr Bengal .as the estates hive a sulficient permanently 
settled labour force 

C P W D - \ laige major it} of the workers employed by the C P. 
W D on public works is engaged thiough contractors The proportion 
of contractors’laboui, howevei, fluctuates widely on account of the 
indefinite nature of the contract works During the twelve months 
ending September 1949 the proportion of contract labour averaged 
nearly 90 per cent. 

The bulk of tho labour force is recruited by the contractors on an 
ad hoc basis and is dispensed with as soon as the work is over Some of 
the big contractors, however, keep some recruiting and supervisory staff 
m their permanent employ. Intermediaries known as chowJcidars, mates, 
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jamadars, etc. are advanced money by the contractors and sent to the 
villages for recruitment of labour. These intermediaries are also generally 
responsible for the supervision and efficient performance of the work. 
Training 

Problems of technical and vocational training, as a part of the pro¬ 
gramme for economic development are now receiving more and more 
attention both at the national as also at the international level Various 
Commissions and Committees appointed in India from time to time have 
stressed the need for the initial training of the new entrant to industry* 
The Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation held at New Delhi in October 1947 roowmended the develop- 
ment of training facilities throughout the region and the question has 
again been placed on the agenda for the Asian Regional Conference to 
bo held in January 1950. 

In India, the only co ordmated scheme for such training, developed- 
on an all-India scale, is that initiated by the Ministry of Labour under 
the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment. Details of 
the training facihties provided by this organisation are discussed in the 
next section Apart from the facilities provided by this organisation, 
there is a great dearth of technical education in the country especially 
for the purposo of training workers in industry as also m the mattei of 
refresher courses. 

Technical Education in Schools —According to the Preliminary 
Report* on the Survey of Technical Institutions in India, conducted by 
the All-India Council for Technical Education, published m 1948, there 
were in the Indian Union, 90 institutions providing technical education 
leading to proficiency certificates, diplomas or degrees, or providing 
facilities for post-graduato research. Of those 72 relate to industry and 
18 to commerce. 

A survey of the existing facilities for training has recently 
been made by Marguerite Thibert under the joint auspices of 
thelLO and the ECAFE and the report! has now been published. 
According to the information furnished by the Government of India 
in this connection, there are m India some 40 research institutions 
providing advanced techmcal training facilities, out of which 19 are 
concerned with agriculture and related sciences. There aro also some 28 
technical institutions of the university grade for different categories of 
engineering and technological studies In 1946-47 these institutions 
admitted 2,832 students for degree courses and the number of those 
who graduated during the year was 1,178. Eleven of these institutions 
also provide less advanced courses for which a diploma is granted and 
there were 18 institutions more of a non-university grade. These 
institutions enrolled during 1946-47 a total of 1,978 students for diploma 
courses and the number of diplomas issued during the year was 

• Facilities for Technical Education m India, Preliminary Report on the Survey of 
Technical Institution! in India conducted by the M*India Council for Techmcal Education. 
1948. 

t Training Problems tn the Par Eaet, International Labour Offioe, 1948. 
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772. There were in addition, 34(5 students of a still lower grade taking 
courses leading to certificates and 19 certificates wore awarded during 
the year 

The All-India Council for Technical Education recommended setting 
up four regional institutions for higher technical education in various 
types of engineering, architecture, textile technology, metallurgy, meteo¬ 
rology, geology and geophysics The Council also recommended the 
strengthening of the existing institutions such as the Mining School at 
Dhanbad The Delhi Polytechnic and the Indian Institute of Science at 
Bangalore are accordingly being developed. Several recommendations 
of the Scientific Manpower Committee also ami at expansion of technical 
education. 

Training m factories .—Eac llities fen tiainmg are available in a few 
well organised establishments such as railway workshops, oidnauee 
factories and engineering concerns In most cases, however, the new 
recruit is left to learn what ho can by working with a more experic need 
worker According to a survoy of training facilities made* by the 
Departmenl of Labour, Government of iudia in 1945, there were 29,794 
apprentices under training m various industries Ceitam statistics 
recently collected in regard to the woikmg of the lndustual Employ¬ 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, 194(> show the lollowmg derails m rcgaid 
to the number of apprentices 


TABLE XXVI 

IsUMBl'R OF ESTABLISHMENTS WHICH APPLIED FOR CERTIFICATION OF 
STANDING ORDERS DURING 1917 AM) 1918 AND THE NUMBER OF 
APPRENTICES THEREIN 


No of cbtal) I No of appro 
hshmontB* ] tiers 


Factories 

Other industrial establishm 

17,611 1 

In the Cotton Mill Indysti yin Bombay City apprenticeship schemes 
exist m 27 mills mainly m the engineering, weav mg, spinning, mechanical 
blow room and card frame departments A training comae is conducted 
by the Millowners’ Association at Bombay for the null Labour Officers 
There was also a government sponsored apprentice scheme m the mills 
in the Province but the scheme apptars to have failed so far A new' 
scheme, it is understood, has now been formulated for training new 
entrants to industry and the liuilownerH at Ahmedabad, it is reported, 
have agieed to arrange for the training of the workers The Delhi Cloth 
and General Mills, Delhi have their own schemes of apprenticeship in 

* In respeot of which information is available The law applies only to establish¬ 
ments employing 100 persons or more 
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tho spinning and weaving departments. Training is given to line jobbers, 
spinning maislnes and fitters besides which, educated young men are 
lecruitcd as learners in various other departments for training The 
Buckingham and Cam at k Mills hold regular classes foi training weavers 
There is also a five years’ training course in the engineering department 
of the Mill 

Workers m the mechanical departments of the jute mills are required 
to undergo a period of apprenticeship before they are promoted to the 
rank of journeymen The Indian Jute Mills Association also grants a 
number of scholarships tenable for 5 years each tor trainees nonunatcd 
by member mills 

Tho Tata Iron and Steel to , maintains a technical institute for 
training apprentices Theie are at present two courses ot apprenticeship 
in this institute (i) trade apprenticeship for training skilled artisans, 
and ( u) graduate apprenticeship for tiaimng technical graduates for 
supervisoly positions A hi heme for training workers was, according 
to a recent report, under consideration of tho Steel Corporation of Bengal 
and the Indian Iron and Steel Co , s nd pending finalisation of the scheme, 
classes for appient'ceship training were being held. 

Training schemes also cxirt in home of the big concerns such as the 
Titagaih Paper Mil’s, Bata Shoe Co , Tata Chemicals, etc 

Kefeience has aheady been made above to the Mining School at 
Dliar had At the firrt meeting of the Industrial Committee on Coal 
Mining, tho Government of India proposed a scheme for setting up a 
mechanisation school with a view to training workers in the use of coal 
cutting machines electrical and mechanical fitting,etc 

There ate regular systems of apprenticeship and pie-employment 
training on most Railways Important among the existing institutions 
are the Railway Staff College at Dehra Dun and the Railway Technical 
School at Januilpui Now training schools have been opened recently 
at Ajmer, Bina, Bhusaval and other places 

Facilities ate available for training skilled workers in the engineering 
depa rtments of some of the major ports A provision foi adequate train¬ 
ing fa< ilities has been made in the decasuahsation schemo recently 
announced foi do< k labour m the Port of Bombay. 

3. Employment Service 

Employment Exchanges 

The Employment Exchange Organisation of the Ministry of Labour 
was first established in 1945 to deal with the problems of post-war demo¬ 
bilisation Although originally designed to give training and employ¬ 
ment assistance to ex-Service personnel and discharged war workers only, 
it has, during the past four years, broken much fresh ground and evolved 
new methods to deal with the problem of utilisation of manpower. The 
early history of the establishment of this organisation has already been 
given in the Year Book for 1946. 
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During the period under review, the policy of catering solely for 
demobilised Services personnel and discharged war workers was finally 
abandoned and the services of the Organisation were made available to 
all categories of employment-seekers in all Provinces. This step was 
taken m addition to the post-partition responsibility of resettling displaced 
persons from Pakistan. 

Apart from the primary task of giving assistance to employment- 
seekers and employers, the Organisation has been rendering the following 
other forms of assistance to registrants and employers . 

(а) The selection and posting of applicants for technical and voca¬ 
tional training 

(б) The supply of suitable apprentices to employers in furtherance 

of the Apprenticeship Training Scheme. 

(e) The selection, in certain Provinces, of displaced persons for 
land colonies 

(d) Drawing the attention of suitable registrants to vacancies 
advertised by the Public Service Commissions and to benefits 
available under such schemes as the “ Further Education 
Scheme ” 

(e) Providing facts and figures about man-power availability to 

pubhc and private bodies. 

In these and other ways the Employment Exchanges continued to 
play an active part, in co-operation with other public services, to secure 
the best possible utilisation of industrial and other labour in such a way 
that the maximum use could be made of the nation’s productive resources. 

During the period under review 54 Employment Exchanges (in¬ 
cluding 8 Regional Employment Exchanges) and 54 District Employment 
Offices, (established as out-house sections of Employment Exchanges) 
were functioning throughout India. In addition, 30 Employment 
Information Bureaux and Sub-Offices, working as tributaries of the Em¬ 
ployment Exchanges, were also in operation Of these, the Employment 
Offices at Kanpur, Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, Madras, Dhanbad, 
Lucknow, Jubbulpore and Meerut had heavy work to perform Regis¬ 
trations and placements in these offices were as given in the following 
statement — 

TABLE XXVII 


REGISTRATIONS AND PLACEMENTS IN EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


1 

| Employment Office 

Regis¬ 

trations 

Place¬ 

ments 

Kanpur 

79,814 

37,301 

Delhi 

63,667 

8,929 

Calcutta 

66,082 

8,289 

Bombay 

34,180 

32,766 

7,021 

Poona 

7,804 

Madras 

31,668 1 

3,482 

Dhanbad ,, 

28,078 

4,817 

Lucknow 

21,916 

4,065 

Jubbulpore 

20,687 

2,940 

Meerut 

19,061 

6,224 
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Statistics regarding the total number of registrations and placmgs 
are given m Table XXVIII It will be noted that the total volume of 
registrations and placings during the twelve months ending September 
1949 was 1,069,493 and 264,947 respectively. 

TABLE XXVIII 


REGISTRATIONS AND PLACINGS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYERS USING THE EXCHANGES* 
(OCTOBER, 1948— SEPTEMBER, 1949) 


Month 

1 

Number 

of 

Exchanges 

,2 

Registra¬ 

tions 

3 

Placings 

4 

No of 
applicants 
remaining 
on Live 
Registers at 
the end of 
the month 

5 

No of 

employers 

Exchanges 

during 

the 

month 

6 

1948 






October 

54 

08,293 

18,809 

228,936 

3,428 

November 

54 

70,533 

19,568 

228,938 

3,617 

December 

54 

84,916 

24,164 

239,033 

3,919 

1949 




January 

54 

89,158 

24,327 

261,200 

4,086 

February 

54 

74,680 

23,311 

249,581 

261,593 

4,706 

5,274 

March 

54 

92,630 

22,612 

April 

54 

98,489 

22,864 

276,309 

4,787 

May 

54 

98,314 

24,433 

291,713 

4,716 

June .. .. 

54 

102,498 

24,160 

312,734 

4,745 

July 

54 

108,161 

22,240 

326,300 

4,589 

August 

64 

98,782 

20,223 

337,002 

4,444 

September . j 

54 

83,033 

18 246 

333,897 

4,161 

| 


1,069,493 

264,947 i 




In addition to the Employment Offices working under the control 
of the Directorate-General, a few Employment Offices were also func¬ 
tioning in the States and States Unions However, their number is very 
limited and only a few of them are properly equipped and trained to carry 
out the usual functions of Employment Offices Details regarding the 
work of the Employment Exchanges in Indian States are not available 
but it is known that up to 30th Scpember 1949, 113,698 persons had been 
registered at State Exchanges of whom 21,864 had been placed in employ¬ 
ment. 

The administrative machinery of the Employment Exchange Or¬ 
ganisation continued to function smoothly The w hole temtoiy of India, 
exclusive of Indian States and States Unions, had been divided into ten 
Regions, each under the administrative control of a Regional Director. 
These Regions correspond geographically to the Provincial boundaries 
and the offices of the Regional Directors are in most cases established 
at the Provincial Headquarters. Central control and co-ordination are 


•These statistics do not cover the exchanges in the States. 
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effected through a Directorate of Employment Exchanges at headquarters, 
working under the Director-General of Resettlement and Employment. 
The Directorate of Employment Exchanges has been responsible for the 
evolution of procedure suitable to the requirements of the country, the 
issue of instructions to all Local Offices, the training of staff, inspection 
of offices and the compilation of all-India manpower statistics from the 
primary data supplied by the Employment Offices 

In the development of the Employment Exchange Organisation, the 
Director-General is assisted by Tripartite Advisory Committees consis¬ 
ting of representatives of Government, Employers and Labour At the 
Centre, a “ Central Employment Advisory Committee ” deals with both 
Employment Exchange and Training matters In addition, the Cen¬ 
tral Employment Advisory Committee has set up a Sub-Committee to 
consider problems affecting the Employment Exchanges only In the 
Provinces, ten Regional Employment Advisory Committees advise the 
Regional Directors and, at the local Exchanges, 44 Sub-Regional Advisory 
Committees give such assistance During the period under review, the 
Central Employment Exchanges Sub-Committee met once, and forty-five 
meetings of the Regional and Sub-Regional Employment Advisory 
Committees were held 

The following aspects of the work of Employment Offices may bo 
specially mentioned 

(a) Appointments Branches --These sections deal with higher 

appointments of an administrative, managenal or technical 
nature The number of registrations and placmgs m the 
Appointments Blanches during the period under review was 
9,990 and 2,108 respectively 

(b) Women - The number of women who registered at Exchanges 
rose steadily from month to month during this period Alto¬ 
gether 27,833 women sought employment assistance and 
12,442 were found work This was about 3,000 more 
than the previous year’s figiue Women teachers, nurses 
and stenographers wot" in gieut demand in many places but 
women applicants seeking clerical jobs wire surplus to 
requirements The number of unskilled women seeking w’ork 
through the Exchanges increased considerably 

(c) Disabled Ex Services Personal - Pi ogress in finding suitable 

employment for this category was slow in spite of persistent 
efforts Although the numhci to lie resettled at the end of 
the period was comparatively small, it was found by ex- 
penene** that employers m general were somewhat unwilling 
to employ disabled persons 

(d) Displaced Persons .—The biggest task undertaken during the 
period under review was to give employment assistance to 
displaced persons In all, 192,039 displaced persons were 
registered with the Exchanges and 50,811 Were placed m em¬ 
ployment. In addition, 24,039 were selected and posted to 
Training Centres To assist in the resettlement of displaced 
persons, various Ministries and Departments of the Central 
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.and Provincial Governments were approached. The Railway 
Board agreed to reserve 25 peT cent of the vacancies arising 
from the ‘ Adjudicator’s Award ’ to displaced persons. The 
chief problem was that of finding suitable employment oppor¬ 
tunities for persons who had been accustomed to a fairly 
high standard of living There was also a general reluct nee 
• to accept employment involving manual labour Shortage 
of accommodation at the place of work complicated the prob¬ 
lem still further 

(e) Highly qualified displaced persons —During the period under 
review, the Special Employment Bureau, originally set up 
under the Ministry of Rehabilitation to provide assistance to 
highly qualified displaced persons, was transferred to the 
administrative control ot the Duectuntc General. By the 
end of September 1949, the Bureau had registered 3,397 highly 
qualified applicants anil secured employment for 1,044 includ¬ 
ing 69 women Of the total number placed, 399 were lawyers, 
83 engineers, 161 teachers and 401 possessing other profes¬ 
sional qualifications 

Mobile Exchanges —One of the problems with which the Employ¬ 
ment Exchange Organisation u as faced from the \ eiy beginning was that 
of distance The number of Employment Exchanges is, as yet, inade¬ 
quate in relation to the si7e of the country and of all employment-Beekers. 
It was found necessary to introduce “ Mobile Exchanges ” with a view 
to making the Employment Service available to an increasing number of 
Employment-seekers and employers who are away from the Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges ‘ Mobile Exchnges ’ «ue miniature travelling Employ¬ 
ment Offices housed in Station Wagons They operate from Regional and 
Sub-Regional Employment Exchanges During the period under 
review, there were 44 ‘ Mobile Exchanges ’ in operation Mobile Ex¬ 
changes are placed in charge of speeiallv trained officers, and make regular 
tours in the areas covered by the respective Exchanges They register 
applicants, explore possible avenues of employment, and effect place¬ 
ments Tours arc controlled by the Regional Directors and prior publicity 
is given to them 

Vacancy Clearing Machinery —To deve'op the mobility of labour and 
to adjust shortages and surpluses of manpower in different places, the 
Directorate of Employment Exchanges has developed a “ Vacancy Clear¬ 
ing ” machinery Co-ordination is effected by Regional Clearing Houses 
attached to the various Regional Employment Exchanges and by an 
all-India Clearing House attached to the Directorate of Employment 
Exchanges in Delhi Vacancies which cannot be filled locally or regionally 
arc circulated by means of regular Regional and Central “ Vacancy Clear¬ 
ing Lists ” which are issued fortnightly Although mobility of labour is 
at present somewhat limited, this machinery has been set up as an essen¬ 
tial part of nation 1 manpower planning and efforts were continually 
made during the penod under review to make the public aware of the 
benefits of such a system. 
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Staff Training Centre —Another essential part of the Organisation 
is the Staff Training Centre attached to the Directorate of Employment 
Exchanges Before proceeding to duty, all new officers are given an inten¬ 
sive training course in Employment Exchange work In addition, train¬ 
ing teams are sent out to hold training courses for ministerial staff work¬ 
ing at the Exchanges During the period under review, 41 officers 
and 814 mombors of the ministerial staff were given traimng in Employ** 
ment Exchange work and procedure 

The future of the Employment Service is primarily dependent upon 
the financial resources available for its development The Orgamsation 
has been so designed that expansion can be readily undertaken at short 
notice subject only to the need for training During the period under 
review, the recommendation of the Central Employment Advisory Com¬ 
mittee that Employment Offices should be set up in every District Head¬ 
quarter could be carried out only in part The establishment of District 
Employment Offices depend-* upon the ability of Provincial Governments 
to find the necessary fund-* The Organisation is, however, fully equipped 
and prepared to expand whenever it. is called upon to do so To this end, 
procedure and methods of work were continually under review 

The year ending September 30, 1949 ma> be said to have been one 
of progress and de\ elopment. Development was lesfncted because ot 
the shortage of funds, but, it appears that both emplovers and employ¬ 
ment-seekers are increasingly turning to Employment Ev hanges to solve 
their manpower and employment problems 

Thai ntno 

Tin* Directorate-General of Resettlement uid Employment continued 
to op. rate four Training ►Schemes as pari of if s general plan for the re¬ 
settlement of demobilised services persomir 1 as well as to provide skilled 
manpower which has been m °horf supply Yn idditional objective was 
the development of irts and ri afts of the old tr >di1 ion.il type that occupied 
such an important place m the field of tottige md small-M ale industries 
in India Two of the schemes, the Technical and Vocational Training 
Schemes, w*ere major schemes and the other two, the training of the 
War Disabled and the training of e\ Servicemen were minor schemes 
Detailed accounts of these Training Schemes have already been given in 
the Year Book for 1940 

There were 74 Technical, 79 Vocational and 318 Apprenticeship 
Training Centres functioning on the 30th September, 1949, providing 
facilities to 4,655 ex-Servicemen in Technical, 2,256 in Vocational and 584 
in Apprenticeship Training. 
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TABLE XXIX 

NUMBER OP TRAINING CENTRES, SEATS SANCTIONED AND NUMBER OP EX- 
SERVICE PERSONNEL AND DISPLACED PERSONS UNDERGOING TRAINING 

ON 30-9-1949 


Type of training 

No of 
training 
centres* 

No of 
sanctioned 
seats 

No of 
persons 
undergoing 
training 

Ex-servicemen 

1 

6,846 

4,656f 


r 74 



Displaced persons 

J 

6,436 

4,782 

Ex-servicemen 


.3,687 

2,256 

Vocational 

[ 78 



Displaced persons 

J 

i 2,006 

1,613 

Y\ omen Displaced persons 

1 

! 3u0 

210 

Ex-servicemen 


584 

584 

Apprenticeship 

y 3i8 



Displaced persons 

J 

2,000 

1,250 

Ex servicemen 


10,117 

7,495f 

Total 

y 471 



Displaced persons 

J 

10,742 

j 7,865 


The Training Schemes for adult male displaced poisons continued to 
be popular and by the end of September 1949, 7,855 displaced persons, 
including 210 women, were undergoing training at the Technical, Vocation¬ 
al and Apprenticeship Training Centres in Bihar, Bombay, the C P. and 
Berar, Delhi and Ajmor-Merwara, East Punjab, the U P. and West 
Bengal 

Under the Schcm" for the Vocational Training of displaced women 
in handicrafts, the Women’s Training Centre, Cur/on lload, New Delhi, 
run by the Ministry erf Labour, contmued to provide training facilities. 
Altogether, 244 trainees had passed out of the Centre by 30th September 
1949, and 210 displaced girls and women were undergoing traimng at the 
Centre at the close of the period 

In all, on 30th September, 1949, there were 9,990, 4,079 and 1,834 per¬ 
sons respectively receiving training in the Technical, Vocational and 
Apprenticeship Training Centres Upto the end of September 1949 
21,585 ex-Services personnel and displaced persons had passed out of all 
the Training Centres 

The Training Scheme for War-disabled ex-Serviceipen came to a 
close on 31st August, 1949 By that date, 1,945 War-disabled trainees 

*In some of the centres training is being imparted in technical as well as vocational 
trades Some centres are common to both ex servicemen and displaced persons. 

fin addition to ex-servicemen and displaced persons, the following were also under¬ 
going training on 30-9-49 — 

Primary school teachers undergoing training m wood working .. 220 

Civilians other than displaced persons .. 188 

Instructor trainees . * • • • • • 148 

663 


Total 
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had passed the prescribed bade tests, and a total amount of Rs 144,385 
had been distributed to 796 disabled trainees for the purchase of necessary- 
tools and equipment to enable them to earn their livelihood by setting up 
their own business 

The Training Scheme for ex-Serviccwomen was terminated on the 
31st March 1948 By that date, 1,141 ex-Serviccwomen had been trained 
under the Scheme Most of them were able to secure suitable employ¬ 
ment soon after the completion of the course 

To meet the shortage of skilled craftsmen which might well prove to 
be the bottleneck in the future development of industry in India, the 
Advisory Committee on Technical Training had recommended the es¬ 
tablishment of a national institution where skilled technicians could be 
trained as Instructors, able to lecture on the theory of a craft and also 
conversant with up-to-date workshop practice and production methods 
Accordingly, a Central Institute foi training such Instructors was set up 
at Kom Bilaspm This Central Institute would train Instructors at 
the national level , at this institute will be imparted standardised training 
in the vai urns trades and crafts «o that, ultimately, it may be possible to 
introduce a national Diploma of Ciaftsmanship which would be recognis¬ 
ed all over the country , finally, there will be worked out at this Institute 
a senes of new techniques and methods of work likely to increase the 
efficiency of workmen The Institute will met t the df inand for qualified 
Instiuctois not only of Central Provincial and State Governments but also 
of private institutions engaged in imparting todimc.il and vocational 
training 

The syllabus of the Cential Institute ioveis the entire lange of each 
trade taught Training was b< mg given in lb ti.id<*s and the methods of 
instinotion and daily work in e.uh Section and noikshop at the Institute 
have been so designed as to enable the Jnsum toi-tiamees to pass on their 
knowledge to those whom they aie exposed ultimately to tram up The 
Institute which st.ntcd functioning t<m mis the middle of 1918, had 
trained, tu r the end of Apnl 1919 179 Instnu tois trom dificicnt parts of 
India The third batd' consisting if I4 r > Instructor a who joined in 
May, 1919, lontinued then training at the Institute 

By the »ml oi S pt mbor, 1910, tb»' training programmes of the 
Directorate General ot lb settlem nt ind employment had bten in opera¬ 
tion for ovci tin i e yi a is Although the facilities for training have hither¬ 
to been open to e\-.8ei\icemen and displaced persons only, the question 
of making tin se facilities available for the ordinary civilians lias been 
receiving the at tent i >n of Government Even during the period under 
review, a limited number of ci\ llian trainees were admitted to a few of the 
Training Centres in pursuance of special agreements concluded with some 
of the Provincial Governments Towards the end ot the period, it was 
decided that, fiom 1950, these facilities for training m vocational and 
technical trades should be made available to all categories of persons and 
should not be confined to ex-Servicemen and displaced persons alone 

The co-oi dination of the training programme with the actual shortages 
of manpower in specified trades was also constantly under examination. 
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To ensure that the training given was of the light type and that passed 
out trainees did not swell the number of a new class of unemployed per¬ 
sons, training arrangements were constantly reviewed and modified to 
suit local and immediate requirements The standard of training im¬ 
parted was also raised and the period of training was extended, mmany 
cases, from twelve to eighteen months With the help of the Employment 
Exchanges, a close follow-up was maintained o( passed-out trainees and it 
was found that, on an average, GO pci cent of the passed out trainees wero 
able to secure jobs within three months of the completion of their training. 

4. Migration 

Industrial laboui in India is mostly of a migiuton diameter in the 
sense that the woikers employed m most mdustues do not claim as their 
home town, the place m which theywoik I'J e\ migrate to industrial 
areas for finding employment and continue to keep contact, with their 
village homes However, as the Labour In\ estigaf ion Committee have 
observed, the bulk of the immigrant factoiy workers have little stake m 
agiiculture and their occasional visits to fheu village homes are more for 
rest and recuperation than for attending to < ultivutmn 

Generally, the .smaller industrial centres diaw on the suiroundmg rural 
areas for their complement of workeis except for skilled labour. In¬ 
dustrial areas like Bombay, Calcutta and cent res like Jamshedpur draw 
their labour force from a wider field In the jute mill industry in Calcutta 
the workeis are mostly non-Bengalees belonging to JBihai, the U. P, 
Orissa and the Telugu speaking districts of the Madras Province In the 
cotton mill industry m Bombay the laboui force is diawn from the neigh¬ 
bouring district j ot the Konkan and the distncts of Sataia and Sliolapui 
Deccan and the U P also contribute a certain piopoition of the labour 
force Labour in the engineering mdustiy at Jamshedpur is drawn from 
the Provinces of Bihar, Bengal, the U P , the Punjab, the C P , Orissa and 
Madras and is now more or less permanently settled at its place of work 
Labour m coal mines in Bilim and Bengal is gcneially drawn from the 
surrounding villages, although duung wartime a < ertain number of work¬ 
ers were recruited from Gorakhpur in the United Provinces About throe- 
fourths of the labour in the Kolai Gold Fields are non-Mysoreans In the 
plantation areas, especially in the North blast, woikers mostly hail from the 
Provinces of Bihar, Orissa and the Central Provinces It will thus be 
seen that the migration to industrial areas may be inter-district, mter- 
provincial or, as in the case of mines and in isolated factories in out-of-the- 
way places, from the surrounding villages 

Information regarding the extent oi immigrant labour in the various 
industrial centres is available in the Family Budget Reports issued by the 
Directoi, Cost of Living Index Scheme Apart from this, no authentic 
data are availabe on the subject. 

The only information available in respect of inter-provincial migra¬ 
tion in general is that contained m the reports of the population census. 
Annual statistics of migration to the Assam tea plantations are, however, 
available from the reports of the Controller of Emigrant Labour. These 
tatistics f or certain selected years are presented in Table XXX. 
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TABLE XXX 

NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS TO ASSAM 


Year 

1 

Men 

2 1 

Women 

3 

Children 

4 

Total 

5 

1929 30 


33,510 1 

14,117 

12,109 

59,796 

1934-35 


7,317 

6,286 

6,365 

19,968 

1939 40 


9,488 1 

7,792 

7,497 

24,777 

1944 45 


18,615 ] 

12,690 

13,842 

45,147 

I945 46 


17.912 1 

12,580 

14,082 

44,574 

1946-47 


17.529 

11,985 

13,493 

43,007 

1947 48 


15,610 

10,103 

11,045 

36,758 

_ 

— 

- _ 

— - ' 

— 



Following the partition of India in August 1947 migration took place 
on a large scale from India to Pakistan and from Pakistan to India It is 
reported that nearly 7 million persons migrated to India from Pakistan 
and about G million left India for Pakistan The question of rehabilita¬ 
tion of displaced persons was taken up by the Government of India and a 
sepaiate Ministry was established for this purpose The National Em¬ 
ployment Seivio was entrusted with the responsibility of finding em¬ 
ployment for displaced persons m need of jobs Fuller details regarding 
this subject are given m another section 

While there us considerable inter-district and lntcr-piovineial migra¬ 
tion in India for the purpose of employment, there is veiy little migration 
overseas for this purpose Th re is, however, a certain amount of migration 
overseas to countries sueli as Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, etc The 
following statistics relating to the working of the Indian Emigration Act, 
1922 are of interest 


TABLE XXXI 

NUMBER OF IN DtAN WORKERS MIG RAJ ING OVERSEAS AND BACK 10 INDIA 


1929 

1934 

1939 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 


Emigrants 

Immigrants 

138,889 

139,451 

130,965 

64,068 

12,567 

47,660 

23,830 

22,218 

| 21,124 

2,172 

21,655 

2,117 

| 20,892* 

19,324 

3,310 

5,081 


One of the conditions generally prcscnbed for the emigration of unskil¬ 
led workers to any country ns that that country should appoint an Emi¬ 
gration Commissioner in India Till 1944, emigration of unskilled labour 
was allowed only to Ceylon Malaya and Burma Towards the end of 
the War, however, owing to disturbed conditions in many countries 
emigration of unskilled labour took place to Ceylon only Tables XXXII 
and XXXIII show the age-sex and occupational distribution of skilled 
and unskilled workers and their dependants who emigrated from India 
during 1948. 


* Revised 
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TABLE XXXII 

UMBER OP WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDANTS WHO EMIGRATED PROM 
INDIA DURING 1948, BY AGE AND SEX 



NUMBER OP WORKERS AND lilKltt DP PENDANTS WHO vl/GRATED FROM 
INDIA DURING 1948, BY OCCUPATION 


I Skilled workers 
I Unskilled workei 


1 Agncul- 
1 turc 

1 

Industry 

( ora- 

Other 

occu¬ 

pations 

With¬ 

out 

occu¬ 

pation 

Total 

| 1 1 

1 161 | 

J.581 

9,983 

1 7,155 

283 

168 

19,005 

319 

n=l 

1,581 

9,983 

7,155 

453 

1 19,324 

1 1 


5. Absenteeism 


The Government of Bombay have been publishing for a long time 
now, m the Labour Gazette, Bombay, monthly statistics of absenteeism 
for the cotton mill and engineering industries The statstic-.lelitmg to 
the cotton mill industry are based on the returns received from some 140 
mills m the Piovince while those for the engineering industry are based on 
returns from 5 “ representative ” concerns m Bombay City. The Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Provinces have also been publishing m their Labour 
Bulletin monthly statistics of absenteeism m the cotton, woollen and 
leather industries at Kanpur These statistics are furnished by the Em¬ 
ployers’ Association of Northern India to the UP Government and 
relate to the larger member concerns of that Association The West 
Bengal Government have recently started publication of tome data on 
the subject m their Monthly Digest of Statistics. These statistics are, 
however, based on a very small number of returns. Monthly statistics 
based on returns from some 50 concerns in Mysore State are published every 
month by the Mysore Government in their Labour Gazette. 
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During the War, the Government of India called for monthly return-, 
on absenteeism m a prescribed foim from factories maintaining such data. 
As a result of this, returns are being received m the Labour Bureau from a 
number of concerns all over India These data are, however, tabulated in 
respect of certain specific industries only for which a fairly large number 
of returns arc being received and are published m the Indian Labour 
Gazette The data available at present in respect of the various 
industries are discussed below. 

Factories 

Tables XXXIV mil A XXV give the available statistics of 
absenteeism fm the cotton nnlh and otliei factory industries The data 
nmy not he sti ictly comparable as between the \anous centres on 
account of the possible differences m the definitions and methods of 
compilation adopted in the vanous centres 

TABLE XXXIV 

PERCENTAGE OF ABSENTEEISM IN THE COTTON MILL INDUSTRY 


i 

1 

Bom 

bay 

\h- 

imd 
abad { 

1 

1940- Average 

14 2 

7 4 

1947 Avirage . ' 

14 4 

6 4 . 

1948—Avtrage .. j 

13 3 

5 9 1 

January 1 

12 2 

i ”* 8 1 

February 

, 12 5 

5 6 1 

March i 

13 6 

| 6 0 1 


April 
May 
.1) lie 

.1 111 V 

August 

Keptembei 

Oetobei 

Novombei 

December 

January 

February 

March 


n ft i 
15 S I 
15 1 


b , 

<i 8 


I 8 

'» (> 
(5 () 
7 1 


Shola- 

pui 


20 l 

10 1 
18 J 


Madrasi Madura | (. oim- Kan- 

, hcitort pur 


11 0 I 10 0 
10 3 ! 14 7 
0 1 11 0 


12 8 I 12 S) 

13 8 | lb 1 
0 6 1 10 1 


18 8 15 0 

15 3 | 15 3 
15 <J j 16 6 


IS o | 07, 16 3 
20 0 . 10 1 ' 15 2 

18 b I 08 114 


U i ' If. 2 
5 7 I 20 7 
7 4 I 18 3 


16 0 
IS 4 
18 9 


S 5 * 12 9 

s (• ! 12 2 

0 2 ' 119 

a., 

8 S I 12 2 
s 4 | 12 0 


0 0 
7 5 
7 0 


lb 5 
14 7 
14 3 


« 6 | 15 1 
7 6 I 15 7 
6 8 I 14 7 


20 l 
22 0 
19 0 


13 4 
13 9 
11 9 


i> 9 14 4 
7 0 15 3 
7 2 14 4 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


15 3 | 78 20 b 

16 6 [ 77, 27 2 

17 4 i 7 6 1 23 0 

i ! 

16 4 | 70 18-7 

15 4 | 7 4 1 17 9 

15 5 I 811 IS 9 


8 8 
0 2 
9 4 

8 9 
8 0 
0 2 


15 4 
14 8 
13 6 


11 8 I 

\i i! 


14 0 
16 1 
18 5 


6 

7 

8 


16 1 
14 9 
14 7 


NJB.—Figures m italics are revised. 
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TABLE XXXV 


PERCENTAGE OP ABSENTEEISM IN CERTAIN OTHER FACTORY INDUSTRIES 
IN INDIA* 



Woollen 

Loathor 


Inron&i 

Irdimnce 

Cement 

Match 

1 

Paper| 


Mills 

nduslry 

noormg 

Stool 

ac tones 

fat 

actone* 

Mills 







tones 




Kanpur 

Kanpur 

Bombay 

All 

All 

All 

All 

All 





India 

India 

India 

India 

India 


(ft) 

(ft) 

(«) 

(0 

(*) 

le) 

(«) 

(o) 

1910—Average 

8 1 

9 7 

19 9 


10 2 




1947—Average 

11 6 

15 5 

13 8 


10 6 

12 2 

12 4 


1948— Average 

10 0 

8 0 

n 4 

14 3 

8 5 

10 0 

10 9 

5 2 

January 

9 5 

5 6 

10 2 

14 0 

9 4 

7 9 

8 3 

4 7 

Fobruary 

7 0 

4 9 

14 6 

14 0 

8 9 

8 2 

10 7 

4 9 

March 

9 4 


14 1 

15 0 

8 (I 

M 4 

'l 3 

5 2 

April 

11 7 

7 0 1 

14 0 

15 6 | 

9 1 

14 2 

12 0 

5 4 

May 

19 4 

11 2 

18 1 

16 4 

11 8 

12 6 

14 5 

6 7 

Juno 

15 0 

25 3 

14 8 

15 2 

9 4 

1> 6 

12 4 

5 2 

July 

12 4 

6 7 

14 2 

13 0 

7 9 

9 7 

11 5 

5 3 

August 

9 6 

6 l 

12 1 

13 4 

7 4 

11 2 

11 3 

5 2 

Soptombor 

7 4 

4 5 

11 9 

12 4 

0 0 

8 7 

9 6 

5 1 

October 

7 8 

5 2 

11 0 

13 8 

7 1 

11 4 

9 3 

6 0 

November 

9 2 

« 1 

13 2 

14 8 

8 3 

12 0 

9 8 

5 6 

Decombor 

8 0 

8 3 

12 4 

12 8 

7 1 

10 1 

9 7 

4 5 

1949 









January 

9 8 

7 3 

11 1 

12 8 

6 0 

7 7 

8 0 

4 6 

February 

9 9 

11 3 

B 8 

11 8 

7 3 

10 4 

11 8 

4 0 

March 

9 7 

8 4 

13 0 

14 3 

8 7 

9 9 

11 2 

6 4 

April 

9 0 

17 0 

14 9 

14 l 

8 5 

10 2 

11 1 

6 1 

May 

14 8 

22 2 

17 7 

15 3 

10 2 

11 8 

13 0 

5 6 

June 

19 4 

16 1 

15 7 

14 6 

10 9 

13 2 

11 8 

6 4 

July 

12 6 

24 1 

12 4 

10 2 

6 0 

10 0 

11 4 

5 2 

August 

8 7 

5 3 

12 2 

12 0 

6 5 

9 6 

10 4 


Soptomber 

8 2 

5 1 

12 8 

11 4 

7 0 

7 e 

10 2 

1 • 


Compared to 1947, absenteeism showed a downward tendency in 
1948 in most cases. The textile industry at Coimbatore showed a 
definite improvement since May 1948 following the general lockout which 
lasted for about 3 months early in 1948 The worked, it is reported, 
have since been more regular m their attendance with a view to making 
up the loss in earnings during the lockout period. 

The statistics available in the Labour Bureau in regard to the causes 
of absenteeism in respect of certain industries are given in the following 
table. 


(а) Directorate of Labour Inforraotion, Bombay. 

(б) Employers’ Association of Northern India, Kanpur. 

(e) Labour Bureau (Government of India), Simla. 

M917MofLab. D 
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TABLE XXXYI 

PERCENTAGE OF ABSENTEEISM DURING 1948 ANALYSED BY CAUSES 



Sickness 

or 

Accident 

Social or 
Religious 
causes 

Leave 

Other 

than 

holidays 

Other 

causes 

Cotton mills (Madras Province) 

2 9 

2 5 

3 6 

2 1 

Iron and Steel .. 

3 0 

0 9 

0 7 

3 0 

Ordnance factories 

1 7 

0 2 

: 4 8 

1 8 

| Cement factories 

3 0 

1 0 

j 2 9 

4 0 

| Match fat torn s 

3 2 

0 6 

3 3 

3 8 

* 

- 

— .- 




Mysore Stale -The table below gives the data on absenteeism in 
different industries in Mysore State for the first nine months of 1949 


TABLE XXXVII 


ABSENTEEISM IN I BE M\N UFAC11 1 RING INDUSTRIES IN MYSORE STATE, 

1949 



An analysis of the figures by causes for the above industries shows 
that during the fust nine months of 1949 absenteeism due to sickness or 
accidents was of the order of 1 8 per cent, social or religious causes 0 9 
per cent and other causes 9 0 per cent Of the last, 4 4 per cent was 
absence with leave and 5 2 per cent without leave 

Mines 

Coal Mines —Absenteeism among workers in coal mines was the sub¬ 
ject matter of a fairly close examination during an ad hoc investigation 
made by the Mimstrv of Labour in 1945 and it was found that apart from 
seasonal migration, there was a universal complaint that absenteeism, 
especially among the miners and loaders, was very high Investigat ons 
show ed that an underground worker, on an average, attended work for 
44 days m a week Absenteeism wps, however, less among the surface 
workers, attendant e m their case being 5 to 5J days per week 

The Chief Inspector of Mines conducts an enquiry into attendance 
at coal mines m the month of February every year and publishes the data 
in his annual Report. The number of workers attending work and the 
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number of workers prevented from attending work are recorded on a selec¬ 
ted date in a selected week expected to be a week of maximum atten¬ 
dance. The sum of these two figures gives the total mining population 
m the coal mines on that specific date A comparison of this figure with 
the average daily attendance during the year gives a rough idea of 
absenteeism in the coal mines. The following table compiled from the 
annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines gives the percentages of 
absenteeism thus calculated for the years 1944 to 1948. 

TABLE XXXVIII 

ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OP ABSENTEEISM IN COAL MINES 


Year 

Total num¬ 
ber of workers 
scheduled to 
work on tho 
selected date 
in February 
of tho fol¬ 
lowing year 

2 

Average daily 
attendance 
during the 
year 

3 

Percentage of 
estimated 
absenteeism, 
[(2)—(3) as 
percentage of 
(2)1 

4 

Jhana 




1944 

154,670 

115,130 

25 0 

1946 

168,001 

134,529 

20 0 

1946 

174,245 

147,812 

16 2 

1947 

159,338 

145,071 

9 0 

1948 

160,860 

135,254 

10 3 

Ramgani 




1944 

110,977 

79,186 

28 0 

1946 

113,201 

89,400 

20 0 

1940 

110,278 

94,111 

21 1 

1947 

130,585 

104,452 

20 0 

1948 

125,708 

104,217 

17 1 


There has been a perceptible improvement in attendance in the Jhana 
and Ranigan] Coalfields during the last few years. This improvement 
may be attributed to the following reasons : 

The Conciliation Board set up by the Government of India in 1947 
recommended the payment of an annual bonus linked with attendance 
for the colliery workers m Bengal and Bihar and this recommendation 
has been accepted by the Government. Secondly, attendance is rewar¬ 
ded with the supply of a quarter-seer of rice free of cost per day of atten¬ 
dance. This concession provides a strong incentive to regular attendance 
on account of the difficulty and expenditure involved in procuring ride 
in the open-market. 

The Hyderabad Coal Mines Labour Enquiry Committee (1949) have 
referred in their report* to the question of absenteeism in the coal mines 
in Hyderabad State The percentage of absenteeism, it is stated, 
vanes from pit to pit and from colliery to colliery and is generally 
higher among the underground workers than among others 

•Report of the Goal Mines Labour Enquiry Committee, 1949. ' D2 ' 
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The percentages of absenteeism worked out by the Committee for recent 
years are given below : 



Percentage of absenteeism 

Year 

— 



All-workers 

Coal face workers 

1946 

12 7 

29 7 

1947 

12 9 

32 1 

1948 

12 6 

30 2 

- - - _ - __ 

_ _ _ 

__ 


The average weekly attendance among underground workers is esti¬ 
mated to be about 4 • 7 days Absenteeism in the coal mines in Hyder¬ 
abad, it is reported, is generally due to illness, marriages, deaths and reli¬ 
gious rituals in the worker’s house. In the case of coal face workers it 
is stated that absenteeism is greater because they require extra rest on 
account of the arduous nature of their work For reducing absenteeism, 
the committee have recommended, among other things, the payment of 
adequate wages and better amenities to the workers 

Other Mines —The Industrial Tribunal which enquired into certain 
disputes in Mica Mines m Bihar m 1948 has referred to the high rate of 
absenteeism among the workers It was estimated that a worker works 
on an average for 3 or 3 J days m a week In the ramy season, it is report¬ 
ed, the attendance drops to about 10 per cent 

Statistics of absenteeism m the Kolar Gold Fields during 1948-49 
are furnished by the Kolar Gold Fields Central Welfare Committee The 
percentages of absenteeism computed from these statistics are given below 

TABLE XXXIX 

ABSENTEEISM IN THE KOLAR GOLD FIELDS IN 1948-49 


Month 

Percent¬ 
age of 
absentee¬ 
ism 

Month 

Percent¬ 
age of 
absentee¬ 
ism 

September 1948 

14 5 

April 1949 

9 4 

October 1948 

11 0 

May 1949 

12 8 

November 1948 

15 9 

Juno 1949 

13 3 

December 1948 

11 4 

July 1949 

13 6 

January 1949 

10 3 

August 1949 

13*0 

-- _ - 

- — — - 

-- _ - 

— 


N*B.—There was a strike m February and March 1949 Hcnoe no reliable data of 
ibaenteeism are available for these two months 


Plantations 

The Controller of Emigrant Labour gives in his annual reports 
on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act in Assam the 
number of workers on books and the average daily working strength in the 
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Assam tea plantations. The following tabular statement gives the in¬ 
formation contained m his Reports for the years 1943-44 to 1947-48 and 
the percentages of absenteeism compiled therefrom. 

TABLE XL 

ABSENTEEISM AMONG SETTLED LABOURERS IN ASSAM TEA PLANTATIONS 


Year 

Total number 
of labourers 
on books 

Average daily 
« orking 
strength 

Percentage of 
absentee¬ 
ism 

1943-44 

542,099 

! 404,050 

24 5 

1944-45 

545.548 

393,917 

27 7 

1945 46 

520,509 

| 399,550 

24 I 

1940 47 

45.1,198 

| 343,097 

24 2 

1947-48 

464,115 

! 358,209 

1 

22 8 


The Labour Bureau conducted a family budget enquiry in the tea, 
coffee and rubber plantations m India m 1947. During this investigation 
a study was also made of absenteeism among plantation workers. The 
results of these enquiries showed that in Assam absenteeism was of the 
order of 22 per cent, among men and about 30 per cent among women. In 
Bengal, it was as high as 36 per cent among men and 34 per cent among 
women. The tea plantations in South India showed absenteeism to the 
extent of about 22 per cent both among men and women while in coffee 
plantations it was higher being of the order of 30 per cent among men and 
35 per cent among women m Madras and Coorg and 21 per (ent among 
men and 25 per cent among women in Cochin. Absenteeism was con¬ 
siderably high in rubber plantations also being 24 per cent, among men 
and 35 per cent, among women in Madras and 27 per cent, among men 
and 30 per cent among womin m Cochin. 



CHAPTER II 

LABOUR LEGISLATION 

Central, Provincial and Indian States 

1. Factories 

( a ) The Factories Act, 1948 

The fust Act to regulate the conditions of labour in factories in 
India was j at sod in the year 1881 The Aft was a simple measure de¬ 
signed primardy to protect children who were then employed in large 
numl ers ar.d to provide for some health and safety measures In¬ 
adequacy of the provision, of this Act, howover, lod the Government of 
India to reconsider the law almost immediately it was passed and m 
1820 a Comma sion was appointed to examine the question and to make 
recommendations Largely on the basis of the recommendations of tho 
Commission a new Act was passed in 1891. The period of tho next 
20 years, during which this Act remained in operation, witnessed con¬ 
siderable changed in working conditions in factories A new Factories 
Act was, therefore, enactod in 1911 This Act for the first time regulated 
the hours (f work cf men The mxt revision of the Act was made in 
1922. During the next 12 years no important changes were introduced 
m tho law although amending Acts wore passed m 1923, 1926 and 1931 
On tho basis of tho recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India, a revised and a more comprehensive Act was passed m 1934 
The Act was amendod no less than seven times since its enactment and 
was finally leplaced by a new Act m 1948 The new Act came into 
force with effect from 1st April 1949. Tho following is a summary of tho 
mam provisions of the Act 

Scope — Compared to the 1934 Act the scope of tho 1948 Act is much 
wider Whereas the 1934 Act applied to industrial establishments 
where manufacturing process was earned on with the aid of power and 
where 20 or moro persons were employed, the now Act applies to es¬ 
tablishments employing 10 or more workers where power is used and 
20 or more workers where power is not used Under the 1934 Act the 
Provincial Governments woro empowered to extend the provisions of 
tho Act to any establishment employing 10 or more workers wherein a 
manufacturing process was carried on with or without the aid of power 
But under the new Act no restriction has been placed on the powers of 
tho Provincial Governments They are authorised to apply the pro¬ 
visions of the Act to any premises, irrespective of the number of persons 
employed, where a manufacturing process is carried on with or without 
the aid of power, except where the work is done by the worker solely 
with the aid of his family. The now Act also removes the distinction 
between perennial and seasonal factories. 
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Health , Safety and Welfare .—In the 1934 Act, provisions relating 
to health, safoty and welfare wore general in character and it was loft 
to the Provincial Governments to specify the precise requirements 
under rule 3 This resulted in diversity in standard* proscribed 
by different Provinces. In order to remedy this defect elaborate pro¬ 
visions have now been made which specify in clear and precise terms the 
requirements in regard to those matters Besides such matters as 
cleanliness, lighting, etc, for which provisions had boon made m the 
1934 Act, the new Act provides for the disposal of wastes and effluents, 
the elimination of dust and fumes, the provision of spittoons, control of 
tomperature, supply of cool dunking water duung summer and for the 
employment of cleaners to keep the watu clot-eta < lean For factories 
built after the commencement cf the Act t ho minimum r.paeo of 500 c ft 
for each workor has boon prescribed For othei factories the Act fix^s 
the minimum space of 350 c ft for each worker 

The Act prescribes in detail precaution^, which should be taken for 
ensuring safety cf workers Some of the now' safoty previsions made in 
the Act relate to striking gear, devices for cutting oft power hoists and 
lifts, cranes and other lifting machinery, procure plants, protection of 
eyos, and precautions against dangerous furrn s, oxplc sivos and inflammable 
materials The Act provides that no worker shall be required to lift 
or carry loads which are likely to cause him injury Tho Provincial 
Governments are empowered to prescribe maximum weights which may 
be lifted or carried by men, women o± children. 

The Act contains a separate chapter laymg down specific welfare 
moasuros such as washing facilities, first aid appliances, canteens, rest 
shelters, creches, etc Most of thoso were covered by rub s under tho 
Factories Act, 1934. Tw r o new welfare provisions added by the Act 
of 1948 relate to seating arrangements for workers and the power given 
to Provincial Governments to make rules requiring factories to provide 
suitable places for keopir.g tho workers’ clothing and for the drying of 
wet clothing 

The Act grants pow-r to the Provincial Governments to make 
rulos requiring the representatives of workers in any factery to be as¬ 
sociated with the management, m regard to tho welfare arrangements for 
the workers. By another provision, the Act requires the owner of any 
factory, employing 500 or more workers, to appoint welfare officers. 
Provincial Governments have boon given power to prescribe the duties, 
qualifications and conditions of service of these officers.* 

Employment of Young Persons —Under the 1934 Act the minimum 
age for employment of children was fixed at 12 and persons betwreen 
tho ages of 15 and 17 wore treated as children if not certified fit for em¬ 
ployment as adults The 1948 Act has fixed tho minimum age of em¬ 
ployment at 14 and has raised the upper age limit of adolescents from 
17 to 18. Like the 1934 Act, the 1948 Act also provides f.r medical 


* Tho Government of the United Provinces have framed the U. P Factories Welfaro 
Officers’ Rules, 1940 These rules were put into force with effect from July 5, 1949. 
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examination and certification of children and adolescents before employ¬ 
ment but lays down that the certificates shall be valid only for a period of 
12 months. 

Hours of Work —The hours of work for adult workers romain the 
same as under the 19.34 Act, » e , 48 hours per week and 9 hours per day 
with a spreadover of 10| hours in a day. For children and adolescents, 
however, the hours of work have been reduced from 5 to 4| per day and 
the spreadover has been fixed at 5 hours No adult worker is allow? d 
to work for more, than 5 hours unless he has had an interval for rest of at 
least half an hour The Act authorises Provincial Governments to 
make rules providing for exemptions of certain persons from the pro¬ 
visions of the Act relating to hours of work, weekly holidays, etc, but 
where such exemptions are made, the Act provides that (1) the total 
number of hours of work should not exceed 10 m a day , (2) the total 
numbfr of hours of overtime work should not exceed 50 m any one quarter, 
and (.3) the spreadover should not exceed 12 hours m a day Employ¬ 
ment of wemen and children betwcon 7pm and 6 a.m is prohibited. 
For overtime work the Act previd s that the employe s shall be paid 
twice the.r normal rates of wages. 

Leave mth Wages - Besides weekly holidays, every worker is ov 
titled to leave with wages after 12 months’ contmuous service at the 
following rate : adult—one day for every 20 days of work, Eubjoct to a 
minimum of 10 days, children—one day for every 15 days of work, subject 
to a minimum of 14 days If a worker l* discharged or quits servico 
before he has taker, the leave earned by him, the omployor is roqmred to 
pay waget> tc him m respect of leave not enjoyed by him. 

Occupational Diseases, etc —It is obligatory on the part of the factory 
managers to give informat or. regarding epocified accidents which cause 
death or serious bodily injury or regarding occupational diseases con¬ 
tracted by employees Medical practitioners attending on person? suffer¬ 
ing from occupational diseases aro also required to report the cases to 
the Chief Inspector of Factories The Act. authorises Factory Ins¬ 
pectors to take samplt s of substances used in the manufacturing process if 
their u«e is either contrary to the provisions of the Act or likely to cause 
bodily injury or injury to the health of the workers. The Provincial 
Governments art authorised to appoint competent persons to enquire 
into the causes of any accident or into any case of occupational disease. 

Administration and Enforcement —The 1948 Act does not make 
any change in the machinery set up for the admim. tration and enforce¬ 
ment cf the law. But m view of the wider coverage and extended scope 
of the Act it has become necessary for the Provincial Government to 
strengthen their Factory Inspectorates. Most of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments have already taken steps to increase the number of Factory 
Inspectors. Although the Central Government have no executive res¬ 
ponsibility for the administration of the Act, they have set up an advisory 
organisation known as the Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories The 
organisation is serving as a clearing house for information and has pub¬ 
lished pamphlets, posters, etc , to educate workers as well as employer^ 
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in safety, welfare and other allied matters. It has also conducted some 
traimng courses for Factory Inspectors 

Administration of the Factories Act, 1934 —From the Annual Keports 
on the working of the Act it would appear that there has been a progressive 
improvement m the inspection of factories since the end of tlio war. The 
following table shows the number of factories inspected m certain selected 
years and the number of convictions obtained against the factory- 
owners for breaches of the law. 


TABLE XLI 

STATISTICS RELATING TO FACTORY INSPECTION ANT) CONVICTION 



Total No 

No of factories 

No of factories 

No of convictions 

Year 

of 

factories 

inspected 

not mspocti d 

obtained 

1929 

8,129 

8,058 

6,953 (86 6) 

1,176 (14 5) 

1,302 

1934 

7,705 (89 0) 

933 (11 0) ! 

1,468 

1939 

10,400 

9,040 (86 4) 

1,420 (13 0) 

1,569 

1944 

14,071 

11,713 (83 2) 

2,358 (16 8) 

1,776 

1945 

14,701 

11,806 (80 0) 

2,955 (20 0) 

1,526 

1940* 

14,205 

14,570 

11,512 (81 Q) 

2,693 (19 0) 

1,480 

1947t 

11,778 (80 8) 

2,798 (19 2) 

2,057 

2.079 

1948 

15,900 

13,145 (82 b) 

2,701 (17 1) 


(Figures in brackets mo percentages) 

It would be seen that while the percentage of uninspected factories 
was as high as 20 in 1945 it was only 17 4 in 1948 Most of 
the offences related to employment of workers in contravention of the 
provisions relating to hours of work, non-observance of the requirements 
relating to safety, health and sanitation and non-subnussion of returns. 

Indian States 

The industrially advanced Indian States have also passed Factories 
Acts which are more or less on the lines of the Indian Factories Act, 
1934 The mam differences between the provisions of the Indian Facto¬ 
ries Act, 1934 and those of the Acts m force in the Indian States were 
given in the 1946 issue of the Year Book The developments during the 
year are given below. 

As a result of the enactment of the Indian Factories Act, 1948, the 
Governments of some of the Indian States reviewed factory legislation 
m force m their State and passed new Acts. In Mysore, two amending 
Acts were passed during the year to provide for the grant of holidays 

* Excluding the Punjab and N. W. F P 

t Relates to the Dominion of India 
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with pay to factory workers and to niako provision for the setting up of 
canteens m factories employing hundred or more workers The factory 
law in Travancore State was revised in March 1949 when a new Act* 
was passed on the lines of the Indian Factories Act, 1948. The Travan¬ 
core and Cochin States were later merged into one state called the Umted 
State of Travancore and Cochin but the laws of the respective States are 
still m force in the areas of the respc ctive States The administration of 

the Acts m the Umted State of Travancore and Cochin is the responsi¬ 
bility of the Chief Inspector of Factories who is assisted by a Factory 
Inspectorate There are two Divisional Inspectors and one Inspector 
of Factories and Boilers for the Cochin area For the Travancore area 
there are three Divisional Inspectors of Factories and one Lady Inspector 
of Factories In Baroda State also a now Actf was passed on the lines 
of the Indian Factories Act, 1948 The Indian Factories Act, 1948 has 
been applied to Himachal Pradesh and to all States which have been 
merged in Bihar, the U P. and the Central Provinces and Berar. 
The Governments of Vmdhya Pradesli and Saurashtra have adapted 
the Indian Factories Act of 1948. 

(6) Legislation Relating to Unregulated Factories 
THE C. P UNREGULATED FACTORIES ACT, 1937 

During their investigations, the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India found many abuses prevailing in unregulated lactones and made 
certain recommendations for removing them. They recommended the 
extension of a few sections of the Factories Act to small factories using 
power and employing between 10 and 20 persons and suggested that a 
simple Act should be passed for regulating conditions in factories not 
using power. 

Although the recommendations of the Commission m respect of 
workshops using power were given effect to by an amendment of the 
Factories Act in 1940, no all-India measure was adopted to implement 
their recommendations in respect of factories not using power The 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar, however, gavo a lead 
and passed the Central Provinces Unregulated Factories Act in 1937 
This Act defines an unregulated factory as any place wherenn 50 or more 
workers are employed and to which the Factones Act does not apply and 
wherein bidi making, shellac manufacture or leather tanning is carried 
on The Act limits the daily hours of w ork to 10 for men, 9 for women 
and 7 for children and provides for a rest interval of at least half an hour 
after 5 hours’ work Under the^Uit persons below the age of 14 are 
treated as children No child can be employed unless he has completed 
his tenth year and unless he is certified as fit for employment by a certi¬ 
fying surgeon Provision has been made for regulating the hours during 
which women and children may be employed The Act also provides 
for weekly holidays In addition to the above Act, certain bye-’aws 

* The Travancore Factories Act, 194D published m the Travancore Government 
Gazette dated March 16, 1949 

t The Factories Aot, 1949 Published in the extraordinary is»ue of the Adnyapal- 
nka, 8 imanya Vibhag, Part III—Sub-part I dated March 17, 1949 
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were framed by the C P. Government in 1941 and in 1948 under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Municipalities Act for the regulation of conditions 
in bidi factories. 

In 1947 the total number of factories covered by the Jet was 139. 
The average daily number of workers omployed in these factories was 
5,064. 

THE MADRAS NON-POWER 1'ACTORIES ACT, 1947 

In Madras, a separate Act, known as the Madras Non-power Fac¬ 
tories Act, was passed m 1947 Like the C P and Berar Act, it seeks 
to regulate the conditions cf labour in undertakings which are not 
subject to the Factories Act but the Act is moie elaborate and covers a 
wider field It applies, m the first instance, to certain specified indust¬ 
ries and handicrafts wherein 10 or more woikers are employed Tho 
Government can, however, vary the schedule of employments and apply 
any or all of the provisions of the Act to places or premises in which less 
than 10 workers are employed It is obligatory on the part of the occu¬ 
pier of every non-power factory covered by the Act to take a licence for 
carrying on work in such a factory The minimum age of nployment 
has been fixed at 11 years Persons between the ages of 14 and 17 can 
be employed only if they are certified as fit for employment by a certi¬ 
fying surgeon Hours of work have been fixed at 9 pci day and 48 per 
week and the spreadover is limited to 10 hours in a day Provision has 
also been made in the Act for weekly holidays In addition to weekly 
holidays every worker is entitled to 12 days’ sick leave and 12 days’ 
casual leave with wages during every year of service In the case of 
seasonal factories, the period of lea ve is to be determined by the number of 
days worked by the worker The provisions of the Act relating to health 
and safety are similar to those of the Factories Act, 1934 The Act lays 
down that no occupier of a factory shall dispense with the services of a 
worker who has worked continuously for six months except for a reason¬ 
able cause and without giving such worker at least one month’s notice 
or wages in lieu of such notice. 

As has already been stated m the section on the Factories Act, 
1948, the unregulated factories have now come withm its purview It 
authorises Provincial Governments to extend certain essential provi¬ 
sions of the Act relating to health, safety, welfare, hours of work and age 
of employment to all work places irrespective of the number of persons 
employed The C P Unregulated Factories Act and the Madras Non¬ 
power Factories Act, 1947 have not been repealed so far The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras by a notification have extended the provisions of the 
Factories Act, 1948 to all places wherein (a) a manufacturing process is 
carried on without the aid of power , or is so ordinarily carried on ; 
and (6) ten or more but less than 20 persons are employed 
Indian States 


The C P and Berar Act has been applied to all States which have 
been merged m the C. P. and Berar In Cochin a Bill was framed on the 
lines of the Madras Act but from the available information it would appear 
that it has not been passed so far. 
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2. Mines 

(a) The Indian Mines Act, 1923 

Tho first Act for regulating working conditions in mines was passed 
in 1901. This was overhauled and superseded by a moro comprehensive 
Act in 1923. The new Act, known as the Indian Mint s Act, camo into 
forco on 1st July 1924. It was not till 1935 that material changes were 
made in the Act when, largely as a result of tho recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India and the adoption of the draft 
International Labour Convention on hours of work in coal mines, the Act 
was amended. It was further amended in 1936, 1937, 1940 and 
1946. The following is a brief summary of tho essential provisions of the 
Act as it stands now 

It applies to all mines. A mine has been defined as “ any excavation 
where operation for the purposo of searching for or obtaining minerals 
has been or is boing carried on ” For persons employed on the surface, 
it fixes tho dady hours of work at 10 with a maximum spreadover of 12 
hour., including an interval for rest of one hour after six hours’ work. 
The daily hours of work and the spreadover for persons employed below 
ground have been fixed at nine The weekly horns of work for all 
employees are fiftyfour No person is allowed to work in a mine for 
more than 6 days in a week Persons holding the position of super¬ 
vision, management, « tc , are not covered by those provisions. 

The Act prohibits the employment of children below tho age of 15 
and lays down that no person below tho age of 17 Bhall bo allowed to work 
underground unless ho has boon certified to bo medically fit and carries 
a token to that eff ct while at work In 1929 the Central Government 
promulgated certain regulations framed under the Act whereby the em¬ 
ployment of women underground was banned However, due to shortage 
of labour in mines during the Second World War tho ban was lifted m 
1943 Since 1st February 1946 tho ban has been reunposed. 

Provision has been mado in the Act for adequate supply of drinking 
water, maintenance ol medical appliances and proper sanitary arrange* 
ments By virtue of an amending Act passed m 1946 provision has been 
made for the maintenance of closed shower baths, separately for men and 
wrmen, at or near the pit head In 1945 a Mines (Amendment) Ordi¬ 
nance was promulgated to provide for the maintenance of creches in 
minea Though this Ordinance was repealed in 1947, its provisions were 
incorporated in the Act 

The Act author se3 the Central Government to frame rules and re¬ 
gulations for tho administration of the Act and for proscribing conditions 
to make the mining operation as safe as possiblo In exorcise of these 
powers a large number of regulations have been framed which cover the 
entire field of safety. Provision has also been made in the Act for the 
constitution of Mining Boards in important mining areas consisting of 
representatives of employers, employees and Government The function 
of the Boards is to assist Government m framing rules under the Act. 
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With a view to collecting comprohonsive monthly statistics regarding 
production, employment, earnings of workers, hours of work, etc,m coal 
mines covered by the Act, the Government of India propose to amend the 
Coal Mines Regulations A draft of the proposed amendments has 
already been published by Government for olicitmg public opinion.* 

Tho administration of the Act is the responsibility of the Government 
of India The Government have appointed a Chief Inspector of Miues to 
administer and enforce the Act He is assisted m this work by Inspec¬ 
tors of Mines and by District Magistrates who may also be roquirod to 
discharge the duties of Inspectors of Minos Tho following tabular 
statement gives information regarding inspections during certain selected 
years 


TABLE XLII 


STATISTICS RELATING TO INSPECTION OP MINESt 


Year 

Total No 
of mines 

No of 
mini's ins 
posted 

No ol mines 
not inspected 

To al No of 
inspections 
made by 
Inspectors 

1929 

1,732 

1,016 (68 7) 

716 (41 3) 

2,388 

1934 

1,075 

980 (58 9) 

689 (41 1) 

2,601 

1939 

1,864 

1,210 (04 9) 

654 (35 l) 

2,947 

1944 

2,359 

1,361 (57 7) 

998 (42 3) 

2,743 

1945 

2,151 

1,494 (09 r >) 

657 (30 5) 

3,487 

1946 

2,119 

1,316 (62 1) 

803 (37 9) 

3,155 

1947J 

1,976 

1,478 (74 8) 

498 (25 2) 

3,513 

1948+ 

1,897 

1,317 (09 4) 

680 (30 6) 

3,819 


(Figures in braokots are percentages) 


In order to secure stricter enforcement of the Act, the Mines Depart¬ 
ment has now beon strengthened Tho number of Inspoctors increased 
from 14 m 1947 to 16 m 1948 More officers are being appointed to the 
Inspectorate and tho surveying staff has also been strengthened 

During tho year 1948 the causes of nearly all fatal and serious acci 
dents and all complaints of breaches of regulations, etc , were investigat¬ 
ed, and 79 prosecutions weie launched A circular letter was also issued 
during tho year by the Chief Inspector of Mines tomino owners requesting 
them to take certain precautionary measures so that accidents could be 
averted. 

In addition to visits paid by regular Inspectors, a large number of 
inspections are made by the Medical Officers in the Provinces, who are 


•Published under notification No LP 158(2) dated 5th July 1949 
tSouroe • Annual Reports of tho Chiof Inspector of Minos in India. 

+ Information relates to the Dominion of India. Statistics supplied by the Chief 
Inspector of Mmes 
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ex-officio Inspectors of Mmes, for purposes of inspection of sanitary condi¬ 
tions in mines.* 


Indian States 

Measures have also been adopted by some of the Indian States to 
regulate tho conditions of work in mmes In Travancore, mmes are 
regulatod by the Travancore Mines and Minorals Regulations, 1928. 
Those Regulations are more or less based on the Indian Mines Act, 1923 
with tho difference that the hours of work in Travancore havo been fixed 
at 11 per day and 54 and 42 per week for workorb employed above ground 
and underground respectively The minimum ago of employment of 
children has been fixed at 14 as compared to 15 in India Conditions of 
employment of labour in mmes in Mysore State are regulated by the 
Mysore Mines Act, 1906 The provisions of this Act relating to mining 
employees aro general m character and deal only with discipline, health 
and safety of tho employees The Act does not regulato the hours of work 
of the workers Mines in Mayurbhanj Stato are regulated by tho Mayur- 
bhanj State Mmes Order, 1937 Th provisions of the Indian Act have 
been applied to Himachal Pradesh and to States which have merged m 
tho C P. and Borar and Bihar From tho available information it would 
appear that the Government of Vmdhya Pradesh havo promulgated an 
Ordinance for regulating the conditions of work of perwms employed in 
mines. 


3 Plantations 

The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 
Ono of the earlics*- measures in the history of labour legislation in 
I idia was adopted m connection with the woikers employed m tho planta¬ 
tions. At tho initial stages of its development the plantation industry 
in Assam was confronted with the problem of scarcity of labour The 
attempts of the employor. to secure labour from distant Provinces created 
various difficulties and problems To meet these difficulties a series of 
Acts wore passed between 1863 and 1901 Thc.so measures, however, 
gave ris a to a system of indentured labour The system instead of solving 
the problem of adequate labour supply created new difficulties and m 
1901, therefore, the Assam Labour ami Emigration Act was passed. In 
1908 and 1915 two amending Acts woro passed which, inter alia, abolished 
the system cf indentured labour and withdrew tho right of private arrest 
by the employers The Act, howevor, failed to solve the problems of the 
industry The Royal Commission on Labour in India oxamined the 
question m considerable detail and mado a number of recommendations 
These recommendations formed the basis of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act which was passed in 1932 This Act came into force on 1st 
October 1933. 

*A Bill to amend and consolidate tho law relating to tho regulation of labour and 
safety in n mes has been introduced in the Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative) on 
the 8th nccomber 1949 and has boon referred to a Select Committee The proposed legis¬ 
lation differs from the existing law in certain respects and tho more important provisions 
regulating labour and safoty m mines will largely be on the lines of the Factories Aot, 1943 
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The Act deals mainly with the regulation of recruitment of workers 
for tea gardens m Assam It authorises Provincial Governments, subject 
to the control of the Central Government, to declare any area within their 
Provmce to be a controlled emigration area and to grant licenso to any 
person to act as a local forwarding agent on behalf of an employer or 
employers Such licenses can bo granted only on the application of the 
employing interests The Government, howover, can refuso to entertain 
an application if the employing interests have not made proper provision 
for forwarding, accommodation and feeding of assisted emigrants on their 
journey to the tea estatos Persons from controlled emigration areas 
can be forwarded to Assam only through licensed local forwarding agents. 
The Act lays down that assisted emigrants from such aTeas shall bo forward¬ 
ed to Assam only through the prescribed routos and shall be accompanied 
on thtir journoy by a competent person deputed by the local forwarding 
agent 

The Provincial Governments, with the concurrence of the Central 
Government, can also declare any controlled emigration area or any part 
of such area tc be a restricted recruiting aroa In that c.uo, no person 
except a licensed forwarding agent, a licensed recruiter or a gardon sirdar 
holding a certificate from the owner or manager of a tea estate, can assist 
another person to proceed to Assam as an assisted emigrant. 

The Act prohibits any assistance tc childron below 16 years of age to 
proceed to Assam unions they are accompamod by their parents or other 
relatives on whom they are dependent Similarly, no married woman who 
is living with her husband can be assisted to prc ceed to Assam without 
the consent of her husband Under the Act every emigrant labourer 
and his family have a right of repatriation at tho cost of the employer 
after tho oxpiry of tlireo yoars from tho date of his entry into Assam or at 
an earlier dato m cortam special circumstances. The Act requires the 
employer to pay not only the fare for the journey but also to give a 
subsistence allowance for the period of journoy 

Tho Act ompowors tho Central Government to make rules for prescrib¬ 
ing the qualifications of persons who may lie granted licences to act as 
recruiters, for the collection of a cess, for prescribing the accommodation 
and the scalo of diet to bo provided and the sanitary arrangements to be 
made at each depo+, e+c 

For purposes of administration, the Act provides for the appointment 
of a Controller of Emigrant Labour He may be assisted by Doputy 
Controllers of Emigrant Labour and Civil Surgeons and District Magis¬ 
trates His function is to supervise the recruitment and repatriation of 
emigrant labourers To meet the expenses of the Controller and his 
establishment, the Act provides for the levy of a cess on the employing 
interests, at such rate, not exceeding mne rupees for each assisted emigrant 
entering Assam, as the Central Government may determine tor the year of 
levy. For the year 1949-50 Government have fixed Ks 3 as the rate of 
the cess The Controller of Emigrant Labour prepares annual reports 
on the administration of the Act. These reports contain information 
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regarding the working and living conditions of labour in the Assam tea 
plantations The following table gives statistics relating to emigrant 
labour in Assam 


TABLE XLIII 

STATISTICS RELATING TO EMIGRANT LABOUR IN ASSAM* 


Yoarf 

Total Labour Force 

Total 

Number 
of now 
emigrants 

Nu nl er 

grants 
repatri¬ 
ated 
during 
tho year 

No of 
emigrants 
who 

postponed 
their 
nght to 
repatria¬ 
tion 

Adults 

Children 

1934 

625,041 

603,968 

1,128,999 

47,960 

266 


193') 

600,459 

604,147 

1,170,006 

30,262 

13,999 

9,224 

1944 

684,777 

560,092 

1,150,869 

41,940 

17,351 

7,842 

1945 

580,419 

605 040 

1,146,459 

45,147 

12,985 

6,724 

1046 

684,222 

600,217 

1,144,439 

44,574 

26,814 

11,733 

1947 

492,749 

473,308 

966,057 

43,007 

21,047 

13,675 

1948 

492,408 

480,597 

979,005 

36,758 

21,013 

17,511 


The Act does not regulate the working conditions of workers on tea 
estates This defect m the law was commented upon by the Labour 
Investigation Committee in its Mam Report J The Government of India 
have now under consideration the question of the wellare of planta¬ 
tion workers In 1947, a tripartite Industrial Committee for Plantations 
was set up by Government to consider the problems of the plantation 
industry. In its first meeting the Committee recommended that an 
enquiry should be made into the cost and standard of living of workers in 
the plantation industry so that reasonable wages for workers could be 
fixed This work was entrusted to the Director, Labour Bureau. The 
committee also decided that a medical expert should be deputed to study 
the existing standards of medical aid in plantations and to submit propo¬ 
sals for improvement For this purpose Major E Lloyd Jones, Deputy 
Director-General of Health Services (Social Insurance) was deputed by 
Government. The reports of the Director, Labour Bureau§ and Major 
Lloyd Jones11 were examined by the Committee when it, met in March 
1948. The Committee agreed that the standards of medical care should 
be prescribed by law and that employment of children below the age of 
] 2 in plantations should be stopped All associations of planters in India 

♦Source • Annual Reports on tho Working of tho Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
Aot, 1932 

■fFigurcs up to 1946 are for undivided India Tlioso for 1947 are for Assam in the 
Dominion of India Eightyfive tea estates in the Sylhet district of Assam foil m East 
Bengal (Pakistan) Figures relating to these estates have not been included in the 1947 
and 1948 statistics. 

JPage 61. 

fjReport on an Enquiry into the Cost and Standard of Living of Plantation Workers in 
Assam and Bengal, published by tho Manager of Publications, Government of India, Delhi. 

UStandard of Medical Care for Tea Plantations m India, published by the Manager of 
Publications, Government of India, Delhi 
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have issued uicular letters to their membci estates recommending the 
implementation of the decision of the Committee i egaiding employment of 
children Fiom such information as is available it would appear that this 
ret ommendat ion has been implement! d by the plantei s. The Committee 
also discussed the question of framing a laboiu rode for 1 'gulatmg the 
conditions of work on plantations A plantation law is under the consi¬ 
deration of the Government 

4. Tiansport 

(a) The Jmiiak It ail wav s Aci, 1 <M)0 

Ch ipter VI(ci) of the Indian Railways Ad, I POO as am nd'd in 
10.10, de i Is with liouis of work and penoiU of m st of mil way employees 
except those covered by the Factones Ait «md t.li j Mine-, Yet <nd those 
spot lfic .illy excluded by Govcinment \\orkeis com red by thi » Chapter 
ot the Act aic classified into two categories, rum *ly,»ontumous workers 
and essentially inteimittent woikers Au oiding to the \< t, the hours of 
work of essentially inteimittent worker* aie St a week and those of 
continuous worhois GO a week ou an average duung a mout.U , generilly 
railway servants have to be given a lest of not les, than 21 < uisecutivc 
hours each week commencing on Sunday This piovlston, however, does 
not apply to essentially intermittent woikers <» to those for w hom shelter 
peiiods of rest are pr scribed Provision exists in the Act foi making 
temporary exemptions fiom tlxe maximum linui s of w ork a nd the gi ant of 
rest periods m cases of emeigency and exceptional piessur<* of work but 
overtime must be paid at one and a qu inei times the oidmary late of 
pay. The Aft empoweis Government to make mlcs regarding certain 
matters dealt with by the Act The rules tint .fiamcd are known as the 
ltaihvay Servants Homs of Employment Rule->butthc Vet and the rules, 
etc , are generally refeiied to as Hours of Employment Regulations. 

Ad mind ration and Enjoicemait — The Adnumst etion of the Act 
has since 1946 been the responsibility of the Chief Laboiu Commissioner 
(Central) and the oilicers uudei him Til ‘s' 1 ofh ei. hav * been deilared 
as Supervisors ol Railway Labour vndei the Act and aic assisted by 
Labour inspectors (Central) 

The Report of the Labour T nvestigation Committee as also the Annual 
Report on the working of the Houis of Employment Regulations show 
that there have been complaints legaiding the obscnance of the pro¬ 
visions of the Aci ielating to tempoiaiy exemptions, periods of rest, 
overtime payments, classification of woikers as ‘ tontmuous ’ or ‘ essen¬ 
tially inteimittent ’, etc In his Annual Report on the woiking of the 
Hours of Employment Regulations, the Chief Labom Commissioner 
brought to notice the changed conditions in winch Rnilwaymen w T ere 
working and the consequent need for a fiosli examination of the nature of 
work and classification ot each eutcgoiy 

In 1946, the All-India Railwaymcn s Federation approached the 
Government of India to appoint an Adjudicator m respect of certain 
demands of railway workers and Mi Justice G S Rajadhyaksha was 
accordingly appointed as an Adjudicatoi by Government m April of that 
M917MofLubour K 2 
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year. The matters m dispute related to hours of work, periodic rest, 
leave reserves and leave rules and holiday concessions for daily rated and 
inferior staff 

The Adjudicator submitted his award to Government in May 1947 
In lus award he rccommendod the extension of the scope of the Hours of 
Employment Regulations so as to cover various other categories of work¬ 
ers who w ere then excluded and suggested that railway servants should 
be reclassific d into the following four categories 

(i) Intensive —Those whose work is of a specially strenuous nature 
involving continuous concentration or hard manual labour with little or 
no periods of relaxation, c g , staff whose employment m a continuous 
process is such that it does not, m a 24-hour cycle, afford respite from 
strenuous work whether in the fonn of inaction or light w'ork to the 
extent of at least G hours , 

(??) Continuous —All railway .servant.® governed by the llouis of 
Employment Regulations other than those whoso employment may be 
classified as ‘ intensive ‘ essentially intermittent ’ or who may be 
‘ excluded ' by an order ot the competent authority 

(???) Essentially wteimittent ■—Those whose daily duty hours include 
periods of inaction aggregating 6 hours or more (including at least one 
period of not less than one hour or two periods of not less tlian half an 
hour eat h) during which the employee is on duty but is not called upon 
to display either physical activity or sustained attention , 

(???) Excluded — 

(«) certain specified c ategoi ics of c lass IV staff whose employment 
is < cmsnieied to be of an exceptionally light charactei, eg, 
saloon attendants and caretakers and g itekeepers of ‘ C ’ 

(lass level crossings, 

(b) pei sons employed in a confidential capacity, 

(c) supervisory staff, and 

(d) some members of the health ami medical ttaff 

The tabular statement below shows details regarding Ins recom¬ 
mendations id iting to hours of work and peiiods of rest, for different 
c ategoi ics of workers 


Class of workers 

if kly hours of work 

| Periodic rest 

1 Intensive 

45* on in average in a 
month 

1 30 consecutive hours every 

1 week 

2 Continuous 

54* on an average in a 
niont 

T-o 

3 Essentially intermit¬ 
tent 

75* 

24 consecutive hours every 
j week including a full 
night 

48 consecutive hours in a 
month or one period of 
24 consecutive hours in 
each fortnight 

i 

4. Excluded 

No limit prescribed but it 
was suggested that Admi 
nistrations should see that 
unri asonable conditions 
are not imposed 


♦Includes time for tnking over and making over charge, namely, 3 hours in the case 
of(I) and (3) and 2 hours in the case of (2) 
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or foreign ship only by the master of a ship in the presence of a shipping 
master in the manner prescribed by the Act 

The masteL of every British ship, except home-trade ships of a 
burden not exceeding 300 tons, is required to enter into an agreement 
with every seaman at the time of engagement The agreement which 
is to be in a prescribed form provides details legarding the voyage, the 
conditions of work and wages, etc In case the services of any Indian 
seaman are to be terminated at any foreign port, there is a stipulation to 
provide him either suitable employment on board a ship bound for the 
poi t where he was recruited or to such other port in India as may be agreed 
upon or to provide a passage to him to some other port in India free of 
charge or on such other terms as may be agreed upon It is also obligatory 
on the part of a master of a foreign ship to enter into a similar agreement 
with a seaman if he is recruited at any port in India for a foreign voyage. 

Under the Act every seaman engaged by a British foreign going 
ship must be discharged before the shipping master The master of 
every ship, except homc-tiade ships under three hundred tons is required 
to give ,i certificate of discharge to seamen discharged from his ship 
Such eeitaficates are to be m a prescribed form and must specify the 
periods of services of the seaman and the place of his discharge By 
virtue of the amending Act of 1931 a seaman is also entitled to receive 
from the master of every ship, except a home trade ship of less than 300 
tons, a ceitificute regarding the quality of his woik and whether he has 
fulfilled his obligations under the agreement 

Employment of Yonnq ymsons —Employment of children, with 
certain exceptions, is prohibited Similarly, the employment of young 
persons below the age of 18 as trimmers or stokers, except under certain 
specified < onditions, la a bo prohibited m any ship registered in India. 

Payment oj Wayes —A seaman’s right to wages begins from the tune 
he commences his woik or from the time he is required to present himself 
on board a ship under his agieement whichever happens first The master 
or owner of eveiy ship is required to pay to every seaman Ins wages within 
three days after the cargo has been delivered or within five days after 
the seaman’s discharge whichever is earlier Inthccaseof delayed pay¬ 
ment, the seaman is entitled to compensation at the rate of two days’ pay 
tot every day of delay but the total amount is not to exceed 10 days’ 
double pay Every British ship has also to render in a prescribed form to 
the seaman an account of his wages and de iuctions The Act also regulates 
deduction from wages and the system of making advances to seaman. 
Provision lias been made in regard to payment of wages in cases in which 
the agreement of a seaman is prematurely tei minated For instance, if a 
seaman is discharged otherwise than in accordance with the terms of his 
agreement before the commencement of his voyage or before one month’s 
wages are earned by him, without any fault on his part or without his 
consent, he is entitled to receive not only his due wages but also compen¬ 
sation to the extent of one month's wages 

Seamen are protected against the attachment or assignment or sale 
of their wages made prior to tlreir accrual 
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Health and Weljare The supply of sufficient piovisions and water 
of }»ood quality for the use of the new on the scale specified nthe agree¬ 
ment has been provided for by the law Eveiy foreign going British 
ship and every home trade ship of more than .‘500 tons of bmden is required 
to keep on board a sufficient supply of medicines and appliances for 
dealing with sickness, accidents, etc , on the voyage Masters, seamen 
or apprentices belonging to any ship registered in Tndia are also entitled 
to free medical aid Every seaman on board a ship must be allotted 
living accommodation of not less than 12 supei final ft and 72 < ft 

Other Provisions - Othei provisions of the Act deal with disciplinaiy 
matters, disposal of the propeity of deceased seamen grant of relief to 
distressed seamen, etc A seaman who had been lawfully engaged 
cannot leave the ship unless lus agreement terminates desertoi is 
liable to forfeit all or any part of his effects he leaves on board and the 
wages which he may have earned If the desertion take, place outside 
India ho is also liable to imprisonment whuh may extend to 12 weeks 
Penalties have been provided for seamen icfusing to woik or neglecting 
to join their .ships or absenting without leave without sufficient reasons 

Administration — The Act is administered by shipping masters who 
may be assisted by deputy shipping masters Whcie no shipping office 
exists, Government may delegate its duties to some other offu e such as the 
customs It is the duty of the shipping masters to supei vise and facili¬ 
tate the engagement and discharge of seamen in the manner piescnbed 
by the Act and to provide means for securing theu presence on board at 
the proper time, etc 

(c) The Dock Workers (Regulation op Employment) \ot , 1948 

The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act was passed in 
March 1948 with a view to eliminating the hardship caused to dock 
worker, on account of the casual nature of their employment Various 
attempts were made by the Government of Tndia to introduce voluntary 
schemes of decasualisation but since these schemes failed to produce the 
desired re ults Government made a statutory piovision on the subject 
The Act empowers the Central Government m the case of major ports and 
Provincial Governments m the case of other ports to fiame a sc heme for 
the registration of dock workers in order to ensure greater i egularity of 
employment and to regulate the employment of dock workers, whether 
registered or not, and the terms and conditions of sue h employment in 
any port. In particular, the scheme may provide, inter aha for regulating 
the recruitment and entry into the scheme of clock w orkers and their regis¬ 
tration , for regulating the terms and conditions of employment, e q , 
rates of remuneiation, hours of work, and holidays with pay , for prohibit¬ 
ing, restricting or otherwise controlling the employment of dock worker® 
to whom the scheme does not apply , for training and welfare of dock 
workers , for health and safety measures m places where dock workers 
are employed in so far as satisfactory provision therefor does not cxis 
apart from the scheme , for payment to dock worker., covered by 
the scheme of a minimum pay for periods during which employment or 
full employment may not be available for them. 
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Provision has been made in the Act for the setting up of an Advisory 
Committee to advise upon such matters arising out of the administration 
of the Act or any scheme made thereunder winch may lie referred to it 
by Government for advice The Committee is to consist of not more 
than 15 members representing Government, labour and employers m 
equal numbers The Chairman *>f the Committee is to be nominated 
by Government from among the members representing Government 
Provision has also been made foi the appointment of Inspeetors for the 
purpose, of the Act Tn .June 1949 the Cential Government framed 
rules* for regulating the constitution and procedure, etc , of the Advisory 
Committee to lie set up under the A<t 

On the basis of a settlement reached between the dock workers in 
Bomba v and then employers, a Committee was appointed bv the Govern¬ 
ment of Tndia to frame a comprehensive scheme regarding the registration 
of stevedore labour, their employment in rotation, fixation of wages, 
etc The Committee consisted of two repi csentatives each of the Bombay 
Stevedores’ Association and the Bombay Dock Workers’ Union and one 
representative each of the Central Government and the Bombay Port 
Trust The scheme framed bv the Committee, with slight, vaiutions, 
has been published') by Government for eliciting public opinion Tt, is 
proposed to adopt a uniform scheme for all majoi ports based, as far as 
possible, on the Bombay Scheme with suitable modifications 
Indian Staffs 

A Bill on the lines of the Indian Act was framed by the Govemmen 
of Cochin and was published for eliciting public opinion in the Cochin 
Got eminent dinette dated 12th Februaiy 1019 From the available 
inhumation it would appear that the Bill has not been passed into an Act 
so fa i 

5. Legislation relating to workers m Shops and Commercial Establish¬ 
ments 

The first, law r in Tndia for affording pinteetion to shop and com- 
mercial employees was passed by the Government of Bnmbiy in 1959 
The lead given bv that Government was followed b\ the Governments of 
Bengal and the Punjib who passed similar Acts un 1910 The Punjab 
Act was applied to Delhi Province in 1912 \fterthe end of the war, 
othoi Provincial Governments examined the cjuestion of legiilatmg the 
conditions of employment of shop and c ununi i.d employees and passed 
similni laws The Governments of the UP Madras, and the Central 
Provinces and Beiar passed Acts on the subject in 1947 \ Shops and 

Establishments Act was jiasspd m Assam in .Tune. 1918 and was put into 
force, m May 1919 Besides Piovmeial Acts there* is also a Central Act 
known as the Weekly Holidays Act which was passed m 1912 This \et 
is permissive m eharacter and applies to only thos * Provinces which 
notify its application to then Provinces 

♦The Doek Workers ( \dvisory Coimmttoc) Rules, 1*140, Published m the I Jast’te of 
India dated June 11, 1949 

(■Tho Bombay Poek Workers (Regulation of Employment) St hen r, lOtO FiiDh«hed 
m the Qavllr of India Erlraordm in, dated September 17,1949 
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The Government of Bombay appointed a Committee in 1916 to en 
quire into tho working of the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1939 
and to make recommendations for its improvement Largely on the basis 
of the recommendations of this Committee* the Government framed a 
Bill m 1948 which was passed into an Actf in 1949 The new \ct repealed 
the Act of 1939 and introduced a number of changes in the existing pro¬ 
visions It reduced tlio hours of woik of employees made provision 
for holidays with pay, regulated the payment of iv ages and provided for 
health and safety measures In May 1919 an amending Act| was pas¬ 
sed by the Government of Bombay to mtrodme ccitain mmoi changes 
In the same year an amending Act§ was passed by the Government of the 
C.P. and Berar to make provision for the legistrat'ou ot establishments 
and to make certain minor changes The Government ol the U P also 
passed an amending Act^f mFebruary 1949 to reduce the number of holi¬ 
days which were allowed to shop and common ul emphijeos under the 
Act of 1947 The main provisions of the Provincial Acts a-s they stand 
now are as follows 

Scope .—Subject to certain specific exceptions, tho Arts apply m the 
first instance to shops, commercial establishments, restaurants and 
places of amusement in certain selected urban centres The Go\ omments, 
however, are empowered to extend the application of the Acts to such 
other areas or to such other concerns in such areas as they may consider 
necessary Certain types of employees, such as those employed in a 
confidential capacity or whose work is of an intermittent character, arc 
excluded from tho scope of the Acts 

Hours of Work —The following tabular statement shows the main 
provisions of tho Acts relating to hours of work, rest intervals, etc 

♦Report of the Committee appointed to enqniro into tho working of the Shops and 
Establishments Act, 1939 For a summary of the report see page 783 ot the Indian 
Labour Gazette, May 1948 

{Published in the Bombay Government Gazette dated January 11, 1949 
{Published in the Bombay Government Gazette dated May 11, 1949 
§Publishcd in the Ventral Province a and Berar Gazette dated May lb, 1949 
^Published in tho Government Gazette of the United Province*° dated Fobruuy 

6, 1949. 
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Holidays and Leave —Provision has been made in all the \cts for 
weekly (Insure of establishments and for granting leave to employees 
In the Ur and the Punjab the Acts provide that all establishments must 
be closed on one day in a week The Madras and Assam Acts require 
only shops to close on one day in a week Tho Bengal Act lays down that 
every shop should be closed on one and a half days m a week In the 
Bombay Ait provision has been made for weekly closure of shops and 
commercial establishments but no such provision has been made for hotels, 
theatres, etc No provision has been made in the C P and Bcrar Act for 
weekly closure of establishments Most of the Acts provide that employ¬ 
ees shall bo given weekly holidays In addition to weekly holidays, all 
the Acts make provision for the grant of privilege leave, e*c , to employees 
A summary of the provisions of the Acts on this subject is given in the 
tabular statement below * 


TABLE XLV 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO LEAVE AND HOLIDAYS IN DIFFERENT 
PROVINCIAL ACTS 
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Employment of Children and Yovnq Persons —Bengal is the only 
Province which has placed no restrictnm on the employment of children 
In all other Provinces special provision has been made for regulating the 
employment of children and young pci sons The mam piovisions of 
the Acts m this regard will be tound in the statement below 
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Payment of wages — All the Acts contain pi ovisions for legulabing the 
payment of wages of employees The Bombay Ac t onipow ers Government 
to appl y the provisions of the Payment of Wages V( t to all 01 any c lass of 
establishments or to all or any class of employees coveied by the Act 
The U P and Madias Acts lav clown that the w age period should not ex¬ 
ceed one month while the Punjab Act prowdes that it should not be more 
than a foitmght The Assam Act fixes the wage pcnod as one month 
A fter thev become due, v ages must be paid w ithin ten days in Bengal and 
Assam, 7 clays m the U P and 5 day's in Madras The Punjab V< t pro¬ 
vides that wages must be paid on demand at the expiry of each wage 
pound For overtime w’oik, the Bengal Art provide,* th.it the payment 
should be made at one and a quarter times the wages, while the Punjab, 
the U P and Madras Acts provide that employees should be paid at twice 
their ordinaiy rates of wages The C P and Ber.ir Act lays clown that 
overtime shou Id lie paid at one and a half times the oi d inary rate of w ages 
In Bombay, persons employed m shops, commercial establishments and 
plac es of amusement are entitled to got payment at the rate of one and a 
half times their oidmary rate of wages Those employed in residential 
hotels, restaurants or eating houses are entitled to twice their ordinary 
rate of wages for overtime work The U P and Madras Acts also 
make provisions for regulating fines and deductions 

Other Prolusions -With the exception of a fow Acts all other Acts 
provide that no employee shall be dismissed, except under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, unless he is given one month’s previous notice or wages 
m 1 eu thereof Such provision has been made in the UP, Punjab, 
Madras and C.P. Acts. The Bombay Act lays clown that, except m the 
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(,i«»of misconduc t, no employer shall dismiss an employee who has been 
m his (ontiuuoiis employment foi at least tlucc months unless he is given 
14 days’ notu e oi w ages in lieu of notice With the exception of the U P., 
however, none tf the Acts places a coiresponding obligation on the em¬ 
ployee In the U P the A< t provides that an employee wishing to ter¬ 
minate his sei vices must give a similar notice to Ins employer and in the 
e\ eut of Ins f iilure to do so, the employe! can withhold any unpaid wages 
foi a pencil nut exceeding In clays The U P Act also lays down that 
the provision-, of the Workmens Compensation Aet, mutalis mutandis, 
shall apply to eveiy employee of a shop or commercial establishment. 
Madras and Bomba v aie the only Provinces ,vhieh have made pro- 
M«.ions r»latmg to cleanliness, ventilation, lighting and precautions 
against fire m establishments covcml hv the Acts 

AdmnNiatwn - In West Bengal, tin* UP and East Punjab the 
Aitsaieadmmisteicd by the (lucf Inspectors of Shops and Establish¬ 
ments In Madia* the Deputy Chief Inspector of E.ictoi ios, the Assistant 
Onmussionei (if Labour, Inspectors and Inspectresses of Factories, Lab¬ 
our Olfi< ci1 )istii( t Industries Officers, Commissioners of Municipalities, 
Executive Oilicei.s of Pune liayats, Tahsildirs and Deputy Tahsildars are 
responsible for the enforcement of the Aet During the year 1948 the 
Government of Madias also appointed 119 Assistant Inspectors to assist 
1 he *-«* oflu ei Tin* admimstiation of the \< t m Bombay is the respon¬ 
sibility of tin* local anthoi itaes In tho.se ucas which are not subject to 
the pu i ,du turn of any local authority, the \< t j. to be enforced by the 
Pioviik nil Government In the Central Pio\ unes and llorar the Act is 
enforced bv the Tnspeclorsol Faitones 

The ]\'e<l.ly Holidays Act 1912 - A- stated earlier, this Act is per¬ 
missive m (liaiactci and applies to only those Provinces which notify 
its application It jnovides for a woehlv dosuie of shops and for the 
giant of .i weekly liolidav to employees The Piovineial Governments 
are empower d to fix an additional halfday on which persons employed m 
i < st am ants oi theatrexs may be in ante d hohchiys or on which shops 
may beclosi d Sue h holidays are to be treated as paid holidays. 

The Act has been enfoicedm Bihar, \jmer-Merwara, Coorg and 
Onssa TnBiliaiit is admimstcied by the Labour Commissioner. In 
Ajmei-Mei vvaiaa Weekly Holidays Inspector lias been appointed for 'the 
purpose The Goveinment of Cnoig liavc* clcelarcd all Sanitary Inspec¬ 
tors of the Public Health Dopnitment, Parpathgars of the Revenuo 
Depaitmont and Assistant Inspectors of Factories to be Inspectors for 
pui poses of the Act within their ow n pirisclir tion In Orissa, the Govern¬ 
ment have deekiieel Sub-Divisional Magistrates of Cuttack, Puri and 
Berhampui to be Inspectors under the Act 

With the exception of the Central Provinces and Borar and the Bom¬ 
bay Arts none of the Acts provides for the registration of establishments. 
The result is that very little information is available regarding the num- 
bei of establishments which arc covered or the number of persons who &ro 
pioteeted by these Ac ts The following table, however, shows the num¬ 
ber of establishments and the number of persons employed in these es 
tablishments in some of the Provinces. 
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TABLE XLVI 


NUMBER OP ESTABLISHMENTS COVERED BY THE ACTS IV VARIOUS PRO¬ 
VINCES AND THE NUMBER OP PERSONS EMPLOYED IN SUCH ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS* 
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Enforcement —From the available reports on the w 01 king ot the Ar Is 
it would appear that stiict enforcement of the laws m most of the Provin¬ 
ces has not been found possible due to madcquai y of the mspei tiny st.iff 
In some of the lb evinces, c q , the IT P and Madras, wheie tie' Arts weio 
put into force only recently the inspecting stall pud inoic attention to 
wards acquainting employers and emplovecs with the provisions of the 
Act and only a few proser utions w eie launched In Delln most of the 111 e- 
gularities whuh were detected related to non-compliance with the pi 
visions of the Act logaidmg posting of notices, maintenance of recoids 
and registers, closed da vs and leave The lepoi r. st itos f h it the eni| doyeis 
generally overlook the provisions ot the Vet lcgaiding closed days 
because the amount of fine proscribed by the Act is msignifu aut 

In Bihar and Apnei-Meiwara, where the Weekly Ttohdiys Act is 
in force, the employees are demanding that then hours of w r orlc also 
should be regulated 

Indian States 

Among the Indian States which have enarted legislation on the sub¬ 
ject are Indore, Baroda, Mysore, and ('ochm Detn i Is i ega i dmg the pro¬ 
visions of the Acts, passed by thet-o States were given m the ptevious 
issues of the Year Book During the yei, 1919 a Bill was fumed by the 
Government of Travancore to provide for the reguHtion of i onditions of 
work m shops and commercial establishments, etc Tin* Bill was diafted 
on the lines of similar enactment m foice in Cochin and Madras The Go¬ 
vernment of Sauraslitra adapted the Bombay Shops and Establishments 
Act, 1939 and enforced it in the State with effect from 7th June 1949 

*E\ropt ill llio nso of Bniiilivv 11 « Inruns it 1 ifi> Id tin m<m 1018 

lAlmiifc ’i.otxl •.( ills oh nod bv lli<‘ n fusees mil shout 81XM) shops sifuitnl in I ha vAdtiiis 
localities of the i if v mo mn without tho In 1|> of liny omplo\is> 20,100 oinploji es ah (mploud 
in tho romaiiniu' 12 r >81 shops only 

J Tho miinher of shops, oti .anil tho miinlim of )K isoiis cmploj nl therein is larger because of the 
wider c m orago of tho At t 
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Fjom tho available information it would appear that the Government 
of Bhopal are at present considering the question of legulatang the condi¬ 
tions of work, etc of (oinmeui il employees in the State The Govern¬ 
ment of Bihai have applied the Indian Weekly Holidays Act to those 
States which have merged in the Pro vim e 

6. Safety and Welfare 

\ a ) The Lxmvx Dock Laboureus Act, 19.51 
The \ct was passed in August 1934 to give effect to tic Convention 
of the International Labour Organisation tone cining the protec turn agamsi 
accidents ot woi k< is employed in loading and unloading of ships It was 
not, how'over, put into foice till 10th February 1948. TlieActautho 
uses Government to make regulations for the .safety of woikeis emplovc.l 
m the loading and unloading of ships In exorcise of the powers c onleried 
b> this \ct, the Goveinmen 4 ' ol India framed ceitain regulations which 
weie published m the (1 azotic of India dated 17t.h -Fanuaiy 1918 These 
regulations provide foi (a) the safety of working places and approaches 
to workplaces which the woikeis have to use (h) the lighting and fencing 
of w oik places and appioaches to workplaces, {() the natuic ot moans of 
access to and from ships, (d) measuies to be taken for safe tianspoit of 
woikeis to or fiom a ship by water, (e) the safetv of wothers engaged m 
removing oi replacing hatch tovoimg and bc»ams (/) ensuiing the* safe 
working of hoisting machines oi gears, lifting mac limes, etc , (<j) the fencing 
cf mac hinei y, In e eleetuc c onduc tens and steam pipes (li) safc*ty measures 
mi stac king and unstackmg, stow mg and unstow mg ot c aigo, and (i) main¬ 
tenance of fust-aid equijiment, ambulances, and hfe saving appliances foj 
rescue of diowning poisons 

For piiiposcs of cnfoi cement, the Act pio\idesfoi the appointment 
of 1’ispccr.oi by the CVnt.ial Govc*riunent The Act also dec hues tl ll 
Principal Ofheeis of the Mercantile Mamie Depaitment to be cr-officio 
Inspcctois under the \et within then puisdicfem For the poits of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madias, Doc k Snfelv Inspcctois have been appoint¬ 
ed Tho Inspector at Madias is also m charge of the Ports of ('oclnn and 
Vi/agapatam 

I\ni4N Sr vies 

V Dock Labourers Ac t on the model of the Indian \et was also parsed 
by the 1 Cochin State m December 19.3(> 

(b) The Coal Minfs Sa^ri v (Si owing) Act, 1939 
The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act piovides foi the creation of a 
fund to assist stowing measures According to the* Act tho expenses of 
the Fluid aio to be met bv an excise duty and its administration is entrust¬ 
ed to a Coal Mines Stowing Board consisting of six persons The Act 
empoweis the Chief Inspeetoi and Inspcctois of Minos to require the 
ownei, agent oi manager of a coal mine to take such protective measure^ 
including stowing, in the mine a* the Chief Inspector oi the Inspcctois 
may think necessary During an ad hoc investigation into the condi¬ 
tions of labour in coal mines made during 1946, it was found that very 
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few mines had taken advantage of the Act and that sand stowing in coal 
mines was m evidenco only in a few The w orkmg of the Act was examined 
by the Indian Coalfields Committee (1945) who recommended that stowing 
should bo mado compulsory in lespcrt of extinction of .ill coals w nil an 
ash content of up to 30 pei cent and that stowing for cons, i vat ion m 
addition to that for safety should be assisted to an extent of 75 per rent 
of the total cost subject to a maximum assistant e of 11s 2 pei ton of ioa* 
extrai ted For meeting tho increased e\pcnditiue they recommended 
that the rate of stowing cess should be m< leased to As 8 pei ton of coal 
immediately and to Its 1-2-0 per ton ot coal e\entualb 

Tho above recommendations of the ('ommittee h i\.»been implemented 
by tho Government to tho extent mentioned below it has b. en <h*eided 
that stowing for purposes other than lonsoivition should he assisted to 
the extent of 75 per cent of the total cost. sub|ec« to a maximum ot Its 
2 per ton of coal extracted In the * ase ol (ollu i .es w hie h stow voluntai i- 
ly by hand packing with suifato materials, the ia<( of assist nice is now r 
85 per cent of tho total cost subject to a maximum of Its 2 8-0 per ton 
Tho rate of assistance for eompulsoiy stowing and piotnt >o works 
icmains at 100 jier cent as before Since bt l\Iav 1917 the iat« of excise 
duty has been raised to tho maximum peimissible urn lei the Act, z c , 3 
annas por ton on coal and 4 annas and 6 pies j« i tori on jiaid coke The 
implementation of the recommendations ot tho Committee regaiding 
amendment of the Aet for the purpose of bringing stowing foi conserva 
tion within the scope of the Art and foi laising the rates of ext iso duty 
to the maximum limits recommended by the Indian Coalfields Committee 
has been deferred for the timo being 

(r) The Coal Mines Laboi r Weliarx Fund Ah, 1917 

Tn view of the need for staiting oiganised welfare woik m the coal¬ 
fields, the Government of India promulgated an Ordinance on 31st .January 
1944 with the object of constituting a fund called the Coal Mines Labour 
Wclf.no Fund This Ordinance was leplaced by the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Aet, 1947, which was designed to make b.ttei piovi.s>on 
for financing measures for promoting the welfare of labour employed m 
the coal mining mdustiy The Act came into foicc on 14th June 1917 
It provides, inlet aha, for the setting up of a fund to be called the Coal 
Mines Labour Housing and Genoial Welfine Fund which will maintain 
two accounts, namely the Housing Account and tho Genoial Welfare 
Account 

Finances of the Fund —The Act provides foi tho levy of a cess on all 
coal and coko despatched from collieries m the Indian Dominion at such 
rate, not less than four annas and not more than eight annas per ton, as 
may, from time to time, be fixed by the Central Government The pio- 
cecds of the ccss are to be apportioned between the Housing Account 
and the General Wclfaic Account The 4et. specifies measures wlnrh 
may be financed from each of the Accounts Dy a ne tificat'on* issued 
in June 1947 the Goveimnei t of India have imposed a cess at the late 

*■ No LW1 (4) 147 dated Juno H, 1941* 
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of G annas per ton of coal and coke despatched by rail with efftet from 
the 14th June 1917 Out of every G annas credited to the Fund, not levs 
than 1 anna 4 pies are to be appoi tinned to the Housing Account and not 
more than 4 annas 8 pics to tlio Gencial Welfare Account. 

Admnusimtwn of the Fund— The Fund is administered by the 
Central Government in consultation with an Advisory Committee con¬ 
sisting of an equal number of niombeis lepiesentmg Government, tho 
owners of coal mines and workmen employed m the coal mining industry, 
appointed by the Central Government One ot the members of tho Com¬ 
mittee is to be a woman Tho Act nukes provision for the constitution 
of a Coal Mines Labour Housing Hoard to piepaio and cariy out, subject 
to tho appioval of the Central Government scheme's financed fioin the 
Housing \c count of the Fund for the pi o vision ot suitable housing accom¬ 
modation for laboui employed m the coal mining mdustiy JJy .in amend¬ 
ing Act passc'd m 1919 the functions of the Boaid wete enlarged and it 
was vested with the control ot vanous othm building operations Imanced 
iiom tlio Geueial Welfare Vc count ot the Fund The Housing Hoard is 
to I) ,i body c oipotato The \ct. authoiises the Cential Government to 
appoint a Coal Mines Labour Weltaio Commissionei and such other olhcers 
<io they may think necessary to can v out nieasuies financ ed by tho Fund. 

In Fcbmarv 1919 tho Central Goveinu.ent fumed mles lot lcgulatmg 
the constitution aiu 1 wcukmg of the Vdvisoi' Committic iSul) Committee, 
Housing Boaid, etc Government have also constituted an Advisory 
Committee and a Housing Boaid For puipovs of administration of tlio 
Act a Coal Mines Laboui Welfaio Commi.s-amor has been appointed who 
is assisted by a Chief Weltaio Ofhcei, tlnoe lnspec tens of Laboui WJfaie 
and a Lady Woll.uo Olhcei Government have also ajijminted live 
J , roi).ig.ind.i Odieeih, two each lot tho Beng.il and Bihar coalfields and 
one (or coalfield) m the C I* and Heiar Their duty, inter alia, is to give 
publicity to the provisions of the laboui ei. iitments allotting coal mine 
w orkers 

(d) Tun Micv Mines Labour Wj. i,Evnn Fund Vcr, 191b 

The Vet juovides foi the raising of a fund by the levy of an ad oaloiem 
custom duty on all mica mcpuiled liom the Indian Dominion The duty 
is not to exceed GJ pel cent ud column The Fund is to bo utilised 
for measures which, m flics o pin am of the* (Vnti.il Government, are 
necessaiy or expedient, to piomoto t-lie welfare of labour employed in 
the mica mining industry Iti> provided that tlio Central Government 
shall constitute two advisoiy committee's one lor the Province ot Madras 
and one foi the Pi evince of Hihar, to advise the Central Government 
cm any matters arising out of tho administration of the Act or of tho 
Fund The members of the Committee arc to bo appointed by the 
Cential Government and aie to be chosen in such manner as may bo 
jnesc'iibod by rules made undertho Act The Ccmimiftoo, how over, is 
to include an equal number of niombeis ropreyentmg mica mine ownors 
and the workmen employ eel in the mdustiy and at least one member 

* IKt uls iLgirdiog tho administration of the Fund will bo found m tho Chapter on 
Labour Welfare, pp. 218—232, 
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of the Committee is to bo a woman and anothor a member of the 
Legislature of the Provmeo concemod The Chairmen of tho Commit 
toos are to bo appointed by tho Central Government 

Tho rules under the Act were framed and were published in the 
Gazette of India dated 10th January 1948 Government have aW> 
constituted two Advisory Committees one for Bihar and another for 
Madras, and have appointed the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner as tho 
Welfaro Commissioner in respect of tho activities of tho Fund * By a 
notification issued by the Government of India in March 1949 tho rato 
of custom duty for the yoar commencing from 14 April 1949 has boon 
fixed at 21 per cent ad valotem j 

Details regarding tho administration of tho Fund and die typo of 
welfare activities being conduced by it will bo found m the Chapter 
on Labour Welfare. \ 

7 Wages 

( a ) The Payment of Wages Act, 1936 
With tho exception of the Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act 
of 1860 there was no law in th country prior to 1936 to regulate the pay¬ 
ment of wages to workors Largely as a result of tin recommendations 
of tho Royal Commission on Labour m India an Act known as the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act was passed in 1936 and was put into force in March 
1937 The Act was amended twice The following are the prncipal 
provisions of tho Act 

It applies t.o persons in receipt of wages and salaries which avciago 
below Rs 200 per month employed in any factory and upon any railway. 
The appropriate Governments can, however, extend all or any of its 
provisions to any industrial establishment or class or gioup of industrial 
establishments, as defined in tho Act 

For purpos s of the Act tho term wages means “ all remuneration 
capable of bomg expressed in torms of money, which would, if the terms 
of contract of employment, express or implied, were fulfilled, be payable, 
whether conditionally upon the regular attendance, good work or conduct 
or other behaviour of the persons omployod, or othorwiso, to a person 
employed in rospect of his employment or of work done in such employ¬ 
ment, and includes any bonus or other additional remuneration of the 
nature aforesaid which would be so payablo and any sum payablo to 
such person by reason of the termination of his employment ”, but does 
not include the value of any house accommodation, supply of light, water, 
medical attendance or other amomty or of any service specifically excluded 
by the Provincial Government, any travelling allowance or employer’s 
contributions to any pension or Provident Fund or any gratuity payablo 

•Notification No. LW. 4 (26)/49-II dated October31, 1949. Published m tho 
Gazette of India dated November 12, 1949. 

t Notification No LW. 21(1) 48 dated March 16, 1949 Published in tho 
Gazette of India dated March 19, 1949 
t See pages 252—53. 

M917MofLab. F 
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on flu charge 01 «un Mini paid to an employee to defray special expenses 
entailed on him by the nature of his employment. 

The Act requires the fixation of wage periods which should not exccod 
one month Undertakings employing less than 1,000 persons must pay 
wage, before the e\puy of tie* * * § 7th day and in other case . before the expiry 
of the 10th dav nft*r the wag period \ discharged worker has to be 
paid befo.o the expire of the .second working day from the day on which 
ins employment is terminated All payments of wages must be made 
on a woiking dav and m uurent legal tender 

The Act permit., certain kinds of deductions from wag is such as (a) 
fir.es, (b) dodiu turns loi absence bom duty, (c) deductions for damage or 
loss, (</) dediK♦ i.. foi house at connnodation and for amenities and 

services ."iipplrd bv the employer, (r) deductions for ret overv of advances 
or foi adpistmo t of over-payment of wages, (f) deductions for income tax, 
for contiibul.io i to and repayment of advances from Provident Funds, 
for payment- t, > an appioxed co-operative society and for payment f 
insurance p.einia in regard to postal insurance Finos can be imposed 
only for at ts and omissions- spot ified in notices approved by tho competent 
authority Tlv total amount of fine which may be impo.ed in any ono 
wage period on any employed person is not to exceed an amount equal 
to half-an-amia jr. the mpee of the wages payable to him in resport of 
that w r age period All fine. must be recorded in a proscribed register and 
credited to a fines fund The leteipts of the fines fund are to h utilised 
only fm ‘iu( ii pui poses benofu ial to tho workers as are approved by the 
competent, an tho it s 

In Jammy 1948 tho Government of India extended the provisions 
of tho Ac*, except ,.nb-i,* tion (4) < f Section (8) thereof, to cover all clashes 
of pen ons employe l m coal mines The Government aro aho considering 
tho question of < vt„ lding the Act to other mine i as well A preliminary 
notification in Uni connection was issued by Government in January 
1919 * The At t In. hear applied motor omnibus ‘orvices in the Pro¬ 
vinces of Ihlnu \\e.,t Bengal, Madras, Uooig and Dolhit, tiamways in 
West Bengal, Madia i, and Della, f plantations in Madras and Uoorg, 
inland steam navigation mi vires lr B'hai, printing presses in the United 
ProMiice.., Goxe'nment Unn.poit concerns and privato transport com 
panics in the Fed. Punjab f to motor goods transport seivices in Dclhif 
and to per 'one employed m motor vehicles plying under stage carriage 
permit ,t and public carrion* permits m Orissa || The Government of 
West Bong d are contemplating the extension of the Act to cover persona 
employed m tea plantation m the Provmoe§ and the Government of 
Assam^f have issue 1 a preliminary notification nc + i r ymg their intention 

* Notification No Eac 52(8) dated January 17, 1049 

t Notification published in tho Gazette of India dated June 18,1949 
% Notification No 9805 LPR 48/66767 dated Docembor 16, 1948 pubhshod in the 
Government Gazette, Rail Punjab, dated December 24, 1948 

H Orissa Government Notification No 524 Com , dated 4th February 1948 

§ A preliminary notification was published m the Calcutta Gazette datod November 18, 
1918 

If Assam Government Notification No GGN 108/47/18 datod 7th April 1948. 
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to apply tho Act to persons employed m motor omnibu- service, 
docks, wharves o: jetties 

Admimstralion and evforcement— The Provincial Governments have 
the power to appoint authorities to administer the Act Tho adminis 
tration of the Act is entrusted to Inspectors of Far tones except m tho 
case of coal mines and railways (ottur than railway workshops) where 
the administration rosts with the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) 
The Provincial Governments have appointed Authorise to hoar and 
decide claims arising out of deductions from wages or delays in the pay¬ 
ment of wages For coal mines in West Bengal, the Government of India 
have appointed the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, West 
Bengal, to be tho Authority under the Act «md‘o far as Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Assam and Or'.ssa are concerned the Government 
of India have declared every officer appointed by the Piovmcial Govern¬ 
ment as the authority undei the Act for any area to bo tho authority for 
coal mines also within that area Such authorities have the power to 
ordoi payment!, to tho claimants of the amounts wrongfully withheld or 
delayed together with compensation up to 10 times tho amount in tho 
case of deductions or Ks 10 m the case of delay in payments Infringe¬ 
ment of the law makes an offender liable to prosecution 

Indian States 

Payment of Wages Acts have boon passed by tho States of Travancore, 
Cochin, Hyderabad, Baroda, Indore and Mysore The Acts passed bv 
the Indian States are generally on the model of tho Indian Act although 
certain variations exist For example, the scope of tho Travancore Act 
is much withr and covers persons employed in mines as well Tho Indore 
Act app’ies to the payment of wages to persons drawing up to Rs 150 per 
month only On 23rd July 1948, the Government of Saurashtra promul¬ 
gated an Ordinance known as the Saurashtra Payment of Wages Ordi¬ 
nance, 1948 * The provisions of this Ordinance are similar to those of 
the Indian Payment of Wages Act, 193G This Ordinance was put into 
force on 1st October 1948 The Indian Act has been applied to Himachal 
Pradesh and to States which have been merged in the United Provinces 
and Bihar 

(b ) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

The first step in the direction of fixing minimum wages was taken 
m Apnl 1946, when a Bill to provide for fixing minimum wages in certain 
employments wherein “ sweated labour is most prevalent or where there is 
a big chance of exploitation of labour” was introduced m the Central 
Legislative Assembly. The Bill as finally passed by the Dominion Legis¬ 
lature received the assent of the Governor-General on 15th March 1948. 
This measure is known as the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

The Act requires the Central or the Provincial Governments, as the 
case may be, to fix, within a specified period, minimum rates of wage 
payable to employees (defined as persons “ employed for hire or reward to 

* Published in tho Saurashtra Government Gazette Extraordinary dated 23rd July 1948 
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do any work, skilled or unskilled, manual or clerical”) employed m indus¬ 
tries specified in the schedule appended to the Act However, minimum 
rates of wages need not be fixed in respect of any employment in which 
there are in the whole Province, less than 1,000 emp'oyccs The schedule 
comprises woollen carpet making or shawl weaving establishments, ncc, 
flour or dal mills , tobacco (including btdi making) manufactories , planta¬ 
tions , oil mills, employment under any local authority, road construction 
or building operations , stone breaking or stone crushing, lac manufacto¬ 
ries , mica works, public motor transport, tanneries and leather 
manufactories, and agriculture The Act authorises the appropriate 
Governments to extend its application to any industry wherein, in their 
opinion, statutory minimum wages should be fixed. 

The Act provides for the fixation of (a) a minimum time rate, (b) a 
minimum piece rate, (c) a guaranteed time rate, and (d) an overtime rate 
appropriate to different occupations, localities or classes of work and for 
adults, a dolesccnts, children and apprentices The minimum rate of wages 
may consist of 

(a) a basic rate of wages and a cost of hving allowance, or 

(b) a basic rate of wages with or without the cost of living allowance 
and the cash value of the concessions m rc-pect of supplies of 
essential commodities at concession rates, or 

(c) an all-inclusive rate 

The Act also lays down that wages shall be paid m cash, although it 
empowers the appropriate Governments to authorise the payment of 
minimum wages, cithei wholly or partly, in kind in particular cases. 

The Act authorises the appropriate Governments to appoint Com 
mnteo-. and Sub-Committees to hold inquiries and advise them in fixing 
minimum rates of wages m respect of any scheduled employment, to appoint 
Advisory Committees and Sub-Committees for the revision of these rates, 
and to appoint an .Advisory Board for the purpose of co-ordinating the work 
of Committees, Advisory Committe s and Sub-Committees and advising 
the Government generally in the matter of fixing and revising minimum 
rates of wages A Central Advisory Board is to be set up by the Central 
Government for the purposo of advising the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and foi co-ordinating the work of the Provincial Advisory Boards. 

All the above bodies are to consist of an equal number of employers’ 
and employees’ representatives, and of independent persons not exceeding 
one-third of the total number of members 

The appropriate Governments are empowered to fix the number of 
hours of work per day, provide for a weekly holiday and the payment of 
overtime wages, etc, in regard to any scheduled employment in which 
minimum rates of wages have been fixed under this Act. 

The Act also makes provision for the maintenance of registers and 
records in the prescribed manner, appom ment of Inspectors and Authori¬ 
ties to hear and decide claims arising out of payment of less than the mini¬ 
mum rates of wages and prescribes penalties for offences and procedure 
for complaints. 
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Both the Central and the Provincial Governments are actively consi¬ 
dering the question of implementing the provisions of the Act. In April 
1949 the Government of India framed model rules under Section 30 of the 
Act and circulated them to the Provincial Gover nme nts for comments. 
They also framed certain rules relating to the constitution and working of 
the Central Advisory Board under Section 29 which were published for 
comments. The latter rules have been made final and are known as the 
Minimum Wages (Central Advisory Board) Kules, 1949 Since the mini¬ 
mum rates of wages in respect of employments mentioned m part I of the 
schedule to the Act arc to be fixed before 15th March 1950, the Central 
Government have requested ah Provincial Government- to carry out a sur¬ 
vey of the scheduled employments and to appoint competent authorities as 
required by the Act to ascertain, from tune to tune, the cost ot living index 
number applicable to persons employed in the scheduled < employments. 
The Central Government are at present considering the question of consti¬ 
tuting the Central Advisory Board 

The Government of Madras have appointed the Economic Adviser, 
Madras to be the Competent Authority m respect of scheduled employ¬ 
ments excepting employment in any lac factory In Assam the Diiector 
of Statistics and Economic Adviser to the Government of As am has been 
declared to be the Competent Authonty m respect of employments m rice, 
flour and dal mills in Assam. The Government of East Punjab have appoin¬ 
ted the Statistical officer, East Punjab, to be the Competent Authority in 
respect of employments mentioned in part I of the schedule to the Act 
The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Infoimation), Bombay has been 
declared by the Bombay Government to bo the Competent Authority. 
The Government of India have declared the Director, Labour 
Bureau as the Competent Authority m respect of all employments falling 
within the sphere of the Central Government and m respect of Chief 
Commissioner’s Provinces. 

Indian States 

In Travancore a Minimum Wages Act liamed on the model of the 
Indian Act was passed in 1948. Acts on the lines of the Indian Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948 were also passed by the Governments of Cochin and 
Mysore during the year 1949 The Government of Travancore have 
declared the Statistics Authority constituted under the Travancore 
Industnal Statistics Act to be the Competent Authority under the 
Travancore Minimum Wages Act. In Mysore, the Government have 
appointed a Board to determine the minimum wage for persons employed 
in the mimng industry at the Kolar Gold Field. They arc considering 
the proposal to set up Boards for other industries also From the 
available information it would appear that the Government of Hyderabad 
are at present considering the question of enacting a law on the subject. 

8. Social Security 

(a) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in March 1923 and 
was put into force on 1st July 1924. It was amended m 1926 and 1929 
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to introduce certain minor changes and to ratify the International Labour 
Convention regarding occupational diseases. In 1933 a consolidating and 
amending Act was passed to give effect to certain recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Labour which was enforced on 1st January 1934. 
Thereafter, five more amending Acts were passed, the most important 
among which was the Act of 1946 which raisod the wage limit of the 
workers covered by the Act from Rs 300 to Rs 400 The following are 
the main provisions of the Act as they now stand. 

Scope —The Act applies (a) to all railway servants not permanently 
employed in any administrative, district or sub-divisional office of a railway 
and not employed m any capacity as is specified in schedule II to the Act, 
and (b) to persons employed on monthly wages not exceeding Rs 400 
in any such capacity as is specified in schedule II to the Act. Those 
persons whose employment is of a casual nature and who are employed, 
otherwise than for the purposes of the employer’s trade or business are not 
deemed to be workmen for the purposes of the Act Persons working in the 
capacity of a member of His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces are also 
not covered by the Act Schedule II to the Act includes the following cate 
gones of persons Persons employed (a) on a railway or in connection with 
a mechanically propelled lift or vehicle ,*(b) in factorns, (c) persons em¬ 
ployed in workshops wherein 50 or more persons are employed, (d) m under¬ 
takings m which explosives are handled and in wh’cli 10 or more persons are 
employed , (e) in mines as defined by the Indian Mines Act, m any work of 
a mining character, in which 50 or moie persons are employed and which 
are more than 20 feet deep and m which explosives arc used , (f) as masters 
or as seamen of a ship propelled by power or a ship towed by such a ship or 
a ship of 50 or more tons, (g) in loading, unloading, fuelling, constructing, 
repairing, demolishing, cleaning or painting a ship of which they are not 
the master ora member of the erew, or in handling or transport of goods 
within the limits of a port subject to the Indian Ports Act, (h) in the con¬ 
struction, iepair or demolition of certain types of buildings and of dams, 
roads, bridges, tunnels, wharves, or other marine work , (l) in setting up 
repairing, maintaining or taking down any telegraph or telephone line or 
post, or in connection with overhead electric lines , (j) m connection with 
aerial ropeways, canals, pipe lines or sewers ,* (k) in the service of fire 
brigade, (1) upon a railway by a person fulfilling a contract with the 
railway admimstiation, (m)inceitain type of work in the railway mail 
service or in outdoor postal work, (n) in connection with operations for 
winmng petroleum or natural gas ,* (o) in blasting operations or in making 
excavation which is over 20 feet deep or in which more than 50 persons are 
employed or in which explosives are u.sed , (p) m operation of ferry boats 
capable of carrying more than 10 persons, (q) on cinchona, coffee, rubber 
or tea estates on which 25 or more persons are employed ,* (r) m electricity 
or gas works,*(s) m lighthouse, (t) m producing and exhibiting 
cinematograph picture., (u) m training, keeping or working or catching or 
hunting of elephants or other wild animals , (v) in tapping palm-trees 

* Persons employed in a clerical capacity are excluded 
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or in foiling or logging of trees or in the transport of timber by inland 
waters or the control or extinguishing of foie 3 t fires, (w) in the handling 
or transport of goods in any warehouse in which 10 or more persons are 
employed or many market in which 100 oi moie persons aie employed, 
(x) as divers, and (y) in any occupation involving the handling or 
manipulation of radium or X-ray apparatus, 01 contact with radio¬ 
active substances * * * § 

The Provincial Governments arc empowered to extend the application 
of the Act to other classes of persons whose occupations are considered as 
hazardous In exercise of this power the Government of Madias, by a 
notification, extended the application of the Act to persons employed for 
the purpose of loading or unloading any mechanically propelled vehicle, 
or in the handling or transport of goods which have b"<m loaded into such 
vehicle * By a notification issued in March 1919 the Government of the 
United Provinces also extended the scope of the Act to cover persons 
employed m the above occupations in the Province}" The Gove inment 
of Madras are at present considering the extension of the Act to cover all 
peisons, except clerks, employed in Iruli , cigar, snuff tobai cog.admg and 
tobacco curing industries wherein ten or more persons aie employed 

Any person who is covered by the Employees State Insurance Act, 
1948 and who is entitled to receive disablement ot depend.i nt’ > benefit from 
the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation is not entitled to compensa 
tion from the employer under this Act 

Title to Compensation -Compensation is payable by the employerj. 
m the case of injury caused by accident ansing out of and in the course of 
employment It is, however, not payable if the incapacity does not last tor 
more than 7 days or if the injury, not resulting in death, is caused by the 
fault of the worker, e g ,due to influence of dunk, drugs, wilful dis¬ 
obedience of an order, etc 

Occupational Diseases - Besides bodily injury, compensation is also 
payable in the case of certain occupational diseases mentioned in Schedule 
III to the Act The Provincial Governments are authonsed to add to the 
list of these diseases 

Amount of Compensation —The amount of compensation payable 
depends on the nature of the injury and the average monthly 
wages§ of the worker concerned Compensation is payable for death, 
permanent total disablement, permanent partial disablement and tem¬ 
porary disablement For death of adults the rate of compensation p "es¬ 
cribed under the Act vanes from Rs 500 in the case of persons in the lowest 

* Fort St George Gazette dated 29th July, 1917 

t Notification No 5510 (L; / XVIII—414 (L) -17 Publish"! in tin G>' - iment 
Gazette of the Untied Provinces dated March 5, 1049 

% According to Section 12 of the Act, the principal employer is responsible fortho 
payment of compensation to contract labour 

§ The term ‘wages’ 1ms been defined as follows “ ‘ wages’ unlades any privilege or 
benefit which is capablo of being estimated in money otherthan a travelling ifiowanco or 
the \ aluo of any travelling concession or a contribution paid by tho employer of a workman 
towards any pension or provident fund or a sum paid to a workman to cover any special 
expensos entailed on him by the nature of hu> employment ” 
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wage group (i e., below Es. 10 per month) to Es. 4,600 m the case of those 
m the highest 'wage group (t *!., above Es. 300 per month) For permanent 
total disablement of adults the rate of compensation ranges from Es. 700 to 
Es. 6,300. For minors the Act prescribes a uniform rate of Es. 200 as 
compensation for death and Es. 1,200 as compensation for permanent total 
disablement. The Act lays down that half-monthly payments shall be 
made to workers in the case of temporary disablement The rate of 
payment both for adults as well as minors is the same and vanes from half 
a month’s wages in the case of workers getting less than Es. 10 per 
month as wages to Es 30 in the case of those getting more than Es. 100 
per month For permanent partial disablement, compensation is calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of percentage loss of the earning capacity, as laid 
down in Schedule I to the Act. 

Dependants —For purposes of the Act dependants have been grouped 
into two classes - those who are considered dependants without any proof 
and those who must prove that they are dependants. The first group in¬ 
cludes a widow, a minor legitimate son, an unmarried legitimate daughter 
or a widowed mother The following have been included in the second 
group if wholly or partially dependant on the earmngs of the workman at 
the time of his (or her) death, a widower, a parent other than a widowed 
mother, a minor illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate daughter, 
a daughter legitimate or illegitimate, if married and a nunor or widowed, 
a minor brother, an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed daughter-in- 
law, a minor child of a deceased son, minor child of a deceased daughter 
where no parent of the child is alive, or where no parent of the workman is 
ahve, a paternal grand-parent. 

Distribution oj Compensation .—It is provided that all cases of fatal 
accidents should be brought to the notice of Commissioners for Workmen’s 
Compensation and in case the employer admits the liability the amount of 
compensation payable should be deposited with him Where the employer 
disclaims the liability, the Commissioner may, after such enquiry as he 
thinks fit, inform the dependants that it is open to them to prefer a claim 
and may give such other information as he thinks fit. The Act does not 
permit contracting out. Advances by the employers against compensation 
are permitted only to the extent of Es. 100. The Commissioner is also 
empowered to deduct a sum of Es 25 from the amount of compensation m 
order to indemnify the person who has incurred funeral expenses. 

The Act is administered on a Provincial basis by the Commissioners 
for Workmen’s Compensation In Madras, Bengal and Bihar the duties 
of the Commissioners are being discharged by Labour Commissioners. 
The Government of Bombay have appointed one Commissioner for the 
more important areas and for other areas they have declared sub-judges 
to be ex-officio Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation. In all 
other Provinces either District Magistrates or District and Sessions Judges, 
etc., discharge the duties of the Commissioners under the Act. 
In Assam, however, the Government have declared Deputy Commissioners 
and Political Officers, Sadiya, Balipara and Tirap Frontier Tracts to be 
Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation. The duties of the 
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Commissioners include the settlement of disputed claims, disposal of 
compensation in cases where injury results in death, and the revision of 
periodical payments. 

The members of some of the important organisations of employers 
have gone in for insurance against liability for payment of compensation 
under the Act. The Bombay Millowners’ Association has its Mill- 
owners’ Mutual Insurance Association The Labour Investigation 
Committee found during their enquiries that there was a certain amount of 
evasion of the liability under the Act particularly in the case of the smaller 
employers. They, therefore, recommended, among other things, that the 
administrative procedure should be simplified and that there Bhould bo 
compulsory insurance against the employer’s Lability to pay compensa¬ 
tion for accidents Although the Act has not been amended to implement 
this recommendation it is expected that when the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act is put into force this dilhculty will be solved Under this 
Act the responsibility of paying compensation will be that of the Corpora¬ 
tion set up under the Act and not of the employers * 

The Act requires employers to submit returns to the authorities 
concerned showing the number of accidents, amount of compensation paid, 
etc The returns received from the employers are consolidated by thG 
Provincial Governments and all the Provmcial reports arc m turn consoli¬ 
dated by the Labour Bureau of the Mmistiy of Labour Pnor to the 
outbreak of the war the Government of India used to publish an annual 
review on the working of the Act During the war the publication of 
these reviews was stopped Recently, however, the Labour Bureau of the 
Ministry of Labour has again started the publication of these reviews t 
The tabular statement below contains details of the number of accidents 
and the compensation paid during certain selected years. 

TABLE XLVII 

NUMBER OF REPORTED ACCIDENTS AND THE AMOUNT OK COMPENSATION PAID 
DURING CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 



No 

of accidents resulting in 

Compensation paid 

Year 

Death 

Pcnna 

nont 

Tem¬ 

porary 

disable¬ 

ment 

Total 

Death 

Permanent 

disable- 

Tcm- 

prmty 

dcablo- 

1 

Total | 

1929 

1934 

1939 

1945 

194(4 

m^i 

1948|! 

888 

698 

832 

1,253 

1,154 

1,011 

1,012 

1,345 

1,287 

1,920 

3,943 

3,53(1 

1228 

3,850 

16,632 

15,005 

35,920 

62,194 

50,551 

49,335 

61,894 

18,865 
16,890 
18,681 
67,390 
55,241 
53,674 
66 776 j 

Hr 

587,390 
371,762 
581,080 
1,330,644 
1,363 681 
1,179,087 

1,580.4' r 0 

Rs 

397,177 
294,131 
516,144 
2,0 30,576 
1,103,113 
1,209 974 
1.615,390 

Us 

275,597 

202,954 

411,803 

864,119 

954,014 

937,434 

1,024,228 

R« 

1,260,164 

868,847 

1,509,327 

4,225,339 

3,625,808 

3,326,495 

4,220,068 


* For more details of the Employees’ State Insurance Act please see pages 82-6. 
t Working of the Workmen’s Compcnsaion Act, 1923 during 1947 Labour Bureau 
l’liblication No 6 publishcd'by tho Manager oi Publications, Delhi 
X Excluding Punjab and Sind 

i Relate to tho Provinces of the Indian Dominion with tho exception of East Punjab. 

I| Relato to the Prownces of the Indian Dominion Provisional 
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Until quite recently few unions were taking interest in recovering 
compensation under the Act g for their members However, the tendency 
among them now is to evince more interest in this matter Dunng the 
year 1948 the Textile Labour Association, Ahmcdabad, handled 411 claims 
and realised for workers Its 90,200 as compensation The Rashtriya 
Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay, handled 218 cases during the year 1948 and 
realised Its 90,911 as compensation Both the unions have opened 
special branches to attend to all matters relating to claims and to render 
assistance to all workers whether members of the Union or not 

Indian States 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts, genei ally on the model of the Indian 
law, have been passed by the following Indian States Mysore (1928), 
Cochin (1935), Indore (1940),Travancore (1939) and Hyderabad (1940) 
Details regarding the provisions of these Acts were given in the previous 
issues of the Year Book In June 1918, an Odinance called the Saurashtra 
Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1948 was promulgated by the 
Government of Saurashtra The provisions of this Old mance a re similar to 
those of the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 The Government 
ot Sauiashtra have appointed Civil Judges (Senior Division) of the 
four districts as Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation They have 
also declared the Assistant Labour Commissioner, Madhya Saurashtra and 
Halar Districts to be Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 
for these two districts The provisions of the Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act have been applied to Himachal Piadesh and to those 
States which have been merged in the United Provinces and Bihar 

(b) The Employees’Stale Insurance Vcr 1918 

The mtioduriaon of a scheme of Health Insurant e first engaged the 
attention of the Government of India m 1927, when the International 
Labour Confereneo adopted at its 10th Session (Geneva, 1927) two Con¬ 
ventions regarding health msuianee fm woikcrs m industiy, commeite 
and agrieultme Earnest consideiation to the introduction of suih a 
scheme, however, was given since the caily yeats of the Second World 
War Tn March 1943, the Gov eminent of India, appointed an Officer 
on Special Duty (Prof B P Vdatkar) to work out a scheme of lit altli in¬ 
surance for industrial work'ds In lus repoit, Plot Adarkar recommend¬ 
ed a compulsory and contrihutoiy health msuiame scheme for workers 
m perennial far tones m tlnee groups of mdustiies, namely, textiles, 
engineering and minerals and metals This scheme was reviewed by two 
officials of the International Laboui Office in 1915 and they suggested its 
extension to all perennial factones covered by tho Factories Act and to 
other two risks, namely, child-birth and employment injury Taking 
these modifications into consideration, the Government of India framed 
a Bill which was introduced m the Central Legislative Assembly on 6th 
November 1916 The Bill was passed into the Employees’ State In¬ 
surance Act by the Dominion Legislature on 2nd Ap»il 1948 and received 
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the assent of the Governoi-Geneial on 19th April 1918 The main pro¬ 
visions of the Act are as follows .— 

Scope —The Act applies, in the first instance, to all factories, other 
than seasonal factories, but contains a provision that it can be extended 
partially or wholly to any establishment or class of establishment s It 
covers labour employed directly and indirectly and also clerical staff 
It does not, however, apply to a member of the irmed forces ot to a per¬ 
son whose remuneration m the aggregate excect U lls 100 a month 

Administration —The Administration of the Insurance Scheme has 
been entrusted to an autonomous body, called the Employees’ State In¬ 
surance Corporation, consisting of the Mmistoi foi Laboir mthe Central 
Government as Chairman, the Minister foi Health as Vico-Cl' ail man, not 
more than five persons nominated by the Central Government of whom 
at least three should be officials of the Contial Government, one repre¬ 
sentative of each of the Governors’ Provinces nominated by the Provin¬ 
cial Governments concerned, ono peison nominated by tlio Central Go¬ 
vernment to represent the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, five persons 
representing employers, five poisons representing employee s, two peisons 
representing the medical profession and two peisons elected by the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature A srnallei body, known as the Standing Committee, is 
to woik as the. executive oi the Coiporation The membeis of this Com¬ 
mittee are to be elected fiom among the* members of tlio Corporation 
A third body, called the Medical Benefit Council, has to advise the Cor¬ 
poration on matters relating to the administration of medical benefit, 
certification for purposes of the grant of benefits, etc The Courn il con¬ 
sists of the Dircctor-Geneial of Health Services, as ei-oj}icto Chan it an, 
the Deputy Director-General- of Health Services, the Medical Commis¬ 
sioner ox the Corporation, one xcpresentativ e of each of the Governors' 
Provinces, three members each representing employers and employees, 
and three members (including at least one worn jui) ropiesentmg the me¬ 
dical profession The Chief Executive Officer of the Corpoiation is the 
Director-General, w 7 ho is assisted by four othei Principal Officers men 
tioncd in the Act 

Finance —The Scheme is financed by the Employees’ State In¬ 
surance Fund, which consists of contubutions from employers and 
employees and grants, donations and gifts fiom the Central and 
Provincial Governments, Indian States, lord authorities oi any in¬ 
dividual or body. The Central Government has to make an annual grant 
to the Corporation during the first five years, of a sum equivalent to two- 
thirds of the administrative expenses of the Corporation, not including 
the cost of benefits The Provincial Governments also share m the 
finance of the scheme by meeting a share of the cost of medical treatment 
and attendance cn the insured persons, the pioportion being left to be 
governed by an agreement to be entered into by the Coiporation w ltli the 
Provincial Governments 

Contributions —Contributions in respect of an employee are payable 
by the employ ee and by Ins employer The employee’s share ui the con¬ 
tributions is to be deducted from his wages by the principal employer. 
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The rates of weekly contributions have been fixed as follows *— 
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Rs a 

P 

Rs 

a 

p- 

Rs. a 

P 

1 

Employees whose average daily wages 
below Re 1 

arc 

Nil 


0 

7 

0 

0 7 

0 

2 

Employees whose average daily wages 
Re 1 and above but below Rs 1-8-0 

are 

0 2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 9 

0 

3 

Employees whose average daily wages 
Rs 1-8-0 and above but below Rs 2 

are 

0 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 

4 

Employees whoso average daily wages 
Rs 2 and above but below Rs 3 

arc 

0 6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 2 

0 

5 

Employees whose average daily wages 
Rs 3 and above but below Rs 4 

are 

0 8 

0 

l 

0 

0 

I 8 

0 

6 

Employees whose averago daily wages 

are 









Rs 4 and above but below Rs 6 


0 11 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 1 

0 

I 7 

Employees whose average daily w ages 
Rs 6 and abovo but below Rs 8 

are 

0 15 

0 

1 

14 

0 

2 13 

0 

l 8 

Employees whose average daily wagos 
Rs 8 and above 

are 

1 4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 12 

0 


Conti lbutions aie payable in respect of every week for the whole or 
part of which an employee is omployed and receives wages It is also 
payable in respect of periods of authorised leave , and for periods of 
absence from work due to a lockout or a legal strike, if m respect of the 
period covered by such legal stnkc the employee receives wages in full 
or in part. The amount of weekly contribution payable m respect of 
an employee depends on his average wage during that week, the 
average being obtained by dividing wages earned by the number of 
days of actual work. 

Benefits —The benefits provided under the Act are (1) sickness 
benefit, (2) maternity benefit; (3) disablement benefit, (4) dependants’ 
benefit, and (5) medical benefit. 

Sickness Benefit —The benefit consists of periodical cash payment 
to an insured person in respect of such days of his sickness in a benefit 
period as are certified by a duly appointed medical practitioner subject 
to the insured person satisfying certain conditions laid down in the Act 
No benefit is payable for an initial period of two days except m the case 
of a spell of sickness following, at an interval of not more than 15 days, 
the spell of sickness for which sickness benefit was last paid. The benefit 
is payable for a maximum number of 56 days in any continuous period of 
365 days. The daily rate of benefit payable during any benefit period of 
mx months is to be an amount equivalent to one-half of the sum of tho 
assumed average daily wages as given in a Schedule to the Act. A per¬ 
son m receipt of benefit is requirod to remain under medical treatment at 
a dispensary or other medical institution provided under the Act. 
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Maternity Benefit .—The benefit consist 0 of periodical cash pay¬ 
ment at the rate of 12 annas a day for all days on which the insured wo¬ 
man does not work for remuneration during a period of 12 weeks, of which 
not more than 6 weeks should precede the expected date of confinement. 

Disablement Benefit —Disablement bonefit is payable for temporary 
or permanent, partial or total disablement as a result of employment 
injury, which includes certain occupational diseases, sustained as an 
employee under the Act Roughly, the rate of benefit for temporary dis¬ 
ablement is equivalent to one-half of the assumed average wages for a 
continuous period of 52 weeks immediately preceding the week in which 
the employment injury occurs ; this is called the full rate The propor¬ 
tion of the full rate at which, and the pnod for which, the disablement 
benf fit is payable are as follows .— 


Na*ure of disablement 

Rate of cash benefit 

1. Temporary disablement 

2 Permanent partial disablement 

3 Permanent total disablement 

During the period of disability at the full 
rato 

At a percentage of full rato as provided 
in Section 4 of the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act, for lifo 

At tho full rate for life 


Dependants' Benefit —The benefit consists of periodical payments 
at the following rates and to the following dependa.us of an insured per¬ 
son dying as a result of an employment injury sustained as an employee 
under the Act 

(a) to the widow during life or until remarriage, an amount equi¬ 

valent to 3/oths of the full rate, that is, the rate at which 
temporary disablement benefit would have been payable to 
the deceased insured person If there are two or more widows 
the amount payable is to be divided equally among them. 

( b ) to each legitimate or adopted son, an amount equivalent to 

2/5ths of the full rate until he attains 15 years of age 

(c) to each legitimate unmarried daughter, an amount equivalent 

to 2/5ths of the full rate, until she attains 15 years of age or 
until marriage whichever is earlier 

The benefit to any son or daughter may be continued till the age of 
18, if he or she continues education to the satisfaction of the Corporation 

The total sum to be distributed among dependants is not to exceed 
a sum equal to the full rate. 

If none of the above dependants is left behind by the deceased in¬ 
sured person, the dependants’ benefit may be paid to a parent or grand 
parent for life or to certain other dependants for a limited period at such 
rates as may be determined by the Commissioner appointed under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. In such cases, the maximum 
compensation will be 50 per cent, of the full rate. 
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Medical Benefit. —A a insured person is entitled to medical benefit 
for any week duiing which contributions are payable m respect of him or 
m which he c i die is qualified to claim sickness benefit, maternity benefit 
or disablement benefit There is also a provision for giving medical bene¬ 
fit under the regulations to persons who cease to pay contribution under 
the Act The benefit may be given cither in the fotm of out-patient or 
m-patient tieatment and attendance in a hospital, clinic, dispensary or 
other institution or by visits of the insurance doctor to the home of the 
lnsuied person The Act also provides that the Corporation may ex¬ 
tend the medical benefit to the family of an insured person. 

Ad indication of Disputes —The Act contains provisions for setting 
up of Employees ’ Insurance Couits by Provincial Governments to de¬ 
cide disputes and to adjudicate on claims 

Enforcement —Chapter I (Preliminary), II (Corporation, Standing 
Committee and Medical Benefit Council), III (Finance and Audit) and 
VIII (Miscellaneous) of the Act have so far been brought into force in all 
the Provinces with effect from 1st September 1948 The Corporation, 
the Standing Committee and the Medical Benefit Council have since 
been set up Before the Scheme can be implemented at any place by 
applying Chapters LV (Contiibutions), V (Benefits), VI (Adjudication of 
Disputes and Claims) and VII (Penalties), it is necessary (a) to frame 
Rules under Sections 95 and 96 of the Act by the Central and Provincial 
Governments respectively, (b) to frame the Regulations under So- tion 97 
(c) on the part of the Provincial Governments concerned to set up and 
equip the dispensaries, hospitals, etc , where the medical treatment and 
attendance will be provided , and (d) to set up and equip with trained 
personnel the local offices of the Corporation where the insured persons 
will apply for and receiv e the cash benefits «nd the Regional Offices 
through which the St heme will be administered 

The progress in each of the first throe matters is briefly indicated 
below — 

(n) The Rules to be framed by the Central Government were publish¬ 
ed for suggestions or objections m November 1948 and are likely to be 
published m final form soon The Cent ml Government arc preparing 
a set of model Rules for adoption generally by the Provmcia' Governments 
undei Section 96 of the Act 

(h) The Standing Committee considcied the draft Regulations under 
Section 97 at its second meeting held in September, 1949 and the Regu¬ 
lations arc being published by the Corporation now for inviting criticism. 

(e) A Medical survey to find where dispensaries, etc, have to be set. 
up has been going on m all the Provinces for some time As a result, it 
is anticipated that the Scheme may be introduced soon in Delhi, Kanpur 
and certain industrial centres in East Punjab 

Indian States 

From the available information it would appear that an Act on the 
lines of the Indian Act w’as passed in Mysore in 1949. 
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(c) The Coal Mines Provident Fund And Bonus Schemes Act, 
1948 

The Board of Conciliation (Colliery Dispute) appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in February 1947 for the collieries in Bihai and Bengal 
recommended, among other things, the institution of a compulsory Pro¬ 
vident Fund Scheme and the payment of attendance and production 
bonus to workers The Fact Finding Committee appointed m May 1947 
to report on the grant of monetary benefits ami concessions to colliery 
workers in the Central Provinces and Berar and in Orissa also recommend¬ 
ed the institution of a Provident Fund on the same lines as for the collie¬ 
ries in Bengal and Bihar * The recommendations of the Board of Concilia¬ 
tion were accepted by the Government of India and the question of 
implementing them was discussed at the first meeting of the Tripartite 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining held m Tanuary 1948 As a result 
of these discussions an Ordinance ‘ to confer powers to frame a Provi¬ 
dent Fund Scheme and a Bonus Scheme for persons employed in coa' 
mines ” was promulgated on 23rd Apnl 1948 f The Ordinance was la+er 
replaced by the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 
1948, which received the assent of the Governor-General on 3rd Septem¬ 
ber, 1948 

The Act empowers the Central Government to frame a Provident 
Fund Scheme and a Bonus Scheme for employees m coal mines The 
mines to which the schemes will apply are to be notified in the official 
Gazette A Provident Fund Scheme framed undei the provisions of 
the Act may provide for all or any of the matters such as the employees 
or class of employees who arc to join the Fund, the conditions under which 
an employee may be exempted from joining the Fund or from payment 
of contributions, rate, time . ml liiannc of payment of contribut ions, 
the payment by the employers of such sums of money as may be 
considered necessary to meet the cost of administering the Fund, const t- 
tut-ion of the Tripartite Board of Trustees, appointment of officers and 
servants of the Board, investment of funds, audit and accounts, rate 
of interest payable to members, etc 

The Coal Mines Bonus Scheme may provide for the payment of 
bonus dependent on the attendance of an employee in a coal mine during 
any period, specify the employees or class of employees who will be eligible 
for the bonus and the conditions of eligibility, fix the rate at which the 
bonus will be payable to an employee and the manner m which the bonus 
will be calculated, prescribe the conditions under which an employee 
may be debarred from getting the bonus, fix the rate at which sums will 
be set aside by the employer for the payment of bonus and specify the time 
and the manner of the payment of the bonus, etc. 

The Act lays down that the amount of Provident Fund standing to 
the credit of any member shall not m any way be capable of being assign¬ 
ed or charged and shall no - be liable to attachment under any decree or 

*Indian Labour Gazette, November 1947, page 286 

} Indian Labour Gazette, January 1948, pages 472-74 and February 1948, pages 656-67. 
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order of any Court in Tespcct of any debt or liability incurred by the 
member It also tays down that any amount standing to the credit of 
any member in the Kuml at the time of Jus death and payable to his no¬ 
minee under the Coal Minos Provident Fund Scheme shall, subject to 
any deduction authorised by the said scheme, vest m the nominee and 
shall be free from any debt or other liability incurred by the deceased or 
incurred by the nominee before the death of the member 

For the administration of the Schemas, the Government of India are 
authorised to appoint persons to act as Inspectors Persons contraven¬ 
ing the provisions of the Schemes can be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to six months or with a fine not exceeding one thou¬ 
sand rupees or with both. Provision ha» also been made in the Act 
whereby any scheme framed under the Act can be put into operation 
with retrospective effect from any date which may be specified in the 
Scheme 

In exercise of the powers conferred by the Act the Coal Mines Bonus 
Scheme wa. framed by Government in July 1948 The Scheme was 
applied to all coal mines in West Bengal and Bihar with effect from 12th 
May 1947 and to coal mines in C. P. and Berar and Orissa with effect 
from 10th October 1947 * It prescribed the qualifying conditions and 
the rate at which bonus should be paid At present the employees 
covered by the Scheme aie entitled to get one-third of their basic earnings 
as bonus t 

In December 1948 the Central Government also framed a Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Scheme and applied it to all coal mines in West Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and the Central Provinces and Berar with effect from the 
same date from which the Bonus Scheme was put into force \ Details 
regarding this Scheme aie given in the Chapter on Labour Welfare § 
In order to administer the scheme a Central Office of the Fund has been 
set up at Dhanbad in charge of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commis¬ 
sioner Government have also appointed seven Inspectors for purposes 
of securing effective enforcement of the Schemes The cost of the ad¬ 
ministration is to bo met out of the 5 per cent ‘ Administrative Charge ’ 
which is recovered at the time of the sale of contribution stamps 
(d) Maternity Benefit Acts 

The first Maternity Benefit Act was passed by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in 1929 and the C P Government followed suit the next year 

•The Scheme has been extended to the coal mines m Talcher with effect from 1st 
July 1949 and to those m Korea and Rewa with effect from 1st January 1950. 

fThe Coal Minos Bonus Scheme wai published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
dated 3rd July 1948 and a summary of the Scheme will be found in the Indian Labour 
Gazette, August 1948, pp 88-91 

JTho Provident Fund Schomo has been extended to the coal mrnos in Assam and 
Ta’cher with effect from 1st July 1949 and to those m Korea and Rewa with effect from 
1st Junuarv 1950; and the Bonus Schemo has beon applied to coal mmes in Talcher 
with effect from 1st July 1949 and to those m Korea and Rewa with effect from 1st January 
1950 Gazette of India dated 17th December 1949 , Gazette of India dated 24th 
December 1949 

§Soe pages 254—55 of this Year Book See also Indian Labour Gazette, March 
1949, pages 642-643. 
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Largely as a result of the recommendations'of the Royal Commission on 
Labour m India similar Acts were subsequently passed in Madras (1934), 
the U P (1938), Bengal (1939), the Punjab (1943) and Assam (1944) In 
Bihar a Maternity Benefit Act was passed in 1945 but was re-enacted, 
with slight changes, in 1947. The Bombay Act was, with certain modi¬ 
fications, extended to Ajmer-Merwara in 1932 and to Delhi in 1937. The 
Central Government passed the Mines Maternity Benefit Act in 1941. 
The Act was amended in 1945. The amendment Act made special 
provisions for women employed underground in mines Consequent 
upon the re-impositicn of the ban on the employment of women under¬ 
ground in 1946 the amendment Act was repealed m 1918.* 

The following are the main features of the Acts :— 

Scope— In Bombay, the C. P. and Berar and Assam the Acts 
cover women employed in all regulated factories The Bombay Act, 
however, applies only to certain notified districts and towns Other 
Provincial Acts apply to women employed m non-gpasonal factories only. 
For purposes of the Acts the definition of * factory ’ is taken to be the 
same as given under the Factories Act, 1934 The U P. Act, however, 
defines a factory as any premises where manufacturing process is carried 
on with the aid of power and where 10 or more workers are employed 
Till recently only in Assam women employed in plantations were entitled 
to maternity benefit under the law. In October 1948 the Government of 
West Bengal passed a separate Act known as the West Bengal Maternity 
Benefit (Tea Estates) Act, 1948f for extending maternity benefits to 
women employed in tea factories and plantations in the Province. The 
Mines Maternity Benefit Act applies to women employed in mines covered 
by the Indian Mines Act, 1923. 

Qualifying Conditions and Rate of Benefit .—The tabular statement 
below shows the qualifying period, the period of benefit and the rate of 
benefit in the different Provinces and under the Mines Maternity Benefit 
Act. 


Aot 

Qualifying Period 

Period 

benefit 

(weeks) 

Amount of benefit 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 Tho Assam Materni¬ 
ty Benefit Act, 1944 

-1 TO days’ service during the 
poriod of 12 months mime 
diately preceding the date'of 
notice 

8 

Plantations—Re 1 j cr week be 
fore and Rs 1-4 0 per week 
after confinement Total sum 
payable Rs 14 


Nil in the case of immigrant 
women if pregnant at the 
lime of arrival in Assam 


Othor industries—Average week¬ 
ly earnings subject to a mini¬ 
mum of Rs 2 per week} 


"‘Repealed by the Repealing and Amending Act, 1947 (A< t No II of 1948), 
tPublished in the Calcutta Gazette, dated October 28, 1948 

JTho Government of Assam propose to raise the rate of benefit to As 12 per day, A Bill 
orthepurpose was published in the Asian Gazette dxted Soptembe 3, 1047. 

M917MofLabour 
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1 

l 1 

h 

4 

2 The Bihar 

Msti rmty 

Benefit Act, 1047 

0 months' service prcccd ng 
the date of notice 

8 

Aviragt daily larnings or As 8 
pir day whiehi'ir is greater 

1 '1 lie Bombay Ma¬ 
tt rmty Benefit 

Act, 1029 

9 months’ service preceding 
tho date* of notice 

8 

As 8 per day in the cities of Btm 
bay and Ahmcdabail and elto- 
where at the rate of ayerago 
daily earnings or As 8 por day 
whichoytris less 

4 Tlio Conti il i>ro 
villus Maternity 
Benefit Art, 1020 

Do 

8 

Ay erago daily earningB or As 

8 per day wluchcvor is loss 

7 'Iho Madias Ma 
termty lk nefit 

Act, 1911 

2411 days' mimio luring tho 
jieriod of one yi ar immt din 
rily preceding llie date of 
notu e 

7 

As 8 per day 

111 '1 lie Punjab Mali i 
nitvlkmiit Ait, 
1041 

9 months Hoivno piieidnig i 
tlio dull id ill In ci y 

days 

Ayotugo daily earningH or As. 12 
pi r day whnheyer is greater 

7 The l T P Maternity 
Ih in fit Ait, 1018 

0 months’ servuo preioiling j 
tho date of notice | 

8 

Ayirage daily tamings nr As 8 
pei day whicluyir is j.reatn 

8(a) lho Bengal Ma 
tlliuty Ben i ht 

Act, 1919 

0 months’ stryito prrtoding 
the day ofiltlneiy 

8 

Aycingo daily earnings or As 8 
pi r doy whit hey t r is greatir 

(ft) 1 lie West Bengal 

M iternity " mefit 
(Tin Estates) Ait, 

1048 

110 days’ emplovmenl in tho 

12 months miraedi taly 
pm oiling the e\)xHtid 
dav ol ih In pi y 

12 

! 

Ps 9 1 0 per \wek (VMiollj 
in eash or partly in ensh and 
pirtly m kind) 

I'l The Minos Miter | 

1 mtv Bine it Aot, 

1941 < 

6 months’ wry no preeiding 
tho day of doliviry j 

s 1 

1 

As 12 per day 

I 


A f4f —Asa result of the dot ision it nehi d it I ho Inpnrtito Cnnfi rente In Id in l)i llu in January 
1047 tlio Indian I'm Asnui nitioii anil tho Imtid l‘lunl< in ’ \mho( ml Kill of Sontltin Indm n nr'o 
tho following recommendations in nspeit of North fndini anil Eolith Tpiiian Plantain ns 


Rate of brill'(it \h 8 por (lay plus food i on«(s>iions 
Period of Hi i p<it—8 nrd.ii 
South India 

Rato of benefit—As 12 per lay including the value ol food concessions 
Period of benefit—8 weeks 

Those recommendations were to take ifTert from Pith kobrnary, 1047 Tto Indian Tea 
Association has reii mmindtd puynnnt of maUru t biniGt fiomistMay 1948 at the follnw.no 

ratoj Cachni-11 annas . Assam Val’iv liar 6p.es loiiowmg 

Additional Benefits —Only four Acts, namely tho Minos Maternity 
Benefit Act and the Assam, Bihar and U P Acts make provisions for soiro 
additional bonefits which take the form of froo medical treatment, mater¬ 
nity bonus, provision of crochcs additional rest intervals, etc Of thoso. 
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tho Assam Act merely provides free medical aid during the period of con¬ 
finement The Mines Materinty Benefit Act provides for bonus not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs 3 but the obligation to pay this bonus doos not arise m case 
ofomployers who provide froe servicos of a qualifiod nnd-wifo or other 
trained person Both in Bihar and the TJ P , a woman worker who avails 
herself of the sorvicos of a qualified mid-wife or a trained woman health 
visiter at tho time of hor confinement is entitled to a bonus of Rs 5. 
Those two Acts also provide that if a woman worker employed m a fac¬ 
tory has a child of less than oneyoar of age she shall be ontitlcJ to two 
intervals for rest of half an-hour—one in the forenoon and the othei m the 
afternoon—at such timos a^ sho think-, fit, in addition to tho usual intorval 
of one hour allowed by the Factories Act Ilowovcr, if tho employer main¬ 
tains a creche at the factory, two additional intervals to which tho woman 
worker is entitled will bo of a quarter of an hour each. Tho Acts of Bihar 
and the U P. further provide that every employor, m whoso factory fifty 
or moro women are employed or where not less than 25 per cont of the 
workers employed are women and the number of such women n not 
loss than ten, shall sot apart a room in tho factory premises foi the pur¬ 
poses of a creche for the children of women employed mtho factory , he 
shall also employ a fomale attendant thereat to look after such childro"< 
Lastly m case of miscarriage the U.P. Act provides for throo woeks’ leave 
with pay from the day of miscarriage 

Safeguards and Penalties —Provision oxists in tho Acts for pro¬ 
tection of women against dismissal by the employers to avoid liability of 
payment. A woman worker cannot be discharged during tho period of 
maternity leavo Employment of women during maternity loavo is a 
penal offence but tho Assam Act permits such employment provulod it is 
on light work during tho four weeks preceding tho date of childbirth. 
Similarly, tho West Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Act porin'ts 
employment of women on light work during tho six wooks before con¬ 
finement if certified fit to do such work by tho prosenbod modical prac¬ 
titioner. , 

Administration of the Acts —Tho administration of the Acts m all the 
Provinces is the responsibility of tho Factory Inspectorates. Prior to 
30th May 1948 tho administration of tho Mines Matormty Bonefit Act in 
all mines was tho responsibility of tho Chief Inspector of Mines but since 
that date the adminutration cf tho Act in coal mines has become the 
responsibility of the Coal Mines Wolfare Commissioner. Howover, due to 
shortage of Inspecting Officers attached to the Coal Mme3 Welfare Com¬ 
missioner’s Office, the inspection work of coal mines lq Assam, Orissa and 
the C.P. and Berar was taken up by the Junior Labour Inspectors of 
Mmes attached to the Minos Department. Rules framed under throe 
Acts require employers to furnish annual returns showing tho number of 
claims made, the numbn of claims paid and tho total amount of benefit paid 
during tho year. Tho information contained m these roturns is analys¬ 
ed by tho Chief Inspectors of Factoru s in. tho various Provinces and 
published m annual reports Tho following table gives details regarding 
matormty benefits paid during the year 1948 m the various Provinces. 
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MATERNITY BENEFITS PAID IN DIFFERENT PROVINCES DURING THE YEAR 

1948 


Province 

Average 

number 

of 

women 

employed 

Numlier 

of 

women 

who 

claimed 

mater¬ 

nity 

benefit 

Number 

of 

women 

who 

were 

paid 

mater- 

nity 

benefit 

Number 
of cases 
in which 
a bonus 
was 

given or 
mater¬ 
nity 
be nefit 
was 

pa’d f. r 
miscar¬ 
riage or 
death 

Total 

amount 

paid 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

1,322 

39 

33* * * § 


Rb 

702 

Assam 

107,486 

3b,935 

3\3->4 


1^08,852 

Wost Bengal 

50,910 

4,680 

4,732 


362,862 

Bihar 

10,825 

757| 

691 

52 

37,535 

Bombayt 

C 1* and Berar 

52,804 

5,123 

4,903 


202,836 

5,756 

665 

628 


21,691 

Delhi 

317 

20 

17 


5 7 6 

Madras 

51,906 

.3,192 

2,076S( 

25 

10.3,590 

East Punjab 

807 

7 

7 


356 

U P. 

1,74b 

178 

146 

1 

42 

14,649 


N B - Inf'ir m.ition for 1018 in respect of minos is no av.u 1 iblc Tho figures lor 1917 
worn given in tho 1947 48 issue ef (he Ncir Book 

Indian States 

Provision for tho payment of maternity benefit to women workors 
is known to oxist m Indore, Mysore, B.noda, Cochin, Gwalior, Travan- 
core and Hyderabad. Details regarding provisions of the Acts m force in 
those States will be found in the previous irsues of the Year Book. 

In August 1948, the Government of Saurashtra appliod the Bombay 
Matormty Benefit Act, 1929 to the State with slight modifications Tho 
Governmo its of Bihar, tho Central Provinces and Berar and tho United 
Provinces have also appliod thoir respect ve Acts to thoso States which 
have merged in thu r Province 


* Six claims are pending 

t In 17 casos tho benefit was not paid 

$ 76 factories did not furnish information 

§ Includos 19 claims of 1947 winch wore paid in 1948 
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9 Industrial Re'ations 

(a) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 
The Act was passed in March 1926 and was put into force on 1st 
June 1927. Although two amending Acts were passed in 1928 and 1942 
no major change was introduced m tho Act till 1947. In 1947 an amond- 
mg Act was passed which provided for compulsory recognition of a re¬ 
presentative union by the employers and listed certain parctices as un¬ 
fair practices on th> part of employers and certain others as unfair prac¬ 
tices on the part of the rocogmsod unions. The provisions of this Amend 
ment Act have, however, not been put into force The main provisions 
of the Act as amended arc as follows - - 

Registration —Any scvon or more members of a trade union can 
apply to the Registrar appointed under tho Act for registration of the 
unions and can bo grantod a certificate of registration provided that they 
satisfy the requirements in regard to tho rules as laid down in Section 6 
of the Act At least half of the total number of tho office-bearers of u 
registerei union must be persons actually engaged in the Industry to 
which the union belongs Under certain circumstances tho Registrar 
of Trade Unions is authorised to withdraw or cancel the registration. 
The Act, however, contains a provision for an appeal against the Regis¬ 
trar’s decisions 

Rights and Privileges of a Registered Trade Union —The officers and 
members of a rogistorod trade union are given protection against criminal 
proceedings in respect of any agreement for tho purpose of fuitlunance of 
any legal object of the union. They are also protected from civil suits 
m respect of any act done in contemplation or furtherance of a trado dis¬ 
pute if tho plea is only that such act mducos some other person to break a 
contract of employment, or that it is m interference with the trade, 
business or employment of some other persons. 

Obligations and Inabilities of Registered Trade Unions. —The expen¬ 
diture of the general fund of a registered trado union is limited to objects 
spf cified in Section 15 of tho Act Howovor, for the promotion of civil and 
political interests of its members, the unions can constitute a separate 
political fund. Registered trado unions are roquired to submit annual re¬ 
turns in prescribed forms to tho Registrar with a duly audited statement 
of receipts and expenditure during the year. They are also required to 
keep account books open for inspection by an officer or member of tho 
union. Any changes m the name constitution and rules of the unions as 
well as changes of office bearers have to be notified to the Registrai. 

Recognition of Trade Unions —The Act authorises the Central Gov¬ 
ernment in tho case of central undertakings, major porta, mines and oil¬ 
fields and Provincial Governments in other cases to appoint Labour Courts 
to hear and decide disputes arising out of refusal of employers to recog¬ 
nise any particular union. No union is entitled to recognition by an or¬ 
der of the Labour Court unless (1) it is registered under the Act, (2) all its 
ordinary membors are workmen employ d in the same industry or in in¬ 
dustries closoiy allied to or connected with ono another, (3) it is represen¬ 
tative of all the workmen employed by the employer in that industry or 
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thoso industries, (4) its rules do not provide for the exclusion from member 
slop of any class of workmen employed by the anployer in that industiy 
or those industries , (5) its rules piovido for the procedure for declaring 
a striko, and (6) its rules provide that a mooting of its executive shall be 
held at leatt once in every six months 

"W hero a union has been rocogmecd by an employer under ordors of 
the Labour Court, the employer or the Registrar can apply to the Court 
for the withdrawal of recognition on tho ground (1) that the executive 
or members of the union have committed any unfair practice, or (2) 
that the union has coas'd to be representative of the workers, or (3) that 
tho union has failed to submit returns required under the Act. Tho 
Act provides that after hearing the union, if the Court is satisfied that the 
union is no longer lit to be recognised, it may withdraw tho recognition 

The executive of a rccogmsod union is ontitled to negotiate with tho 
employer in respect of matters connected with tho employment or non- 
employment or terms of employment or the conditions of labour of all or 
anv of its members and to display noticos of tho union in any promises 
whore its members are employed. 

Unfair rradices .—Undor the Act the following have boon declared 
to bo unfair practices on tho part of a rocogniscd union (t) for a majority 
of the members to tako pait m an irregular strike , («) for tho executive 
of tho union to advise support or mstig. to an irregular btnk* , and (ui) 
for an ofliccr of the union to submit roturns containing false statements 
It is deemod to be an unfair practice on the part of tho employer (i) to 
mtorforo in any way with the rights of his workmon to organise a trade 
union or to ongago m concerted activities for the purpose of mutual aid 
or protection , (n) to interfere wi f h the formation or administration of 
any trado union or to contribute financial or other support to it, (m) to 
discharge or othorwise discriminate against—(o) any officer of a recognised 
hade union because of his boing such an officer, (b) any workman bocauso 
lie has mado allegations or givon evidence in any onquiry or proceeding 
undor the Act. and (iv) to refuso to negotiate with the recognised union 
or to deny privilege! granted by tho Act tc tho rocogmsod union Any 
employor who commits any unfair practice can b* punished with a fine 
which may extond to one thousand rupees For rocoghisod unions com¬ 
mitting unfair practices the penalty piei cribed is tho withdrawal of recog¬ 
nition 

Some of the Provincial Governments have already taken steps to 
enforce tho provisions of tho amendment Act of 1947 Draft rules 
under this Act havo boon publisho l by tho Governments of East Punjab, 
Ajmor-Morwara and Madras In Delhi and Bombay final rulos regulat¬ 
ing the recognition of unions have boon framed The Central Govern¬ 
ment a 1 so have published a draft of the Indian 'trade Unions Recogni¬ 
tion (Contral) Rules for eliciting opinion Tho Government of Orissa 
have appointed Dist ict Judges as Labour Couits for purposes of the Act. 
Tn Eait Punjab, District and Sessions Judg s have been declared to bo tho 
Labour Courts undor the Art 
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Administration *—The Act is administered by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments who are required to appoint Registrars of Trade UnioL . The 
Act, however, does not provide for the jnspeqjtion of books of trade 
unions by the Registrar. Tlio Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) in hie 
report regarding representative character of the All-India Trade Uipon 
Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour, commented upon this 
defect in the Act and suggested th. t if the trade unions were to dovolop 
on healthy lines it was noceosary that some provisions should be made m 
the Act for periodical inspection of registers, records and account books of 
trade unions by the Rogistrar or by other persons deputed by him The 
matter was discussed in the eleventh scnsion of the Standing Labour 
Committee held in January 1949 The Central Government are at pre¬ 
sent considering the amendment of the Act to provido for the mainte¬ 
nance by trade unions of proper accounts and records and their periodi¬ 
cal inspection by Government agencies 

Indian States 

The following States have legislation on the lines of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 Travancoro (1936), Cochin (1936), Baroda (1938), 
Indore (1939) and Hyderabad (1945) 

The pro vis ons contained in the State Acts differ somowhat from 
those of tho Indian Act. An important deviation in the Cochin and 
Baroda Acts from tho Indian Act is that they do not grant protection to 
officers and members of registered unions against crimiral proceedings in 
respect of any agreement for tho purposo of furthering any legal object of 
the union The Baroda Act does not provide for the constitution of 
separate political funds and lays down that at least l/3rd of the officers of 
the union must bo persons actually engaged in an industry to which the 
union bolongs Although no separate Act has been passod in Mysore 
State, provision for tho registration of trade unions has been made m the 
Mysore Labour Act, 1942 The provision of tho Mysoro Act relating to 
registration of trade unions are similar to those of tho Indian Trade 
Unions Act In June 1948, an Ordinance known as the Saurashtra 
Trad5 Unions Ordinance, 1948 was promulgated by tho Government of 
Saurashtra. The provisions of this Ordinance are similar to those of the 
Indian Trade Ur ions Act During the same year the Trade Unions Act 
of Travancore was amended to make provisions for compulsory recogni¬ 
tion of representative unions by employers From the available informa¬ 
tion it would appear that tho Go eminent of Hyderabad are at present 
considering the proposal to amend tho trade union law of the State to 
provide for compulsory recognition of representative unions by employers. 
The Government of the United Provinces and Bihar have applied 
the Indian Trade Unions Act to all States which havo been merged m 
their Provinces. In Yindhya Pradesh no law relating to trade union u 
at present in force but it is understood that the Government are consi¬ 
dering the proposal to enact a law on the subject 

* For statistics relating to trade unions see section on Trade Unions, Chapter IV 
pages 127-138 
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The administration of the Act in the Baioda State is the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Director of Industries and Labour and in Indore it is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Inspector of Factories The Mysore Act provides for 
the appointment of a "Registrar of Associations for purposes of adminis¬ 
tration of the Act so far as tbo registration of unions is concerned. In 
other States the duties of Registrars are being performed by Labour Com¬ 
missioners The Government of Travancore have appointed the Indust¬ 
rial Tribunal constituted under the Industrial Disputes Act of the State 
as th> Labour Court for purposos of the Travancoro Trade Unions 
(Amendment) Act, 1948 In Saurashtra, the District and Sessions Judges 
aie performing the duties of Labour Courts under the Act. 

(b) The Industrial Kmpi oyment (Standing Ordfrs) act, 1946 

This Act extends to the whole of India and applies to all industrial 
establishments employing 100 or more persons It authorises the Cen¬ 
tral and Provincial Governments to extend its scope to any other class oi 
classes of industrial establishments or to exempt any such establishment 
or clars of establishm nts from any or all provisions of the Act The Act, 
however, does not apply to those industries to which the provisions of 
Chapter V of tho Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, applied Under 
the Act every employer is required to submit to the Certifying Officer, 
within six months of the application of the Act, five copies of the dratt 
Standing Orders which he proposes to adopt along with the prescribed 
particulars regarding the workmen employed and the name of tho trade 
union to which they belong. These Orders are required to provido for cer¬ 
tain matters laid down m the schedule to the Act * The Certifying Officer 
certifies these Orders after taking into consideration the objections of 
the employer and employees Poisons aggrieved by the decision of the 
Certifying Officer can prtfer an appeal to the Industrial Court or such 
Appellate Authority as may be ret up for the purpose For failure to 
submit dratt Standing Orders or for tho contravention thereof an em¬ 
ployer is punishable with a fine 

The Act lays down that the functions of the Certifying Officers will 
be discharged by the Labour Commissioner, wherever one exists, or, m 
his absence, b> an officer appointed by the appropriate Government In 
Delhi and Amjer-Mcrwara the duties of the Certifying Officer are being 
discharged by the Labour Officers appointed by the Governments con¬ 
cerned. In Coorg, the Assistant Commissioner and the District Magis¬ 
trate, Coorg have been declared to be the Certifying Officers under the 
Act. The Government of Onssa have appointed the Chief Inspector of 
Factories as the Certifying Officer. In all other Provinces, Labour Com¬ 
missioners are discharging the duties of the Certifying Officer The 
Provincial Governments have also appointed Appellate Authorities for 
purposes of the Act The following t, bular statement shows the Appel¬ 
late Authorities appointed by various Provincial Governments 


* For details see page 81 of the It dian Lalcur Yu r Bcok, 1940. 
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Province 

Appellate Authority 

Ajmor-Merwara 

Deputy Commissioner. 

Assam .. 

Development Commissioner. 

Bihar . 

Mr Shiva Pujan Rai, Chairman, Industrial Tribunal. 

C P andBerar . 

Provincial Court constituted under the C P and Bc- 
rar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947 

Coorg .. 

Chief Commissioner 

Delhi .. 

Director of Industries and Labour 

Madras 

Industrial Tribunals constituted under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 

Orissa 

District Judges of Cuttack Kambnlpur and Ganjam - 
Puri, and Additional Sessions Judge of Koraput 

U.P .. 

Mr Justice K N Wanchoo of the Allahnbad High Court. 

West Bengal 

For Calcutta and its suburl s—tho Commissioner for 
Woikmen’s Coirpoi sat ion lor Districts—the 

District Judges 


For Central undertakings, the Government of India have appointed 
the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) to exercise the functions of the 
Appellate Authority and the Regional Labour Commissioners (Cential) 
of Bombay, Kanpur, Calcutta, Dhanbad and Madras to perform the 
duties of Certifying Officers. 

It is reported that due to dislocation caused b) the partition of the 
country the Act could not be enforced in East Punjab during 1948 In 
Bombay also the Act could not be enforced during the year 1948 as rules 
under the Act wore framed late m 1948 By a notification* issued in 
September 1948 the Government of the United Provinces extended the 
application of the Act to all industrial establishments engaged m the 
glass industry in the Province irrespective of the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in them. The Government of Assam also issued a notification! 
extending the application of the provisions of the Act to all industrial 
establishments, excepting mines, quarries, oilfields and railways, in which 
ten or more workers were employed. 

The Provincial Governments compile annual reports on the working 
of the Act. The following table gives statistics regarding the working of 
the Act in the various Provinces. 

* No 1497 (LLj/XVIII— 1025 (LL) 48 dated September 29, 1948 published m the 
Got eminent Gazette of the United Provinces dated December 11,1948. 
f No. G.L.R. 128/48/3 dated May 30, 1949. 
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TABLE XLIX 


WORKING of the industrial employment (standing orders) 
ACT DURING 1948 


Province 

Estimat¬ 
ed No of 
establish¬ 
ments 
to which 
the Act 
applied 

No of 
tions fo 
cation 
cation o 
Ord 

Pending 
at the 
commen¬ 
cement 
of the 
year 

applica- 
ccrtifi- 
ir modifi- 
: Standing 
ers 

Received 

during 

the 

year 

No of 
applica¬ 
tions 
disposed 
of 

during 
the year 

Total 

No. of 
cstab- 
bail¬ 
ments 
having 
certi¬ 
fied 

Standing 

Orders 

on 

31-12-48 

Ajmer-Morwara 

4 




4 

Bihar 

191 


42 



WeBt Bengal 

050 

165 

495 

319 

319 

0 P and Borar 

140 


6 

17* 


Coorg 

GO 

63 

12 

60 

60 

Delhi 

23 

14 

9 

18 

18 

Madras 

003 

299 

364 

54f 

2 

Orissa 

42 

2 

8 



United Provinces 

682 

341 

218 

190 

252} 

Central sphere under¬ 

1,298 

27 

47 

18 

16 

takings. 







It is evident from tlie above table that the progress of certification 
in most of the Provinces and m Central undertakings was slow during the 
year 1948. This was largely due to tho fact that omp'oyers, who were not 
fully oonvorsant with the provisions of tho Act, failed to submit draft 
Standing Orders in proper foim Steps aie, however, being taken by the 
Certifying Officers to improve the position 

Although the Act requires employers to frame Standing Orders and 
to submit them to Certifying Officers, it does not empower Certifying 
Officers or Appellate Authorities to adjudicate upon the fairness or the 
reasonableness of the provisions of the Standing Orders The scope and 
limitations of the Act were discussed m detail by Mr Justice K N. 
Wanchoo of the Allahabad High Court in his judgment relating to the 


* Those were returned in December 1948 for resubmiss on in the prescribed form 
+ It was found that 62 est'blishments were employing less than 100 workers The 
Standing Orders sent by these establishment were mtc r.ifiod 

f This includes Standing Orders of 60 sugar factories covered by tho Act but sub- 
sequently exemption was granted to these concerns and their Standing Orders have now 
beon settled under tho U P Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
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case of Martin and Co He ruled that it was not the purpose of the Act 
that any body should scrutinise the conditions which the employer lays 
down in the draft Standing Orders in order t > see whether they are fair 
and reasonable * Most of the reports furnished by the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments have commented upon this limitation of the Act and have 
stated that this has caused considerable dissatisf etion among the wor¬ 
kers. For instance, the report furm hed by the U P Government con¬ 
tains the following comment “ This aspect of the limited scope of the 
Act has created a feeling among the workers that there is no advantage 
to them under the Act and that the Act would serve no useful purpose 
unless provision is made in it for modfication of draft Standing Orders 
submitted by employers on grounds of fairness and reasonableness ’ 11 
It is expected that the Labour Relations Bill, which is under prepara¬ 
tion, when passetl into an Act, will remove the existing defects of the Act 

Indian States 

The Cochin Industnal Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1947 
closely follows the model of the Indian law but applies to ail establish¬ 
ments employing 50 or more workmen In Hyderabad State, the Stand¬ 
ing Orders (Conditions of Employment) Regulation Order, 1945 provides 
for the framing of Standing Orders in notified employments in which not 
less than 200 persons ate employed In Mysore and Gwalior there is no 
separate legislation on the subject but a provision for the framing of 
Standing Orders has been made m the Mysore Labour Act, 1942 and the 
Gwalior Industnal Disputes Act, 1946 respectively In Saurashtra an 
Ordinance, viz , the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Ordinant o 
was promulgated on 15th November 1948 and was put into force on 15tli 
December 1948 The provisions of the Ordinance are similar to those of 
the Indian Act During the same year an Act on the lines of the Indian 
Act was a’so passed m Travancore The provisions of the Central Act 
have been applied to all those States which have merged m the United 
Provinces and Bihar From the available informa'ion it would appear 
that the Governmci t of Vindhya Pradesh arc at present considering the 
proposal to pass a law on the subject in the State. 

(c) The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

The Act was passed m March 1947 to replace the Trade Disputes Act 
of 1929 Besides most of the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act, it 
contains certain essential provisions of Rule 81(A) of the Defence of Indi- 
Rulcs In order to foster the spirit of joint consultation between employ¬ 
ers and employees, it provides for the setting up of Works Committees. 
The appropriate Governments! are empowered to order any employer 
employing 100 or more workers to set up a Works Committee consisting 

* Report on the working of the Industnal Employment (Standing Ordero) Aet 
1940, m the United Provinces for the year ending December 31,1948 

tTlie Act declares the Central Government to be the appropnate Government in the 
case of Federal Railways, Central undertakings, major ports, mines and oilfields In the 
ease of all other establishments, the Provincial Governments are declared to bo the 
appropnate Governments. 
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of representatives of the employer and of workers in his establishment. 
The function of the Committees is to promote harmonious relations bet¬ 
ween employers and employees 

The Act also empowers the appropriate Governments to appoint 
Conciliation Officers for any specified area or industry and to constitute 
Boards of Conciliation, Courts of Enquiry and Industrial Tribunals for 
the settlement of industrial disputes Reference of disputes to Boards, 
Courts or Tribunals is at the discretion of the Government concerned but 
if both parties to a dispute, either jointly or separately, apply for such a 
reference it is obligatory on the part of Government to refer the dispute to 
a Board, Court or Tribunal, as the case may be. If a dispute relates to a 
public utility service and a notice of strike or lockout is given, then it 
becomes obligatory for Government to refer the dispute to a Tribunal. 
The Government, however, may not refer the dispute if they are satisfied 
that the notice was not bona fide. 

The Act makes it compulsory for Government to refer all disputes 
relating to public utility services for conciliation but m the case of other 
disputes the Government can exercise their discretion If an agreement 
is reached in the course of conciliation proceedings it becomes binding on 
the partn s and b comes effective from the date agreed upon or from the 
date on which it is signed by tho parties The agreement r, mains bind’ng 
for the period agreed upon by the parties, or if no such provision exists in 
the agreement, for a period of s x months Even after the expiry of the 
period of six months, it continues to be binding until the expiry of two 
months from the date on which a notice in writing of an intention to ter¬ 
minate the settlement is given by one party to the other If no agreement 
is reached the Conciliation Officer o- the Board of Conciliation, as the 
case may bo, is required to submit a full report to the appropriate Gov¬ 
ernment stating the steps taken to bring about a settlement as also tho 
causes responsible for the failure of tho conciliation proceedings In tho 
case of a Board it is required to give m its report its recommendations for 
the settlement of the dispute 

On receipt of tho repoit of the r onnliation Officer 01 the Board, the 
Government concerned may refer the dispute to an Industrial Tribunal for 
adjudication While no specific qualifications have been prescribed by the 
Act for persons to be appointed as members of the Board of Conciliation, 
it lays down that every member ol tho Industrial Tribunal must be an 
independent person and must be a person who is or has been a judge of a 
High Court or a District Judge or who is qualified for appointment as a 
Judge of a High Court Tn the case of Boards the Act only provides that 
they shall consist of an independent Chairman and two or four other 
members representing in equal numbers the parties to the dispute 

When an award is given by a Tribunal it becomes obligatory on the 
part of Government to declare it binding on the parties for such period, 
not exceeding one year, as they may feel proper Where, however, the 
Government concerned are a party to the dispute and feel that it would be 
inexpedient on public grounds to give effect to either the whole or any 
part of the award, the Act provides that the award should be laid before 
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the Legislative Assembly concerned and that the Government concerned 
should move a resolution for its consideration as soon as possible The 
Legislative Assembly may, by a resolution, confirm, modify or reject the 
award The decision of the Legislative Assembly must be given effect 
to by the Government concerned 

The appropriate Governments are empowered to prohibit the con¬ 
tinuance of any strike or lockout if the dispute has been referred to a 
Board or Tribunal The Act declares strikes and lockouts in public utility 
services to be illegal if they are commenced or declared without giving a 
notice in the prescribed manner or during the pendency of conciliation pro¬ 
ceedings before a Conciliation Officer and seven days after the conclusion 
of such proceedings All strikes and lockouts whether m public utility 
services or not are also deemed to be illegal if commenced or declared 
during the pendency of (?) conciliation proceedings before a Board and 
7 days afW the conclu&ion of such proceedings , (n) proceedings before 
a Tribunal and two months after the conclusion of such proceedings , 
(m) during any period in which a settlement or award is m operation, in 
respect of the matters covered by the settlement or award. Continuance 
of a strike or a lockout is not illegal if it existed prior to its reference to a 
Board or Tribunal provided that such a strike or lockout was not in 
contravention of the provisions of the Act when it commenced or its 
continuance was not prohibited by the Government concerned A strike 
ora lockout declared in consequence of an illegal lockout or strike is 
also not illegal Financial aid in direct furtherance of an illegal strike or 
lockout is prohibited and is punishable under the Act 

During the pendency of any proceedings, no employer can alter the 
conditions of service to the prejudice of the workmen concerned with the 
dispute nor can he dismiss or punish any such workman, except for mis¬ 
conduct not connected with the dispute, without obtaining the written 
permission of the Conciliation Officer, Board or Tribunal, as the case may 
be. The Act also grants protection to persons refusing to take 
part in illegal strikes or lockouts and prescribes penalties for breaches 
of the provisions of the Act. 

The working of the Act revealed that piece-meal adjudication in 
disputes relating to concerns having branches in more than one Province 
by Tribunals appointed by Provincial Governments created considerable 
difficulties for the employers Lack of uniformity m awards relating to 
such disputes also created discontent among the employees This became 
specially apparent in the case of banking and insurance companies. To 
remedy this defect an Ordinance, known as the Industrial Disputes 
(Banking and Insurance Companies) Ordinance, 1949* was promulgated 
by the Governor-General on 30th April 1949 The Ordinance amended 
the Act in order to include banking and insurance companies in the list of 
undertakings for which the Central Government alone was competent to 
constitute Boards, Courts or Tribunals The Ordinance prohibits Pro¬ 
vincial Governments from referring any industrial dispute concerning 


’Published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary, dated April 30, 1949. 
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banking and insurance companies which have their branches or other 
establishments m more than one Province for adjudication, enquiry or 
settlement and provides tor abatement of proceedings relal mg to such dis¬ 
putes pending before Provincial Tribunals It also empowers the Central 
Government to refer all disputes relating to banking and insurance com¬ 
panies in respect of which awards or decisions had already been made by 
any Adjudicator to the Tribunals constituted by them for the purpose of 
readjudication 

In exercise of the powers conferred by the Ordinance the Central 
Government constituted an Industrial Tribunal in June 1949 for 
adjudication of industrial disputes in banking companies and referred 
disputes relating to various banking companies to it * The Ordinance 
has since beon rep'aced by an Act 

In June 1949 the Governor-General promulgated another Ordinance 
called the Industrial Tribunals Payment of Bonus (National Savings 
Certificates) Ordinance, 1949 f This Ordinance was largely the result of 
the recommendations made by the Industrial Court, Bombay m its award 
relating to the payment of bonus to the employees of the cotton mills in 
the Bombay City. The Court while awarding H months’ basic wages as 
bonus for the year 1948 to employees felt that in view of the large sum 
(Rs 4 32 crores) involved it should not be paid in one lump sum It, 
therefore, considered the feasibility of ordering at least part of the amount 
to bo paid in the form of National Savings Certificates But m view of the 
legal difficulties arising out of the provisions of the Payment of Wages 
Act it did not make any recommendation but remarked that “ it seems to 
us desirable for the legislature to look into this question and see whether 
it would be possible, in suitable eases for the Industrial Court to order 
such a mode of payment ” The Government agreeing with the 
recommendation of the Court promulgated the above Ordinance The 
Ordinance dec’arcs that notwithstanding anything contlined in tho 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936, or in any other law for the time being in 
force, it shall bo lawful for any Industrial Tribunal, when making 
an award in relation to any mduitual dispute, to direct that the bonus 
which may become payable under the award shall, to the extent of any pan 
thereof notcxcoedmg ono-half of the amount of the bonus many case, 
be paid in the form of Post Office National Savings Certificates of such 
denominational values as may be specified by the Industrial Tribunal. 
The Ordinance, however, provides that no such direction shall be made, 
if it will have the effect of reducing the amount of bonus payable m cash 
to the workman to less than the amount of the basic wages payable to 
him for a month’s servic\ 

The Ordinance also contains certain special provisions regarding the 
payment of bonus awarded by tho Industr al Court for the employees of 
the cotton textile mills, Bombay (referred to above) It directs that a 

♦Notification Non LR-2(205) and LIl-(212) dated 13th Juno 1949 published in tho 
QazetU of'India Extraordinary dated June 13, 1949 

f Published m the QazetU of India Extraordinary dated June 11,1949 
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specified part of the bonus payable to the employees under the awaid 
should be paid m the form of 12-year Post Office National Savines 
Certificates. By a subsequent amending Ordinance* issued on June 25, 
1949 the Government removed the condition that tho payments should be 
made only in the fcrm ot 12- year Post Office National Saving* Certificates 

The Ordinance also empow ors the Central Government to make rules 
for (a) fhe manner in wh’ch any Post Office National Savings Cert ficates 
may be purchased or issued for the purposes of the Ordinance, (ft) the 
manner in which fraction of a rupee may be rounded off to the nearest 
rupee ; and (c) the payment m cash or otherwise of any part of the bonus 
for which it is not practicable to issue any denomination of Post Office 
National Savings Certificates In exercise of these powers the Central 
Government framed certain rules which were published in the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary, dated June 25, 1949 Persons contravening 
any of the provisions of the Ordinance or of any rule made thereunder are 
pumshable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one month 
or with fine, or with both 

No provision at present exists in the Act for the review of awards made 
by the Tribunals appointed by the Central or Provincial Governments f 
The experience of the working of the Act has revealed tha c it is not post lble 
to secure uniformity m the decisions of the. Tribunals unless appellate 
Tnburals .me set up under the control of the Central Government. 
The necessity of setting up appellate Tribunals was realised by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India but they could not constitute such Tribunals in view of 
the existing provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935 In Nov¬ 
ember 1948, therefore, the Government of India introduced a Bill in the 
Constituent Assembly to make the necessary changes in tho Government 
of India Act, 1935 This Bill was passed into an ActJ on 10th January 
1949 § 

In Madras an amending Act, known as the Industrial Disputes 
(Madras Amendment) Act, 1949, was passed in April 1949 This Act was 
passed in view of a judgement given by tho Madras High Court m which 
it was held that the Government wore not empoworod by the Industrial 
Disputes Act, to rofor to an Industrial Tribunal all possible disputes 
that might arise n future and that tho partus to a dispute woro not 
empowered by tho Act to file applications to a Tribunal without a reference 
from the Government Tho amending Aft declares that all proceedings 
takon, awards made or acts done oither boforo or aftv r the commencement 
of the Act by any Industrial Tribunal constituted by the Government 
of Madras shall not be questioned by any Court on tho ground that the 
Tribunal was not constituted m accordance with the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 or the dispute to which tho procooding, 

♦The Industrial Tribunals Payment of Bonus (National Savings Certificates; Amend¬ 
ment Ordinance, 1949 Published in the Qazette of India Extraordinary dated June 26, 
1049 

{Except in the case of awards where Government are a party to the dispute 

{The Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1949. 

§Subsequcntly a Bill to provide for the setting up of an Appellate Tribunal was 
introduced in the Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative) in December 1949 The 
Bill has been referred to a Select Committee. 
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award, etc , relates was not referred in accordance with such provisions. 
It also provides that where a Tribunal has been constituted for the ad¬ 
judication of disputes in any specified industry or industries and a dispute 
exists or is apprehended in any such industry, the employer or a majority 
of the workmen may refer the dispute to that Tribunal. Under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 the power of the appropriate Government to 
declare any industry as a public utility service is restricted to industries 
specified in the schedule to the Act The amending Act removes this 
restriction and empowers the Government to declare any industry to be 
a public utility service for purposes of the Act 

In the light of the experience of the working of the Act, the Central 
Government havo under consideration a radical revision of tho law ,It is 
possible that the proposed new measure might replace existing legislation 
in India relating to prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, 
standing orders, etc. 

Tho Governments of Bombay, tho U P and tho Central Provinces 
and Borar havo passed separate Acts for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes Details regarding the provisions of those Acts were 
given in the previous issues of the Year Book A brief summary of theBe 
measures, howevor, is givon m tho following paragraphs. 

• ( d) The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 

Bombay was tho first Province to pass its own separate Act for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. In 1934 it passed the 
Trade Disputt s Conciliation Act which was replacod latoT by the Bombay 
Industrial Disputos Act in 1938 After tho cessation of hostilities the 
Government again examined the law and in 1947 pa.ssod a more com¬ 
prehensive Act known as the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 
The Act was amended twice during tho year 1948 to make provision for 
the setting up of Wage Boards, compulsory formation of Joint 
Committees, etc. 

The Act was passed with a view to facilitating the organisation of 
labour and for s curing speedier settlement of industrial disputes. Under 
its schomo, no place has been given to those unions which are not regis¬ 
tered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. For purposes of representa¬ 
tion of employees in the proceedings under tho Act it provides for registra¬ 
tion of four categories of unions, viz , representative unions, qualified 
unions, primary un’ons and approved unions In return for undertaking 
certain obligations, the Act confers certain privileges upon approved 
unions the most important among which are the right to collect union 
dues and to hold meetings in tho premises of the undertaking and the 
right to inspect places of work of its nv mbers They are also entitled to 
legal aid from Government in important proceedings. By an amendment 
Act passed in 1948 provision has now been made that a union which during 
the previous 6 months had taken part in or instigated an illegal strike 
shall not be ontitled to registration undor the Act. 

In order to eliminate the causes of friction arising out of the day to 
day relations between employers and employees the Act provides for 
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framing of Standing Orders by tbe employors. Provision has also been 
made m the Act for the setting up of Joint Committees m ordor to estab¬ 
lish dir* ct and continuous touch between the employers and workers. 
Subject to certain limitations, a chango relating to any matter may bo 
proposed by any member of the Joint. Committoo If the change is accept¬ 
ed by the Committee it becomes effective from tho date specified in it 
or, in its absence, on tho date tho memorandum of agreement’s recorded 
by the Registrar. Tho Act hat attempted to classify all industrial matters 
under three schedules Schedule I contains matters covered by the Stan 
ding OrdeiS. As a first step towards the peacoful settlement of industrial 
disputos provision has been mado for compulsory negotiation betw een the 
parties. If the negotiations or d'scu&sions lail to produce an agreement, 
tho party desiring chango is required to send full particular to specified 
authoritias The Act providrs for the appointment of Conciliators, 
Special Conciliators and a Chief Conciliatoi and also loi tho setting up of 
Boards of Concilia!ion An agreement reached mtho course of concilia¬ 
tion proceedings becomes binding on tho part if s If no agreement is 
roachod the Conciliator is required to send a complete report to the Chief 
Conciliator If, at any stage, the parties agree to submit the dispute to 
arbitration it becomos obligatory on tho part of the Conciliator, to refir 
the dispute to arbitration By an amending Act passed in 1918 provi¬ 
sion has been mado whereby, if tho parties agree, disputes can be split up 
m parts for purposes of conciliation, otc 

The Act croak s an elaborate machinery for settling disputes through 
arbitration It provides for the s tting up of Labour Courts and also a 
Court of Industrial Arbitration The Labour Courts’ arr ompowerod to 
decide disputes relating to Standing Orders, changes m respect of mattors 
specified m Schedule III to the Ac* and to arbitrate upon such other 
industrial disputos as may be roforrod to them by Government They are 
also required to decide the legality and illegality of strikes and lockouts 
and to try offences punishable under the Act The Court of Industrial 
Arbitration is to act as an appellate Court It is also its duty to decide 
such dispute., as may be roforrod to it in accordance with th«? provisions 
of the Act and to interpret the provisions of the Act and rules framed 
thoreunder. The decisions of tho Court are final The Act provides 
that any employer and the representatives of the employees may, by a 
written agreement, agreo to submit any presont or future disputo to the 
arbitration of any person (whetho • such arbitrator is named or not) or to 
a Labour Court cr to tho Industrial Court. In buch cases arbitration 
becomes compulsory. Power has al..o bf on given to Government to 
refer any dispute for arbitration to the Industrial Court or a Labour Court. 

Provision has been made in the Act for th< appointment of Labour 
Officers and of Courts of Enquiry Tho'function of Labour Officers is to 
promote harmonious relations botwoon employers and employees and to 
report to Government the existence cf any industrial dispute. They are 
also entitled to appear in any proce dings under the Act. In order to 
facilitate the settlement of disputes, provision has been made in the Act 
which empow. rs Government to collect and maintain information regard 
ing industrial matters. 

M917MofLab 
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■ By an amending Act passed m 1948 provision has also been made for 
the formation of Wage Boards to deal with general questions affecting a 
whole industry such’as standardisation of wages, rationalisation, efficiencv 
of work, etc Wage Boards may bo formed for each industry in the 
Provinco Such Boards are to consist of an equal number of representa¬ 
tives of employers and employees and some independent persons nominated 
by Government The Act empowors the Industrial Court to exercise 
general supervision over the Wage Boards When dealing with industrial 
matters of local interest the Wago Boards may act through small com¬ 
mittees with co opted membors from the local area concerned. Appeals 
against the decisions of the Wage Boards he to the Industrial Court 
Wago Boards are authorised to review their decisions after an interval 
of at least one year if an application to this effect is made by oither of the 
parties concerned provided it employs or represents, as the case may be, at 
least 15 per cent of the employoos affected by the decision The Act also 
authorises Government to make an application for the review of the deci¬ 
sion of a Wage Board Piovision has boon made in the Act for the 
constitution of a Provincial Wago Board Its function would be to 
deal with questions common to all industries 

The Act present es m great detail the procedure to be adopted for 
various pioceedirgs under the Act and doclarcs certain strikes and 
lockouts to be illegal 

(e) The Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947 

The Act was passed in May 1947 and was amended in December of 
the same year to introduce certain minor changes It follows the model of 
the Bombay Industrial Halations Act although its provisions are not so 
comprehensive Like the Poml ay Act it provides for the registration of 
unions for purposes of representation of tho employees It, however, 
provides for only one category of such unions, viz , ‘ recognized unions ’ 
Tho Government are empowered to direct the employers in any industry 
where a recognised union exists to set up a Works Committee The 
provisions of the Act relating to the constitution and functions of these 
Committee > are similar to those of tho Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
Provision has also been made in the Act for compulsory framing of 
Standing Ordors by the employers arul the r approval by the Labour 
Commissioner 

For purposos of conciliation, the Act provides for the setting up of a 
permanont conciliation machinery consisting of Conciliators, Special 
Conciliators and a Chief Conciliator for the wholt Province If either of 
tho parties intends to effect a change, whether m any Standing Order or 
in any industrial mat.tor mentioned in Schedulo II to the Act, it must give 
14 days’ notice to the ether party As a first step for tho settlement of a 
dispute the parties are required to enter into negotiation An agreement 
reached in tho courso of such negotiations becomes binding on the parties. 

The Act empowers Government to set up an Industrial Court for the 
wholo Province and Distuct Industrial Courts to determine industrial 
disputes and to deal w»th such other industrial matters as may be referred 
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to them under the Act. The duty of the Provincial Industrial Court is to 
give its opinion on any issue or matte r relating to industrial disputes which 
may bo referred to it by the Registrar or a District Industrial Court 
Appeals against the decisions of District Courts ho with th< Provincial 
Court The decisions of the Provincial Court aio final and binding on the 
p’rties concerned 

Th s Act provides that if any employer and a representative of em 
ployees voluntarily agree to refer any present or future disputo to arbitra¬ 
tion, such disputes must be referred to the arbitrator named by the Labour 
Commissioner. Where no arbitrator is named, the dispute is to be 
referred to an arbitrator appointed by the Labour Commissioner in 
consultation with the parties concerned or to the Provincial Industrial 
Court or to a Board of Arbitration appointed by Government. Power is 
also vested m Government to refer at any timo any dispute to the arbitra¬ 
tion of the Provincial Industrial Court if it is satisfied that serious disorder 
or broach of public peace or serious or prolonged hardship to the community 
is likely to be caused or that the industry concerned is likely to be seriously 
affected by the disputo 

It is unlawful for an employer to dismiss, discharge, suspend or re’ 
duce an employee or punish him for union activities or for taking part in 
the proceedings under the Act or if ho is entitled to benefit of any award, 
agreement, etc. Disputes relating to dismissal, discharge, etc , are to be 
referred to the Labour Commissioner 

(f) The United Province© Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

The U P Industrial Disputes A t, 1947 wa ? passed in December 
1947 and came into force on 1st February 1948 The Act confers 
wide powers on Government Tt empowers Government to issue orders 
(a) for prohibiting strikes or lockouts, generally or in connection with 
any industrial dispute , (b) for requiring employers and/or workers to 
observe such conditions and terms of employment as may be specified 
in the orde.r , (c) for appointing industrial courts , (d) for referring any 
industrial dispute for conciliation or adjudication , (e) for regulating or 
controlling the working of any public utility service , and (/l for any other 
incidental or supplementary matter Government are also authorised to 
include any other undertaking m any adjudication proceeding relating to 
anv parci ular undertaking irrespectiveo! the fact whether a dispute 
exists m such undertaking if they arc satisfied that the undertaking 
is engaged in the same type of busin<\. , or mdustr) that the issues involv¬ 
ed m the dispute have already given use or likely to give r’se to a similar 
dispute mthat undertaking and that its inclusion will not materially delay 
the award. On receipt of the award of the adjudicating authority the 
Government may enforce all or any of the decisions of the Adjudicator for 
such period as they may specify or they may refer back the award to tile 
adjudicating authority for rcccrsideration. The Act empowers Govern¬ 
ment to continue, by an order, any order previously passed under any 
other emetment in force, enforcing all or any of the decisions of an Adju 
dicatnr oi recommends'ions of a Conciliator, etc. 
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During the years 1948 and 1949 wide use of the powers conferred by 
the Act was made by the Government. The Government established a 
chain of Concihat'on Hoards and Industrial Courts in the Province. 
Details regarding these will be found in the section on ‘ Machinery for the 
Prevention and Settlement of Industrial Disputes’ * Tho Government also 
issued various orders fixing tho rates of wages, etc, m varouB industries 
in the 1 lovinte and directing employers to constitute Works Committees 

Indian States 

Trade Disputes Acts, generally on tho lines of the Indian Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, have bo n passod by some of the Indian States, 
eg, Indore (1933), Gwalior (1935), Cochin (1937) and Baroda (1938) 
The legislation on tho subject in the Indian States, however, differs 
from tho Indian Act m cortam ri spccts notably in the definitions of public 
utility s rvicos and workmen. In Hyderabad the Trade Disputes Order, 
1942 makes provision for the scttlemi nt of disputes It providos for tho 
constitution of Boards of Conciliation and for the sotting up of Industrial 
Courts for adjudication The Travancore Trado Disputos Act, 1938 was 
roplacod by a now Act called tho Travancore Industrial Disputes Act, 1948. 
The new Act was framed on the linos of the Indian Industrial Disput s 
Act, 1947. Tho Indian Act has been applied to Himachal Piadesh and to 
States which have boen merged in the United Provinces and Bihai. 
The Governments of Saurabhtra and Vindhya Pradosh havo adapted 
the Central Act From tho available information it w T ould appear that 
tho Government of the C P. and Berar and Orissa have applied tho laws 
in force m their Provinco to those tftatos which have been merged m 
their Provinco During the year 1948, tho Government of Mytoro 
introduced a Bill to levise the Mysore Laboui Act of 1942 This Bill, 
how over, has not been passed so far 

10. Miscellaneous 

(a) The Children (Pledging ok Labour) Act, 1933 

Largely as a result of tho recommendations of the Royal Com 
mission on Labour m India tho Government of India took measuros to 
eradicate the evik ansing out of tho j lodging of children for employment 
in factories. Accordingly, an Act was passed on th< subject m February 
1933 W hile some of tho Sections of the Act wore put into force immedia¬ 
tely, tho others came into force on 1st July 1933. The Act declaros an 
agicement to pledge the labour of children whereby the parent or guardian 
of a child, in return for any paymont or benefit to be recoivod, undertakes 
to cause or allow the services of a child to be utihsod in any employment, 
to be void. However, an agreement made without dotnment to the child 
and not made in consideration of any benefit other than reasonable wages 
to Le paid for tho child’s services and terminable at not more than a 
week’s notico is not deemed to bo an illegal agreement under the Act. 
For purposes of tho Act persons below the ago of 15 are to be treated as 
children. The penalty provided for tho breach of the law is Rs. 200. 


‘"Seepages 119—122 
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The Labour Investigation Committee stated that with the exception 
of the bull industry in South India and Mysore State, tho evil of plodgmg 
child labour did not exist in any industry at the time of their enquiries. 
The Court of Enquiry appointed by tho Madras Government m 1946 
to enquire into tho conditions of labour in bidi, cigar, snuff tobacco-cui mg 
and tanning industries also reported tho prevalence of the system of pledg¬ 
ing the sorvicos of little children in the bull industry in Madras * The 
evil seems to persist in Madras due to extreme provorty of the workers. 
Tin senior workers in bidi factonos continue to give advances to thoir 
child or boy helpers These children are at liberty to pay off such 
advances and to seek employment elsewhero But, in actual practico, 
tho advance s tend to bind tho children down to particular workers The 
Government of Madras have r contly issued mstiuctions to Inspectors of 
Factories, Labour Officers and Assistant Inspet tors of Labour to enforce 
the Act vigorously and to report the cases of contraventions to the Labour 
Commissioner From the available information it would appear that in 
Mysore the practice of pledging the labour of children is still prevalent 
among the depressed classes engaged in agriculture 

Indian States 

In Saurashtra, tho Indian Act was adoptod and was put into force 
on 15th April 1949 The Indian Act has also been applied to those States 
which havo boen morged m the United Provinces and Bihai 
(b) The Employment of Children Act, 1938. 

The Employment of Children Act, 1938 prohibits the employment of 
children bolow the age of 15 in any occupation connected with tho trans¬ 
port of pastongers, goods or mails by radway or in any occupation involv¬ 
ing the handling of goods within the limits of any port regulated by the 
Indian Ports Act, 1908. The Act was amended in 1939 to prohibit tho 
employment of children bolow tho ago of 12 in workshops connected with 
bull making, carpot weaving, coment manufacture (including tho bag¬ 
ging of coment), cloth printing, dyeing and weaving, manufacture of 
matches, • xplosives and fire works, mica cutting and splitting, shellac 
manufacture, soap manufacture, tanning and wool cleaning. In 1948 
the Act was amended again by tho Factories Act of 1948 to raise the mini¬ 
mum age of employment of children in all workshops enumerated above 
from 12 to 14. This amendment was made largoly on account of tho fact 
that the minimum age of employment of children in all factories was raised 
from 12 to 14 by the Factonos Act, 1948 Certain minor changes were 
also introduc d in the Act by tho Repealing and Amending Act of 1949.t 
Tho Provincial Governments are empowered by the Act to modify or 
oxtend its scope During 1947 the Government of Madras, by a notifica¬ 
tion, extended the scope of the Act to childron working as cleaners in 
workshops attached to motor.transport companies^: in August 1948 the 

♦Report of the Court of Enquiry mto Labour conditions in Bidi —Cigar, Snuff, 
Tobacoo curing and Tanning Industries, p 15, 

fAot No. XL of 1949 The ohanges related to the provision of the Aot regarding 
verification of the age of any child in oase of dispute between employer and Inspeotor. 

{Notification No. 474 published in the Fort St. George Gazette dated September 30, 
1947. 
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Government of the United Province added to the schedule to the Act 
brasswaro and glass bangle industries and thereby brought children 
omployod m these industries within tho scope of the Act * 

Administration of the Act —The Act is administered in the Provinces 
by the Chief Inspectors of Factories In regard to the employment of 
children in Central undertakings, f he Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) 
is in charge of the administration of the Act The Chief Labour Commis¬ 
sioner, the Regional Labour Commissioners and the Labour Inspectors 
(Central) have been notified as Inspectors m respect of Federal Railways 
In regard to ports within the Indian Dominion, tho administration of the 
Act is carried on by the Labour Inspectors appointed by the Government 
of India. 

The Chief Labour Commissioner submits annual reports on the work¬ 
ing of the Act so far as Central undertakings are concerned From his 
Report for the year 1948 it would appear that the Act is properly observed 
in the Federal Railways Most of the eases of infringement of the Art 
which were detected by the Labour Inspectors were in respect of contrac¬ 
tors’ establishments Regarding the working of the Act, the Chief 
Labour Commissioner in his report had made the following observation 
“ The position has improved with the passing of time The need for 
acquainting all Railway contractors with the essential provisions of 
the Act, however, remains and the officers of the Tndm trial Relations 
Machinery continued to take all necessary steps in this direction ” 

The Labour Investigation Committee in their Report had drawn 
attention to the inadequacy of the enforcement of the Act m some of the 
industries, e q , hidi and match factories m South India The difficulty 
m the enforcement of the Act m htdi factories has been largely due to 
frequent changes m the premises by the owners of petty establishments 
From the information supplied by the Labour Commissioner, Madras it 
would appear that the Government of Madras have now r taken action for 
stricter enforcement of the Act in the Proviru e They have issued noti¬ 
fication for registration ot factories employing ten or moi e workers It is 
expected that when Indi factories are registeied it will be easier to enforce 
the Act. 


Indian Stairs 

Provisions almost similar to those in force in India on this subject 
exist in tho States of Cochin and Hyderabad The Cochin Emplovment 
of Children Act prohibits the employment of children below the age of 
15 only in occupations involving the handling of goods within the limits 
of any port regulated by the Cochin Ports Act Changes have been made 
by both the States in the schedule of processes in which employment of 
children below the age of 12 js prohibited In Hyderabad, the process 
of enamel button making has been added and m Cochm bidi making and 
manufacture of matches have been del ted from the schedule The 
enforcement of the Act in Cochin and Hyderabad is the responsibility of 

•Notification No 543 (LL)/XVIII 82I8(L)-45, published in tho Government Gazette of 
United Provinces, dated September 4, 1948 
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the Labour Commissioner. During the year 1949 an Act on the lines 
of the Indian Act was also passed in Mysore The provisions of the Indian 
Act have now been applied to Himachal Pradesh and to those States 
which have been merged in the United Provinces and Bihar. 

(c) The Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 

Tho Industrial Statistics Act. 1942 provides for the collection of 
statistics on (a) anv matter relating to factories and (b) the following 
matters connected with tho welfare and conditions of labour : 

(1) Prices of commodities , 

(2) Attendance , 

(3) Living conditions including housing, water supply and sanita¬ 

tion ; 

(4) Indebtedness ; 

(5) Rents of dwelling-houses ; 

(6) Wages and other earnings ; 

(7) Provident and other funds provided for labour; 

(8) Benefits and amenities provided for labour , 

(9) Hours of work , 

(10) Employment and unemployment ; and 

(11) Industrial and labour disputes 

The Act empowers the Statistics Authority appointed by a Pro¬ 
vincial Government to call for the required returns, examine the relevant 
records, etc , and penalties have been provided for non-subniission of re¬ 
turns and for furnishing wrong information The Central Govern¬ 
ment is authorised to issue directions to the Provincial Governments in 
regard to tho implementation of the Act 

Administration and Enforcement —So far as tho collection of statistics 
rolating to factories is concerned, the Provincial Governments have 
framed in 1945, the Census of Manufacturing Industries Rules under the 
directions of the Central Government providing for the collection of 
annual statistics relating to capital structure, production costs and out¬ 
turn in respect of 29 industries A report on the statistics for 1946 has 
now been published.* It has, however, been felt that there has been a 
considerable degree of non-submission of returns in spito of the statutory 
obligation and tho forms in which the returns are made have sinco been 
made simpler with a view to evoking a better response It has also been 
decided to extend the scheme to 34 additional industries and the rules 
have accordingly been amended to cover 63 industries in all 

In regard to the collection of labour statistics under the Act, pro¬ 
posals have been made by the Ministry of Labour for the collection of 
statistics on employment, attendance, hours of work and earnings m 
respect of the labour employed in factories covered by the Factories 
Act, 1948, plantations growing tea, coffee and rubber, tramways and 

^Census of Manufacturing Industries, 1946 published by the Director of Industrial 
Statistic, Ministry of Industry and Supply. 
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ports. The proposals were discussed at the Indian Labour Con¬ 
ference held in April 1948 and by the Standing Labour Committee 
in January 1949 Model draft rule*, called the Industrial Statistics 
(Labour) Rules have been framed by the Ministry ot Labour and 
have been forwarded to the Provincial Government i for adoption So far 
as is known, the Governments of Bombay, Madras, the U P , Bihar, the 
C. P and Berar, Assam, West Bengal and Bast Punjab and the Adminis¬ 
trations of Delhi, Ajmer and Coorg have published the draft rules for the 
information of all persons likely to be affected. 

The question of collecting statistics of industrial disputes under the 
Industrial Statistics Act is under consideration of the Ministry of Labour. 
Draft model rules have also been framed for the purpose 

Indian States 

Legislation on tho lines of the Industrial Statistics Act was in force 
in some 40 States of the Indian Union prior to the recent developments in 
regard to integration and merger of the smaller States The two States 
which have remained unaffected by these developments, namely, Hyder¬ 
abad and Mysore, have their own legulation for the collection of statistics. 
Travancore and Cochin which have recently been united have their own 
laws in this respect The Government of Madhya Bharat have recently 
enacted tho Industrial Statistics (Adaptation) Act The Union of 
Saurashtra and the Administration of Vindhva Pradesh have also legisla¬ 
tion on the same lines as the Indian Act. 

(d) Legislation Relating to Indebtedness 

Various laws have been enacted in the country from time to time to 
deal with the problems incidental to the indebtedness of industrial 
workers The prominent among these are discussed below. 

Attachment of Wages —One of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour id India was that “ the salary and wages ot every 
workman receiving less than Rs 300 be exempted entirely from the 
possibility of attachment ”* With a view to implementing this recom¬ 
mendation the Government of India introduced a Bill to amend the Civil 
Procedure Code of 1908 The Bill was passed into an Act by the Central 
Legislature in February 1937. Tho Act provides for tho exemption of 
attachments of salaries of all workers getting less than Rs 100 per month 
and in the case of Government employees the first Rs 100 and the moiety 
of tho remainder. It also limits the period of continuous attachment and 
provides that if a worker’s salarv had been at! ached for a period of 24 
months it should remain immune from liability of further attachment for a 
period of one year. 

Imprisonment for Debt — Largely as a result of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, the Government of 
India amended the Civil Procedure Code in 1936 to prevent imprisonment 
for debt. According to the amending Act, imprisonment of debtors, 
except where a debtor is likely to obstruct or delay execution by leaving 

♦Report of the Royal Commission on Labour m India—p 232 
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the court’s jurisdiction or where there lias been a dishonest transfer of 
property, etc., is disallowed The Punjab Government also passed an 
Act known as the Punjab Belief of Indebtedness Act which came*>into 
force in 1935 Under this Act no judgment debtor can be imprisoned 
unless he refuses to pay a sum within his capacity from such property as 
is liable to attachment m execution of a decree 

Liquidation of Debts. —ThcC. P Government passed an Act known 
as the Adjustment and Liquidation of Industrial Workers’ Debt Act in 
1936. Its application is limited to industiial workers earning up to Ks. 
50 per month Under this Act a worker whoso debt oxceeds his assets 
and three months’ wages can presont a petition tor the liquidation of his 
debts. After enquiring into the facts of the case including the worker’s 
wages, and the number of dependants, the Court decides upon the amount 
which the worker should repay within a reasonable time. The amount 
of wages which the worker may be required to pay for the liquidation of 
debt in ODe month varies from one-sixth to one-third 

Besetting Industrial Establishment, —The Bengal Government 
passed an Act on this subject m 1934 known as the Bengal Workmen’s 
Protection Act which provides that any person loitering at or near any 
factory, woikshop, etc , with a viow to recovering debts fiom persons 
employed therein would be liable to punishment with a fine or imprison¬ 
ment which may extend to six months or with both The application 
of the Act was limited, in the fust instance, to Calcutta and three sur¬ 
rounding areas but the Government have the power to extend the scope 
of its application This Act was amended in 1940 to make its provisions 
more specific and to extend its scope to workmen employed by local 
authorities, in public utility services and to seamen 

Tho Central Provinces enacted legislation on this subject m 1937 
called tho Central Provinces Protection of Debtors’ Act which is more 
or less on the lines of tho Bengal Act but wider m scope The Madras 
Government also passed legislation on this subject in 1941. 

The Bihar Workmen’s Protection Act, 1948 which has been publish¬ 
ed m the Bihar Government Gazette, dated September 29, 1948 seeks 
to prevent the recovery of debts from certain classes of workmen by 
besetting the places where they work or receive their wages and to protect 
such workmen from molestation and intimidation by their creditors. 
Besetting these places with a view to recovering debt is punishable with a 
fine or imprisonment up to 6 months or with both 

According to the findings of the Labour Investigation Committee, 
it would appear that the Acts dealing with the subject of indebtedness of 
industrial workers have not produced tangible results but the Committee 
have, all the same, recommended that similar legislation should be enacted 
in other Provinces. 



CHAPTER III 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 

1. Labour Administration and Machinery for the Collection and 
Dissemination of Labour Statistics and Information 

(a) Ministry of Labour, Government of India 

The Government of India Act, 1935, which came into operation m 
1937, has been responsible for making some important constitutional 
changes, which have a direct bearing on the functions of the Central and 
Provincial Governments * Prior to 1st April, 1937, the Government of 
India had powers of superintendence, direction and control over the 
Provincial Governments m labour matters , since 1937, however, the 
Province? are mostly autonomous within their own spheres Functions 
relating to enactment of labour legislation as well as the administration 
of the labour laws and regulations have been demarcated Briefly, the 
regulation of labour and safety in mines and oilfields is a Central (or 
Federal) subject, whereas in respect of other labour subjects, as, for 
instance, factory legislation, while both the Central (or Federal) and 
Provincial Legislatures have powers to make laws, the administration of 
the laws is virtually the undivided responsibihtv of the Provinces Rut 
with the outbreak of World War IT and the urgent need for creating an 
adequate and contented labour force to maximise production, the Central 
Government had to step in and assume wider powers of controlling and 
regulating the work and the welfare of industrial labour As the War 
progressed and a? the activities expanded, the Labour Department of the 
Government of India was strengthened from tune to time m several 
directions ; among others, machinery was created to deal with industrial 
relations in Centrally controlled undertakings, an integrated resettlement 
organisation was set up to deal with problems of resettlement or re¬ 
employment cf demobilised war personnel , and an organisation under 
the Chief Adviser, Factories, was set up to advise the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments on the improvement of working conditions in fac¬ 
tories. 

The magnitude and variety of labour problems facing Government 
immediately after the war necessitated the bifurcation of the Department 
and certain subjects w’hich had no direct bearing on labour but were 
administered by the Department were transferred to the newly created 
Department of Works, Mines and Power 

It was agreed at the Conference of Provincial Labour Ministers 
in October, 1946, that, m order to achieve rapid progress on uniform 
lines, labour legislation should, as far as possible, be Central In pursuance 

* For the position under the New Constitution see pp. 124-26. 
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of this, the Ministry of Labour of the Government of India has planned a 
five-year programme of legislative and administrative measures with 
a view to bringing about improvement in the health, efficiency and working 
conditions and standards of living of workers. 

A brief description of the activities of the Ministry of Labour and 
its attached and subordinate offices is given below : 

The Ministry of Labour as at present constituted consists of the 
main Ministry (Secretariat) and the following nine attached or sub¬ 
ordinate offices, viz , (i) Directorate General of Ttesettlement and Em¬ 
ployment, New Delhi, (n) Labour Bureau, Simla , (in) Office of the 
Chief Labour Commissioner, New Delhi (iv) Office of the Coal Mines 
Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad, (v) Office of the Coal M ines Provident 
Fund Commissioner, Dhanbad , (vi) Mines Depaitment (Office of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines) Dhanbad , (vn) Office of the Chief Adviser, 
Factone , New Delhi, (vi n) Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour, 
Shillong and (it) Offices of the Chanmen, Industrial Tribunals, Dhanbad, 
Calcutta and Bombay The main functions of these organisations are 
briefly indicated below * 

Ministry of Labour (Secretariat )—The Ministry of Labour is the 
centre for the consideration of all questions concerning labour as far a3 
the Government of India are concerned It is the central administrative 
machinery for the formulation of labour policy, for the enforcement of 
labour laws and for the promotion of labour welfare It co-ordinates the 
activities of the Provincial and State Governments in the labour sphere. 
It also forms the Secretariat for the Tripartite Labour Conferences and 
Committees connected with particular industries, convened by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and is the channel for India’s participation in the acti¬ 
vities of the International Labour Organisation The Ministry of Labour 
is also directly conducting an all-India enquiry into the conditions of 
agricultural labourers which is described in Chapter IX. 

Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment .—Tho activities 
of this Directorate are given m a separate section m this Year Book.t 

Office of the Director, Labour Bureau —The Bureau was set up in 
October 1946 and has been made responsible for {a) collection of labour 
statistics, ( b) maintenance of cost of living index numbers, (c) keeping 
up-to-date the factual data relating to working conditions collected by 
the Labour Investigation Committee, (d) conducting research into specific 
problems with a view to furnishing data required for the formulation of 
policy, (e) editing the monthly Indian Labour Gazette and (/) com¬ 
piling and editing a Labour Code of various legislative enactments and 
the statutory rules made thereunder, and a Labour Year Book giving an 
authoritative description of labour affairs in the country. 

Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner —To deal with industrial 

* The designations and names of important officers under tho Ministry and attaohed 
offices are given in Appendix V. 
t Pages 27<-37 
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relations in industries and undertakings falling under the Central Gov¬ 
ernment sphere, the Government of India appointed a Chief Labour Com¬ 
missioner in 1945. His organisation deals with the following matters 
relating to Central sphere undertakings ; (1) conciliation , assistance 

m the formation and maintenance of voluntary machinery m industrial 
establishments, the prevention and settlement of trade disputes , mainte¬ 
nance of information regarding wage rates and conditions of work and 
maintenance of continuous touch with the employers and work people ; 
(2) welfare (excluding welfare in coal mines), examination of welfare 
measures and advice to the employers and Governments in connection 
therewith , (3) operation of labour laws to the extent to which their 
operation is a Central responsibility and (4) organisation of canteens in 
all Government undertakings, besides offering advice to Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments, States and Administrations on the subject 

Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner —The Commissioner 
deals with (a) the administration of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1947, and ( h ) the administration of the Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1946. 

Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner — The Organisa¬ 
tion was set up m October 1948 for (a) the administration of the Coal 
Mines Bonus Scheme and (b) the administration of the Coal Mines Provi¬ 
dent Fund Scheme, which have been framed under the Coal Mines Provi¬ 
dent Fund and Bonus Schemes Aft, 1948 

Department of Mines —The functions of this Department are • 
(a) enforcement of the Indian Mines Act, 1923, and the rules and regula¬ 
tions made thereunder , (b) inspection of mines , (c) investigation of 
a'cidents , (d) inspection of electrical installations and machinery ; 
(c) technical advice to mmo owners; (/) prosecutions, and (g) collection 
of statistics under the Mines Act The Chief Inspector publishes annually 
a Report of the activities of the Mines Department 

Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories —This office deals with («) techni¬ 
cal service on all matters relating to dosign of factories and working condi¬ 
tions such as improvement in design and lay-out, lighting, ventilation, 
washing arrangements and sanitation, construction and design of canteons 
and creches, control of dust, accident prevention and safety precautions, 
etc , housing of labour and establishment and maintenance of an Industrial 
Safetv, Health and Welfare Museum , (b) administration of the Indian 
Dock Labourers’ Act, 1934, and the Indian Dock Labourers’ Regulators ; 
(c) Factory administration including training of Factory Inspectors 
deputed by the Provinces and States , ( d) Information Service; collec¬ 
tion of up-to-date information on progressive measures adopted m the 
industrially advanced countries and dissemination of information by 
means of pamphlets, leaflets, posters, brochures, etc , and (e) preparation 
of posters, sketches and pictures on industrial safety, health and welfare. 

Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour —The Controller deals with 
the following subjects (a) interpretation and administration of the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 and the Rules (both Central 
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and Provincial), and (6) recruitment, repatriation of labour and inspection 
of tea gardens and depots 

Offices of the Chairmen, Industrial Tribunals ( Dhanbad , Calcutta and 
Bombay) —The Tribunals have been established, on a temporary basis, 
under Section 10 of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, to adjudicate on 
major disputes, in the Central or Provincial held, that may be roferrod to 
them by the appropriate Government 

(b) Provinces and States 

All the Provinces and States which are industrially important have set 
up their own respective organisations for the administration and enforce¬ 
ment ol the various labour laws in force m their ton itorios* and for the 
collection, compilation and dissemination of statistical and other informa¬ 
tion relating to labour f Labour Commissioners have been appointed 
to be in charge of such organisations m most of the important Provinces 
and States 

Statistical and other data called for under the provisions of the various 
labour Acts are collected by Provincial authorities who also look after 
the administration and enforcement of these Acts For example, statis¬ 
tics of employment, accidents, etc , under the Indian Factories Act, and 
of wago bills and earnings under the Payment of Wages Act are collected 
by the Chief Inspectors of Factories , the Registrars of Trade Unions 
collect statistics of trade umons, their membership, funds, etc., and the 
Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation are m charge of the collection 
of statistics relating to accidents, compensation paid, etc., under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act Statistics Authorities have been appoint¬ 
ed in the various Provinces and States foi the collection of detailed statis¬ 
tics, on uniform lines under Section 3(1) (A) of the Industrial Statistics 
Act 

Apart from the statistics and information collected on a statutory 
basis, ad hoc enquiries are undertaken, from time to time, for the collec¬ 
tion of special data relating to particular problems of current interest. 
In addition, some data, such as those relating to industrial disputes, 
retail prices, etc , are collected by the Provincial authorities on a voluntary 
basis The data thus collected are analysed and some of them are pub¬ 
lished, m the form of Annual Reviews or in the JoumalsJ published by 
the Provincial or State Governments and/or m the Indian Labour Gazette , 
published by the Labour Bureau of the Central Government The existing 
machinery for the collection of information relating to labour in the 
Provinces and States is briefly described m the following paragraphs. 

Bihar —The office of the Commissioner of Labour and Employment, 
Bihar, collects some data on payment of allowances, stoppages of work, 
etc , on a voluntary basis. The office has discontinued compiling cost 
of living index numbers as they are now bemg compiled by the Labour 
Bureau of the Government of India under the all-India Scheme. 

* Appendix III gives the list of labour laws in force in various Province 

f Appendix V contains a list of important officers, with their designations and func¬ 
tions, who are concerned with labour administration and intelligence. 

% For names of Labour Journals soo Appendix VII. 
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Bombay .—The Deputy Commissiorer of Labour Information, Bom¬ 
bay, compiles and publishes working class cost of living index numbers 
for four centres and collects and publishes comparative retail prices of 
17 food articles for a number of industrial centres. Besides, he collects 
statistics relating to wages and hours of work, employment situation in 
certain industries, economic and social conditions of the working classes, 
trade unions, etc 

C.P. <& Berar —The Office of the Labour Commissioner compiles 
the cost of living index number for Nagpur Statistics relating to shift 
working in respect of textile mills, and hours of work and earnings are also 
collected. 

East Punjab —In July 1949, a separate Department under the 
Labour Commissioner was constituted for the effective enforcement of 
the various labour laws in the Province and for collecting information 
relating to Labour 

Madras —While the statistics and other data called for under the 
various labour Acts are collected and compiled by the office of the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour, the office of the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of Madras compiles the working class cost of living index numbers for 
Madras City, cost of living index numbers for low paid employees m 
certain urban centres and retail price index numbers for certain rural 
centres 

Orissa .—The Director of Industries compiles cost of living index 
numbers for the working classes m respect of two centres, viz , Cuttack 
and Berhampur. 

U P .—The statistical organisation under the Labour Commissioner 
has been re-organised and strengthened Besides compiling the working 
class cost of living index number for Kanpur, enquiries into the conditions 
of work and wages of agricultural labour in several villages and also of 
industrial workers in employments covered by the schedule to the Minimum 
Wages Act and enquiries into family budgets of industrial workers in 
selected areas are being conducted 

West Bengal — Four working class cost of living index numbers 
(with different bases) for Calcutta, Howrah and Jagatdal are being com¬ 
piled and retail prices are collected from several centres under the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme Unweighted retail price 
indices for the Dooars, Darjeeling and Asansol are also being compiled. 
Statistics of employment and earnings, absenteeism, etc, are collected 
on a voluntary basis 

Bhopal .—The office of the Commissioner of Labour compiles the 
working class cost of living index number for Bhopal city. Other statis¬ 
tical data on employment, stoppages of work, payment of bonus, etc, 
are also collected on a voluntary basis. 

Indian States 

Labour Acts similar to those enacted by the Government of 
India, have been passed in some of the important States and States Umons 
also, and statistics under these Acts are collected statutorily. In addition, 
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some special data are also collected in some of the States. For instance, 
the Office of the Commissioner of Labour, Mysore, publishes working class 
cost of living index numbers for Mysore, Kolar Gold Field and Bangalore 
city and also collects statistics of industrial disputes and absenteeism. 
In Hyderabad, the Labour Commissioner’s office collects statistics relating 
to wages, industrial disputes, etc , on a voluntary basis. 

In Saurashtra, a Statistics Officer has been appointed in the Labour 
and Backward Class Department and he is responsible for the collection 
of labour statistics such as factory statistics, employment statistics, 
statistics of industrial disputes, family budget enquiries and compilation 
of cost of living index numbers The Government of the Vmdhya Pradesh 
have a Statistics Department which collects some industrial statistics on 
a voluntary basis and some under the Vmdhya Pradesh Industrial Statis¬ 
tics Ordinance In the PEPS Union the Director of Industries is acting 
as Labour Commissioner. Two Labour Welfare Officers and one Labour 
Inspector have been appointed to look after the effective enforcement 
of the Labour Legislation 

2. Machinery for the Prevention and Settlement of Industrial Disputes 

The Trade Disputes Act, 1929 which provided for the setting up of 
ad hoc external machinery for the settlement of disputes, was the first 
enactment which made provision for the establishment of statutory 
machmcry for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes in 
India Even m this Act, no provision existed for the creation of an 
internal machinery for resolving disputes at the initial stages by mutual 
negotiations This defect in the Act was later rectified in 1938 by an 
amendment which provided for the appointment of conciliation officers. 
In Bombay, the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938 which replaced 
the Act of 1934, made provision not only for the appointment of Adjudi¬ 
cators, Conciliators, etc , but also for the creation of a permanent machin¬ 
ery m the shape of an Industrial Court which marked the beginning of a 
labour judiciary in India 

Emphasis, however, still remained on external rather than internal 
machinery As a result of the increased industrial unrest during the 
post-war years, the urgent need for the creation of internal machinery to 
prevent disputes in the initial stages was realised and the Government of 
India enacted the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 * With the increasing 
tempo of industrial strife during recent years some of the Provincial 
Governments such as Bombay, C P & Berar and U P have also adopted 
measures! to supplement the Central Act, providing for the creation of 
internal and external machinery for preventing and settling industrial 
disputes. ’ The machinery laid down in the Industrial Disputes Adt, 
1947 or in the Provincial enactments has been created in most of the 

* For details regarding its provisions seo section on Labour Legislation 

t Details regarding the existing Central and Provincial Legislation on the subject of 
Industrial Disputes will be found m the section dealing with legislation 
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Provinces. The paragraphs below describe briefly the type of machinery 
which has been set up.* 

Speaking generally, the organisation set up for the prevention and 
settlement of disputes consists of Works Committees, Labour and Conci¬ 
liation Officers and Industrial Courts and Labour Courts for arbitration 
and adjudication Ad hoc Industrial Tribunals are also set up by the 
Central, Provincial and State Governments as and when necessary. 
Formation of Works Committees m industrial concerns employing more 
than 100 or 200 workers, as the case may be, has been ordered by most 
of the Provincial Governments Standing Industrial Courts or Tribunals 
have been set up m Bombay, C P & Borar, Bihar, U P , West Bengal and 
Madras The Central Government have also set up Standing Tribunals 
at Dhanbad and Calcutta Recent developments m the machinery set 
up in the various Provinces and Indian States, are given below — 

Bihar —The Officers under the Labour Department, viz , the Labour 
Commissioner, the Deputy Labour Commissioner, Asst Labour Commis¬ 
sioners and Labour Officers are appointed as Conciliation Officers under 
the Industrial Disputes Act Failing attempts at conciliation, disputes 
are referred by Government to the Standing Industrial Tribunal Ad hoc 
Tribunals are also set up when necessary All factories employing 100 or 
more workmen have been required to set up Works Committees. 

Bombay —Under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 and 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 establishment of Joint Committees for 
each industrial unit and Works Committees for concerns employing 100 or 
more workers has been made compulsory. Conciliation Officers and 
Labour Officers have been appointed to assist the Labour Commissioner, 
who is also the Chief Conciliator, in bringing about settlement of disputes. 

A standing labour judiciary consisting of Labour Courts, and an 
appellate Industrial Court for the whole Province, has been set up for 
the purpose of settling disputes referred to them. By an amendment to 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, in 1948 provision has been made 
for the setting up of Wage Boards for different industries m the Province 
and Wage Boards have been set up in the cotton and silk textile industries 

C.P. & Berar —The Commissioner of Labour and the Labour Officers 
function as conciliators under the C P & Berar Industrial Disputes Settle¬ 
ment Act, 1947. Under this Act, a Provincial Industrial Court and seven 
District Industrial Courts have been constituted for purposes of arbitra¬ 
tion in industrial disputes referred to them. 

East Punjab. —The Labour Commissioner and the Labour Officer 
have been appointed as conciliation officers under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947, for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes 
The setting up of an Industrial Tribunal in the Province is under consider¬ 
ation. 


* In this connection reference may also be made to Appendix V in which a list 
of officers connected with labour Administration at the Centro and m the various Provinces 
has been given. 
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Madras .—The Labour Commissioner is the Chief Conciliator under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. He is assisted by a Deputy Labour 
Commissioner, an Assistant Labour Commissioner, a Deputy Chief 
Inspector of Factories and 13 Labour Officers, who have been appointed 
Conciliators under the Act. On the failure of conciliation proceedings, 
disputes are referred by Government for adjudication to Standing Indus¬ 
trial Tribunals set up at Madras, Madura, Coimbatore and Bezwada. 

U. P .—The U P Government have ordered the formation of Works 
Committees in all factories employing more than 200 workers Provincial 
and Regional Conciliation Boards have been set up for the textile, sugar, 
glass, leather, electrical and engineering industries Industrial Courts, 
for these industries have also been set up at Kanpur, Lucknow, Agra and 
Allahabad. The Government have appointed 7 Regional Conciliation 
Officers to assist the Labour Commissioner and the Deputy Labour Com¬ 
missioner (Industrial Relations) who are the Conciliation Officers for the 
whole Province 

West Bengal —Besides the statutory machinery provided under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 the Government of West Bengal have 
provided for conciliation through the officers of the Labour Department 
Failing attempts at settlement of disputes through conciliation they are 
referred to Industrial Tribunals under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
for adjudication. 

Ajmer-Merwara —Works Committees have been formed in some 
concerns The Labour Officer, Ajmer-Merwara is also the Conciliation 
Officer under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 Failing settlement by 
conciliation, disputes are referred for arbitration or adjudication. 

Bhopal —The Labour Commissioner and the Labour Officer function 
as Conciliators under the Industrial Disputes Act Failing conciliation, 
disputes are referred for adjudication to an Industnal Dispute Board 
appointed for the purpose 

Coorg —The formation of Works Committees in Factories employing 
more than 100 workers has been ordered. The District Magistrate, who 
is also the Chief Inspector of Factories, is the Conciliation Officer under 
the Industnal Disputes Act, 1947 

Delhi .—The Director of Industries and Labour, assisted by a Labour 
Officer, is entrusted with the function of conciliation in the Province. 

Indian States 

Mysore .—Under the Mysore Labour Act, 1942, employees in industrial 
concerns can form themselves into Labour Associations for collective 
bargaining The Commissioner of Labour and the Assistant Commissioner 
of Labour use their good offices for initiating negotiations and settling 
disputes Failing to arrive at a settlement by such negotiations, the 
matter is referred to the Chief Conciliator If the conciliation proceedings 
also fail, the dispute is referred to an Arbitration Tribunal appointed by 
Government for the purpose. 

M917MofLab I 
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Madhya Bharat —The Government of Madhya Bharat have appointed 
a Chief Conciliator for the Union in addition to two Conciliators, one for 
Indore and the other for Gwalior and Ujjain An Industrial Court con¬ 
sisting of two members has been estabhshed at Indore , and full-time 
Labour Courts have been established at Tndore and Ujjain and a part- 
time Labour Court at Gwalior 

Travancore and Cochin — Industrial Relations Committees consisting 
of representatives of managements and workers are constituted in almost 
all the major industries In various industrial establishments Works 
Committees are constituted to settle any differences or disputes that 
might arise from time to time The Labour Commissioner, the Assistant 
Labour Commissioners and the Welfare Officers act as Conciliation Officers 
in industrial disputes Disputes are referred to Adjudicators, Boards of 
Conciliation and Courts of Enquiry as and when necessary 

PEPS Union —-Under tic Industrial Disputes Ordinance, 1949 the 
Assistant Commissioners and District & Sessions Judges have been ap¬ 
pointed as Conciliation Officers and Industrial Tribunals in their respec¬ 
tive areas 

3. Tripartite Labour Machinery 

An outline of the Indian Tripartite Machinery for dealing with 
problems relating to Labour was given in the Indian Labour Year Book 
for 1946 * Briefly, this machinery consists of the Indian Labour Con¬ 
ference, the Standing Labour Committee and Industrial Committees 
The Labour Ministers’ Conference, though not tripartite in character, 
is closely associated with this machinery and it may be mentioned that 
out of the Provincial Labour Mimstcis’ Conferences the existing tripartite 
machinery was evolved The Machinery provides a forum for discussion 
of proposals for laboui legislation and other matters connected with 
labour policy and administration The following are some of the import¬ 
ant happenings during the year so far as the functioning of this Machinery 
is concerned. 

The seventh session of the Labour Ministers’ Conference was held in 
January 1949, at which subjects like the future ot the Employment Service 
Organisation, amendment of legislation dealing with industiial relations, 
implementation of the Convention concerning Fiecdom of Association 
adopted by the 31st Session of the International Labour Conference, 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry and constitution of Welfare Trust Funds 
for industrial woikers, were discussed 

The Standing Labour Committee also held its eleventh session m 
January, 1949. The agenda consisted of implementation of the Industrial 
Statistics Act, 1942, for collection of labour statistics, amendment to the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, with a view to securing greater control 
over the working of registered trade unions, disposal of the unspent balance 
of the War Injuries Compensation Insurance Scheme, the scheme for 
dccasualisation of dock labour at Bombay and constitution of Welfare 
Trust Funds for industrial workers. 

^Indian Labour Year Book, 1946, pp. 265-267. 
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Reference has been made in the Year Book for 1947-48 to the meetings 
of a few Industrial Committees set up by the Covemment of India. 
During the period under review, a Committee on Tanneries and Leather 
Goods manufactories was set up, which held it i first meeting m December 
1948. The subjects discussed included wage fixation m the industry, 
regulation of conditions of labour and means to prevent stoppages of 
work and consideration of means for increasing production. An agree¬ 
ment was reached in regard to the rates of basic wages and dearness 
allowance to be paid to workers m the organised sector of the industry 
The Committee also decided to set up two Sub-Committees to deal with 
the two branches of the unorganised sector of the industry, namely, 
(«) tanning ; and (n) leather goods manufactories 

The Standing Committee of the Industrial Committee on Plantations 
held its first session in September, 1949, to discuss the Government of 
India’s reply to the I L.O questionnaire on plantations and to consider 
the provisions m the proposed legislation for regulating conditions of work 
m plantations A Sub-Committee of this Standing Committee discussed 
the special problems of the tea gardens located in the Cachar District 
of Assam 

In accordance with the announcement made in the Government of 
India Resolution on Industrial Pohcy dated the 6th April ] ')48, the Central 
Government constituted in September 1948 a Central Advisory Council 
of Industries to assist Government m securing the maximum increase in 
industrial production and to advise them on specific questions relating 
to industry The first session of this Council was held in New Delhi 
on the 24th and 25th January 1949 and tho subjects discussed in< luded. 
trends of production, transport problems in relation to industry, import 
and export pohcy and appointment of standing committees for particular 
industries. 

A similar tripartite body, the Central Advisory Council for Labour, 
was also set up in September 1948, with a view to ensuring the fullest 
co-operation between Labour and Capital. At its first meeting at 
Lucknow in November 1948, the Council appointed a Sub-Committee to 
report on the question of the principles of “ fair wages ” and the statutory 
machinery for their enforcement The Report of the Committee* was 
unanimously adopted by a meeting of the Council m July 1949 The 
same meeting considered the Report of the Committee on Profit Shanngt 
but due to serious differences of opinion between employers’ and workers’ 
representatives no decision was reached 

The principle of associating employers and employees in the dis¬ 
cussion and formulation of policies relating to labour and industry has 
been accepted by the Provincial Governments also Before 1949, Pro¬ 
vincial Tripartite Labour Advisory Boards had been already constituted 
in Bihar, Bombay, C P. and Bcrar, Madras, U.P and West Bengal 
During 1949, similar Boards were set up in East Punjab, Delhi, Madhya 
Bharat and Saurashtra. 

* For a summary of tho Committee’s Recommendations, see App. II. 

tSee Indian Labour Year Book, 1947-48, pp. 122-124. 12 
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4. Labour and the Constitution 

India’s new Constitution as passed by the Constituent Assembly 
was authenticated by the President of the Assembly on 26th November 
1949. 

The Preamble to the Constitution affirms the resolve of the people 
of India to constitute India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic and 
to secure to all its citizens, justice, social, economic and pohtical, liberty 
of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; and equality of status 
and of opportunity , and to promote among them all fraternity assuring 
the dignity of the individual and the unity of the Nation 

Article 23 of the Constitution prohibits begar and other similar forms 
of forced labour and article 24 lays down that no child below the age of 
fourteen years shall be employed to work in any factory or mine or en¬ 
gaged m any other hazardous employment 

Part IV of the Constitution lays down certain “ Directive Principles 
of State Policy These principles are fundamental in the governance 
of the country and it is the duty of the State to apply them m making 
laws Articles 39, 41, 42 and 43 of this part refer to labour policy and are 
reproduced below .— 

39. Certain principles of policy to be followed by the State 

The State shall, m particular, direct its policy towards securing— 

(a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right to 

an adequate means of livelihood , 

(b) that the ownership and control of the material resources of 

the community are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good , 

(c) that the operation of the economic system does not result in 

the concentration of wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment, 

(d) that there is equal pay for equal work for both men and women ; 

(e) that the health and strength of workers, men and women, 

and the tender age of children are not abused and that citizens 
are not forced by economic necessity to enter avocations 
unsuited to their age or strength , 

(/) that childhood and youth are protected against exploitation 
and against moral and material abandonment 

41 Right to work, to education and to public assistance m certain cases 

The State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity and develop¬ 
ment, make effective provision for securing the right to work, to education 
and to public assistance in cases of un-employment, old age, sickness and 
disablement, and in other cases of undeserved want. 
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42. Provision for just and humane conditions of work and maternity relief • 

The State shall make provision for securing just and humane condi¬ 
tions of work and for maternity relief 

43. Living wage, etc., for workers : 

The State shall endeavour to secure, by suitable legislation or 
economic organisation or in any other way, to all workers, agricultural, 
industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, conditions of work ensuring 
a decent standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cul¬ 
tural opportunities and, in particular, the State shall endeavour to promote 
cottage industries on an individual or co-operative basis in rural areas 

Part XI Chapter I, deals with the legislative relations between the 
Union and the States (constituent units) of the Union The matters in 
respect of which laws are to be made have been distributed m three 
hsts 


(i) Union List —Parliament has exclusive power to make laws with 
respect to any of the matters enumerated in this list, 

(n) Concurrent List —Parliament and the Legislature of any State 
have power to make laws with respect to any of the matters enumerated 
in this list , and 

(m) State List —Subject to certain conditions, the Legislature of 
any State has exclusive power to make laws for such State or any part 
thereof with respect to any of the matters enumerated in this list. 

The following are the principal matters of labour interest enumerated 
in these hsts : 

(i) Union List : 

13. Participation in international conferences, associations and other 
bodies and implementing of decisions made thereat. 

28. Port quarantine, including hospitals connected therewith ; 
seamen’s and marine hospitals 

55. Regulation of labour and safety in mines and oilfields 
61. Industrial disputes concerning Union employees. 

65. Umon agencies and institutions for .— 

(a) Professional, vocational or technical training ; or 

(b) The promotion of special studies or research. 

94, Enquiries, surveys and statistics for the purpose of any of the 
matters m this list. 

(w) Concurrent, List. 

20. Econonuo and social planmng. 
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21. Commercial and industrial monopolies, combines and trusts. 

22 Trade unions , industrial and labour disputes. 

23. Social security and social insurance ; employment and unem¬ 
ployment 

24 Welfare of labour including conditions of work, provident funds, 
employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, invalidity and old age 
pensions and maternity benefits 

25 Vocational and technical training of labour 
3(5 Factories. 

45. Inquiries and statistics for the purposes of any of the matters 
specified in the Concurrent List and the State List 

(m) State List 

9. Relief of the disabled and unemployable. 



CHAPTER IY 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
1. Trade Unions 

Origin and History —Trade unionism in India, as in most other 
countries, has been the pioducfc of industrial development The Indian 
labour movement is of recent growth Its ongin can be traced to the 
year 1890, when the Bombay Milibands Association was formed. Modern 
trade unionism m India, however, arose out of the intense industrial 
unrest which prevailed during the penod billowing the termination of 
World War I when the cost of living of industrial workers was steadily 
rising and wages did not rise m the same propoitum The discontent 
of the workers wis voiced through a number of strike committees, for¬ 
med duting this period Various factors, such as the influence ot the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, the establishment of the International 
Labour Organisation m 1919 and the All-India Trade Union Congress m 
1920, the Swaraj Movement of 1921-21 and above all the success of 
the stukes which occuned or influenced the growth of trade union 
movement m India in its early stages. 

Trade Union Legislation —There was no law in the country for the 
registration and protection of trade uiuons till the year 1926 The need 
for a trade union law became apparent m 1921, when, m a suit against 
the leaders of the Madras Textile Labour Union, the High Court ot 
Madras following the common law m England, regarded trade unions 
as being an illegal conspiracy Legislation lor the registration and 
protection of Indian trade unions was accordingly passed m 1926.* 
The term ‘ trade unions ’ also includes employers’ organisations 

Trade Union Statistics —Under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
registered trade unions are required to submit annual returns which are 
compiled by the Provincial Governments and other administrations and 
supplied to the Government of India, who publish them annually in 
the Indian Labour Gazette f It is not compulsory for trade unions to 
be registered under the Act and a number of trade unions function with¬ 
out being registered Data regarding such unions are not available, 
except when, as in Bombay, the Provincial Government chooses t® 
collect such data + Available statistics regarding the number of 

* For detailed provisions of tho Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, as amended, see 
section dealing with labour legislation—Chapter II pp 92-98 

f Trade union statistics for 1947-48 have been published on pp 77-82 of the August 
1949 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette A separate report on the working of the Trade 
Unions Act during 1947-48 is also being published. 

t The number of unregistered trade unions is not insignificant According to the 
Bombay Labour Gazette, for example on 1st October, 1948, there were m Bombay Pro¬ 
vince 714 unions with a membership of 069,599 , of these only 389 unions with 447, 188 
members were registered. 
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registered trade umons and the membership of the unions submitting 
returns, for the years 1927-28, 1932-33 and 1937-38 to 1947-48 are given 
m table L 

TABLE L 

REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS AND THEIR MEMBERSHIP 


Yi ir 
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1927-28 

29 

g 28 

99,431 

1,168 

100,619 

3,594 

1 2 

1932 33 

170 

147 

232,279 

5 090 

2 37,369 

1,615 

2 1 

1937-38 

420 

343 

375,409 

14,703 

390,112 

1,137 

3 8 

1938 39 

562 

394 

388,214 

10,945 

399,159 

1,013 

2 7 

1939-40 

(307 

450 

492,526 

18,612 

511,138 

1,136 

3 6 

1940 41 

727 

483 

494,115 

19,417 

513,832 

1,064 

.3 8 

1941-42 

747 

455 

556,426 

17 094 

573,520 

1,260 

3 0 

1942 43 

093 

489 

659,327 

25,972 

685,299 

1,401 

3 8 

194J 14 

701 

563 

760,101 

20,866 

780,967 

1,387 

2 7 

1944-45 

sG5 

573 

853,073 

36,315 

889,388 

1,562 

4 1 

1945 46* 

1,087 

585 

8?5,461 

38,570 

864,031$ 

1,480 

4 5 

1946-47$ 

1,725 

998 

1 1,267,161 

64,798 

| 1,.331,962 

1,335 

4 9 

1947-48$ 

2,006 

1,628 

j 1,560,630 

102,299 1,662,929** 

1,021 

6 2 

__ 


In spite of the partition of the country in 1947, the year 1947-48 
brought about a rtmarliable rise of about 54 per cent, m the number of 
registered trade unions, as compared to the year 1946-47. The number 
of rogistcicd unions increased in all tho Provinces except the C P. and 

* Hops not include figuus for tho Punjab 
f I Wes to 584 unions 
** Relates to 1,620 unions 

$ The figuies for 1946-47 and 1947 48 relate to the Provm es tn the Dominion of 
India Figures for previous years are for undivided Tndia figures for East Punjab 
are not availvb'e for 1940 47, while for 1947*48 they are incomplete 
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Berar and Delhi. West Bengal alone wa3 responsible for an increase of 
379 in the number of unions, Madras and Bombay for 144 each, Bihar 
for 127 and the U P lor 84 

Of tho 2,666 registered trade unions known to bo in existence, 72 
were employers’ unions registered as trade unions Central unions, 
i e , unions whose objects are not confined to one Province, numbered 109, 
the remaining 2,557 being Provincial unions. 

Membership —Of the 2,666 unions on the registers at the end of 
1947-48, only 1,628, i e , about 61 per cont submitted annual returns. 
These unions comprised both workers’ and employers’ organisations 
The following table gives separate figures ol the membership of 
these organisations 


TABLE LI 

NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OP UNIONS, 1947-48 



Number of 
unions on 
registers 

Number of 
unions sub¬ 
mitting re¬ 
turns 

Membership 

submitting 

At tho be 
ginning of the 
year 

of unions 
if t .rna 

Atihe end 
of the year 

Employers’ organisations 

72 

48 

9,525 

11,122 

| Workers’ organisations 

2,594 

1,580 

1,248,492 

1,651,807 

1 

j 

2,006 

1,628 

1,258,017 

1,662,929 


The total meinbeiship of unions submitting returns increased by 
about 32 per cent at the end of the year as compared to the beginning 
cf the year 

The figures of average membership per umon presented in table L 
show a gradual decline from 3,594 m 1927-28 to 1,013 in the 
pre-war year 1938-39 The figure rose to 1,552 in 1944-45 and declined 
thereafter In 1947-48, it stood at 1,021 as against 1,335 in 1946-47. 

Women formed 6*2 per cent of the total membership of the unions 
submitting returns m 1947-48 as against 4*9 per cent, in 1946-47. The 
number of women members of workers’ organisations was 102,195. 

Table LTI shows the regional distribution of registered trade 
unions and their membership tor the years 1946-47 and 1947-48. 
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TABLE LII 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OP REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS IN EACH 
PROVINCE FOR THE YEARS 1946-47 AND 1947-48 


Province 

Number of re¬ 
gistered trado 
unions 

Number of un¬ 
ions submitting 
returns 

Membership of unions 
submitting returns 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1946 17 

1947-48 

Provincial Unions 







Ajmer-Mcrwara 

8 

11 

8 

11 

5,184 

6,031 

Assam 

30 

80 

25 

43 

13,518 

46,706 

Bihar 

111 

238 

47 

104 

35,585 

123,137 

Bombay 

108 

300 

126 

240 

267,009 

316,622 

0 P & Bcrar 

90 

94 

48 

55 

20,149 

40,198 

Delhi 

52 

47 

32 

32 

43,204 

20,444 

E Punjab* 


7 


7 


760t 

Madras 

308 

512 

273 

310 

182,189 

242,628* 

Orissa 

42 

54 

31 

23 

8,706 

5.634 

U P 

190 

282 

113 

209 1 

90,919 

127,682 

West Bengal 

569 

926 

259 

483 I 

488,097 

418,906 

Central Unions 

76 

109 

36 

67 | 

176,742 

| 314,181 

Total 

1,725 

2,666 

998 

1,628 | 

1,331,902 

| 1,662,929 


The partition of the country m August 1947 had an adverse effect 
on trade unionism, particularly in th' Provinces of East Punjab and 
Delhi The geneial disruption of the industrial stiucture and the dis¬ 
location of commercial activity in the Province of East Punjab wiped out 
a number of active unions and badlv crippled tho remaining ones, with 
the result that although m 1946-47 there were 108 registered trade 
unions in tho area now called the East Punjab, returns under the Act 
could be obtained only from 7 unions for the year 1947-48 In Delhi 
also trade union membership, as compared to that of the previous ytar, 
showed a considerable decline and the mam reason for this is reported to 
be tho migration of a number of industrial workers 

The 1,561 Provincial unions, which submitted returns in 1917-48. 
had a total membership of 1,348,748 at the end of the year Of these, 
the three most industrialised Provinces, namely AVest Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras, accounted for 69 per cent of the Provincial 
unions submitting returns and about 73 per cent of the membership 
The average membership per union was the highest in Bombay, being 
1,287, and the lowest in East Punjab, being 152. The overall 
average for all Provincial unions submitting returns was 864 

Of the total 102,299 women members of trade unions, 40,252 were in 
Madras, 24,064 in Bombay, 11,261 m West Bengal and 11,098 m Bihar. 

The following table analyses the number and membership of trade 
unions, according to industries with which they are concerned, for the 
years 1946-47 and 1947-48 

* In the case of East Punjab, tho 1946-47 figures are not available, whilo those given 
for 1947-48 are incomplete 

t Relates to 6 unions only, 
j Relates to 340 unions only 
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Sex classification of 9,399 members (2,863 in Textiles, 6,351 in Municipal and 185 under Miscellaneous) is not known. 
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In 1947 48, about 10 per cent oi the unions were connected with 
‘railways and transport other than tramways’ and accounted for 24 
per cent, of the membership The average membership per union was 
the highest among the seamen’s unions, being ot the order of 7,180. 
Women members were mostly to bo found in unions connected with 
textiles and miscellaneous industries Of the 48 employers’ unions which 
submitted returns, 38 wore m the miscellaneous group, 5 were m textiles, 
4 in the group of railways and other transpoit and one was connected 
with printing presses Among workers’ organisations also, out of 1,580 
unions, which submitted returns, as many as 829, i e , over 52 per cent, 
were in the miscellaneous group A common break-up lor this group 
is not available for all Provinces , however, figures for some important 
industries under this group are given below .— 


Industry 

No of unions 

registers 

No of unions 
submitting 
returns 

Membership 

reported 

Collieries (Bihar)* 

63 

12 

41,470 

Plantations (Assam) 

26 

b 

30,214 

Plantations (Madras) .. 

4 

4 

47,004 

Sugar (U. P.) 

74 

67 

54,353 


Of the total membership shown against railways and other trans¬ 
port (excluding tramways), about 26 per cent were j mounted for each 
by West Bengal and U P , 22 per cent, by Madras and 18 per cent by 
Bombay. As regards tho membership of textile unions about 37 per 
cent, of it was reported by Bombay, 24 per cent by West Bengal and 
19 per cent, by Madras. 

Of the total women membership m 1947-48, tho textile industry 
claimed about 45 p^r cent, and the miscellaneous group about 48 per 

cent. 

It would be of interest to see what proportion of those employed in 
different industries belong to trade unions. Unfortunately complete 
statistical data regarding the number of persons employed m various 


* Inoludes one employers’ association with a membership of 92 
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industries and occupations are not available. However, the following 
tabular statement may be of interest — 

TABLE LIV 

TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP AND EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Industry 

Trade unions a 
borship in 

Number of 
unions 
submitting 
returns 

nd their mem- 
1947-48 

Membership 
of unions 
submitting 
returns 

Average daily 
number of 
workers 
employed m 
first half of 
1948 

Railways (including workshops) and 
other transport (excluding tram¬ 
ways) 

150 

1 

384,863 

* 

Textiles 

222 

430,844 

J.018,981 

Printing Presses 

63 

25,737 

67,200 

Engineering 

192 

98,333 

197,418 


Size of Unions —A frequency distribution by membership of re¬ 
gistered trade unions, which submitted returns, for the years 1946-47 
and 1947-48 is given m the table below :— 

TABLE LV 

FREQUENCY MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS FROM WHICH 
RETURNS WERE RECEIVED (1946-47 AND 1947-48) 


! Below 50 

veen 50 and 99 
Bctwoen 100 and 299 
reon 300 and 499 
Botween 500 and 999 
poen 1,000 and 1,999 
Between 2,000 and 4,999 
Botween 5,000 and 9,999 
Between 10,000 and 
19,999 

20,000 and ovor 
Total 



1946-47 


1947-48 | 

Number 

of 

unions 

Number 

of 

membors 

Percen¬ 

tage 

to 

total 

mem¬ 

ber- 

ship 

Number 

of 

unions 

Number 

of 

n embers 

Percen¬ 

tage 

to 

total 

mem¬ 

bership 

71 

2,305 

0 2 

162 

5,298 

0 3 

90 

7,110 

0 5 

214 

15,177 

0 9 

274 

52,638 

4 0 

492 

90,194 

5 4 

146 

66,263 

4 2 

180 

69,006 

4 2 

191 

133,444 

10 0 

267 

186,268 

11 2 

102 

144,083 

10 9 

166 

230,480 

13 9 

72 

205,260 

15 4 

83 

237,305 

14 3 

22 

156,533 

11 8 

26 

180,644 

10*9 

10 

131,868 

9 9 

13 

188,653 

11 3 

14 

441,858 

33 2 

17 

459,904 

27-6 

998 

1,331,962 

100 0 

1,620| 

1 682,929 

100 0 


* In 1947-48, the number of persons employed in railways was 900,493 
f Membership for eight unions is not known. 
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In both the years, the modi! group is that of unions with a member¬ 
ship of 100 to 299, which in 1947-48 accounted for over 30 per cent, of 
the unions and 5-4 per cent, of the total membership. Unions having a 
membership of less than 100 formed in 1947-48, 23’2 per cent of the 
total unions, but accounted for only 1 2 per cent of the membership. 
On the other hand, only one per cent of the unions had a membership 
of 20,000 and over, but they accounted for 27*6 per cent of the total 
membership 

Trade Union Finances —Under the Indian Tra ’e Unions Act, re¬ 
gistered trade unions have to make returns regarding their general funds. 
The table below contains information regarding the income of the trade 
unions during recent years. 

TABLE LVI 

TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP AND INCOME 


Year 

No of 
registered 
trade 
unions 


Unions submitting returns 


Number 

Member¬ 

ship) 

Income 

Income 

per 

union 

poi 

annum 

1 

Income 

por 

member 

per 

annum 





1U 

Rs 

Rs i p 

1927 28 .. 

29 

8 

100,619 

163,581 i 

5,842 

1 10 1 

1937-38 . 

420 

343 

390,112 

693,644 

2,022 

1 12 5 

1938-39 

562 

394 

399,159 

889,822 

2,258 

2 3 8 

1939-40 

667 

450 

511,138 

1,121,797 

2,493 

2 3 1 

1940-41 

727 

483 

513,832 

1,212,927 

2,511 

2 6 9 

1941-42 

747 

455 

573,520 

1,767,446 

3,884 

3 I 2 

1942-43 

693 

489 

685,299 

1,596,984 

3,266 

2 5 3 

1943-44 . 

761 

563 

780,967 

2,318,780 

4,110 

2 15 6 

1944-45 

865 

573 

889,388 

1,939,969 

3,386 

2 2 11 

1945-46 . 

1,087 

585 

864,031 

2,467,607 

4,218 

2 13 8 

1946-47 

1,725 

998 

1,331,962 

4,250,331 

4,259 

3 3 1 

1947-48 . 

2,686 

1,628 

1,662,929 

5,689,361 

3,494 

3 6 9 


In 1947-48 the unions which submittel returns showed a closng 
balance of Rs 49 19 lakhs as against an openiug balance of Rs. 36 92 
lakhs. Details regarding the general funds of trade unions separately 
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for workers’ and employers’ organisations and for Central and Provincial 
unions are given below — 


TABLE LVII 

GENERAL FUNDS OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS SUBMITTING RETURNS FOR 

THE YEAR 1947-48 



Number 

of 

unions 

submit¬ 

ting 

returns 

Opening 

balance 

Income 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Closing 

balance 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Workers' Unions — 






Central unions 

63 

282,209 

569,618 

485,387 

366,440 

Provincial unions 

1,517 

1,489,453 

3,119,369 

2,463,712 

2,145,110 

1 

Total 

1,580 

1,771,602 

i 

3,688,987 

2,949,099 

2,511,550 

Employers' Unions — 






Central unions 

4 

1,317,675 

1,431,057 

1,217,130 

1,531,602 

Provincial uuons 

L" 

602,926 

569,317 

296,854 

875,389 

Total 

1 48 

1,920,601 

2,000,374 

1,513,984 

2,406,991 

Grand Total 

i 1,628 

3,692,263 

5,689,361 

4,463,083 

4,918,541 


The statement shows that the average income per union was Rs. 
41,674 for the employers’ associations as against Rs 2,335 for the wor¬ 
kers’ organisations. The Central um'ns had generally a higher income 
than Provincial unions. The average income of the Central unions 
during the year was as high as Rs 29,861 The Indian Jute Mills As¬ 
sociation (an employers’ organisation classified as a Central union) 
alone had a total income of Rs. 1 million during the year. 

In order to obtain more details of income and expenditure of re¬ 
gistered trade unions in 1947-48, the Labour Bureau conducted a special 
enquiry and collected returns from Provincial Governments in regard to 
1,657 registered trade unions and 12 registered federations of trade unions * 

*A summary of the results of this enquiry has been published in a special article on 
Indian TradoAJwon Finances m the Indian Labour Gazette, September 1949, pp 151-162. 
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Details of income and expenditure of trade unions and federa¬ 
tions of trade unions furnishing returns for the year 1947-48 are given 
below.— 

TABLE LVIII 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS, 1947-48 



Number 

of 

unions 

submitting 

returns 

Total 

incomo 

Incomo 

per 

union 

Tot. 1 
expendi¬ 
ture 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

per union 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Trade Unions 

1,657 

6,628,323 

3,307 

4,440,414 

2,685 

Central 

66 

2,000,183 

30,306 

1,702,025 

25,788 

Provincial 

1,691 

3,628,140 

2,280 

2,747,389 

1,727 

Employers’ 

44 

1,890,806 

42,973 

1,499,409 

34,077 

Workers’ 

1,613 

3,737,518 

2,317 

2,950,003 

1,829 

Federations 

12 

125,429 

10,452 

107,787 

8,982 


Trade unions derive their income from various sources of which 
contributions from members and donations are the most important The 
following table shows the percentage distribution of the various sources 
of income of trade umons and of their federations 
TABLE LIX 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SOURCES OF INCOME 


Sources of income 

Trade unions 

All 

umons 

Central 

unions 

Provin 

cial 

unions 

Wor¬ 

kers’ 

unions 

Em¬ 

ployers’ 

unions 

Federa¬ 

tions 

Contributions from members 

60 0 

50 7 

65 1 

66 8 

46 5 

40 1 

Donations 

14 6 

3 9 

20 5 

19 0 

5 8 

35 6 

Sales of periodicals, etc 

0 2 

0 3 

0 1 

0 3 


0 2 

Interest on investments 

0 5 

0 3 

0 6 

0 2 

i 0 

7 2 

Miscellaneous 

24 7 

44 8 

13 7 

13 6 

46 7 

16 8 


While the workers’ unions depend almost entirely on contributions 
and donations, the employers’ umons show a considerable amount re¬ 
ceived from miscellaneous sources The miscellaneous sources, which 
also figure prominently in the finances of workers’ unions, include 
admission fees, strike funds, special contributions to meet expenses of 
adjudication, and various other funds like building fund, organisation 
fund, etc Federations, which are mainly workers’ organisations, show 
more or less the same characteristics as the workers’ unions. In the 
case of federations, however, donations form almost as important a 
source of income as contributions from members. 
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Registered trade unions are prohibited from spending their funds 
on objects other than those specified in Section 15 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act. The table below gives the percentage distribution of the 
various items of expenditure of the 1,057 trade unions, which ,<upplied 
the information. 

TABLE LX 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE OF TRADE 
UNIONS 




Trade unions 


Fodeia- 

tions 

Items of expenditure 

All 

unions 

Central 

Provin¬ 

cial 

Em 

plovi rs’ 

Wor- 

Salarios, allowances, etc. of 
officials 

10 9 

4 3 

14 9 

4 3 

14 2 

9 I 

Establishment 

35 2 

50 0 

26 0 

52 2 

26 6 

8 2 

Auditors’ fees 

0 5 

0 1 

0 7 

0 2 

0 6 

0 1 

Legal expenses 

2 3 

1 5 

2 8 

0 4 

3 3 

5 0 

Trade disputes 

3 8 

0 2 

6 0 

0 5 

5 5 

6 4 

Compensation for loss arising 
out of trade disputes 
Funeral, old age, sickness, an 
employment and other 
benefits 

1 2 

2 I 

0 9 

1 9 

2 8 

0 J 

1 8 

3 0 

14 4 

Educational social and religi¬ 
ous benefits 

1 3 

0 3 

1 9 

1 2 

1 3 

30 9 

Publication of periodicals 

1 0 

0 8 

l 1 

0 3 

1 3 

1 0 

Miscellaneous 

41 9 

41 9 

41 9 

40 5 

42 5 

IS 3 


Salaries, allowances, etc , of officers and the expenses of establish¬ 
ment arc the major items of expenditure of trade unions Miscella¬ 
neous expenses which account for 42 per cent of the total expenditure 
include donations to consumers’ societies or to some funds, expenses of 
meetings, cost of propaganda, conveyance charges, etc 

Registered Federations of Trade Unions —At the close of the year 
1947-48, there were 17 federations on the registers as compared to 7 in 
the previous year. Of the 17 federations, 5 were in West Bengal, 3 in 
the C. P. and Berar, 2 each in Bihar, Bombay and Madras and one each 
m Assam, East Punjab and the U P. Fourteen of the federations, which 
submitted returns, reported that the number of member-unions, affiliated 
to them, rose from 372 at the beginning of the year to 546 at the end of 
the year. The 14 federations had a total income of Rs 127,394 and an 
expenditure of Rs. 109,169 As much as 54 per cent of the income and 
60 per cent, of the expenditure were accounted for by the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad. 

All-India Organisations of Worhers .—Reference had been made in 
the Indian Labour Year Book, 1946 (p. 120) to an enquiry conducted by 
the Government of India in 1946 “ to ascertain as to which of the two 
organisations, viz., the All-India Trade Union Congress and the Indian 
M 917Mof Labour % 
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Federation of Labour, is the most representative of workers in the count¬ 
ry On the results of the enquiry, it was declared that the All-India 
Trade Union Congress was more representative. Later, m May 1947, 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress was formed and this new orga¬ 
nisation put in a claim in December 1947 that it could command the 
confidence and loyalty of a very large number of properly organised 
trade umons and as such it was the most representative central organisa¬ 
tion of organised labour in India. It accordingly asked the Government 
of India to recognise its claims after making such scrutiny as might be 
deemed necessary. An official enquiry was, therefore, conducted in 
1948 to ascertain which of the two organisations, mz., the All-India 
Trade Union Congress or the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
was the most representative orgamsation of organised workers m India. 
According to this enquiry, the membership of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was 815,011, while that of the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress was 973,179 The Indian National Trade Union Cong¬ 
ress was therefore recognised by Government as the most representative 
organisation of workers and in this capacity gets representation m nation¬ 
al and international conferences. 

In December 1948, representatives of the Hmd Mazdoor Panchayat 
and of the Indian Federation of Labour and many independent trade 
unionists met in a conference m Calcutta and formed a new all-India 
organisation under the name, the Hind Mazdoor Sablia. The Indian 
Federation of Labour ceased to exist. Some of the trade unionists, who 
had earlier seceded from the All-India Trade Union Congress, also at¬ 
tended the Calcutta conference, but they did not join the Hmd Mazdoor 
Sabha. Later, in April-May 1949, these trade unionists sponsored an¬ 
other all-India labour organisation, viz , the United Trade Union Congress. 
The number of affiliated unions and the membership claimed by the 
various central labour organisations in 1919 are as follows :— 


Organisations 

Date to which 
information 
relates 

No of 
unions 
affiliated 

Membership 

Indian National Trade Union Cong 
ress 

June 1949 

847 

1,023,117 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha 

Julj 1949 

419 

679,287 

All-India Trade Union Congress 

1949 

754 

741,035 

United Trade Union Congress 

May 1949 

254 

331,991 


Structure of Trade Unions .—The majority of the trade umons in 
India are industrial umons, that is to say, unions which aim at organising 
all the workers in a single industry irrespective of the occupation, skill, 
sex of the members, etc. A notable exception to this, however, is the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, whose affiliated members are 
craft unions. Recently there has been a tendency on the part of the 
central labour organisations to start industrial unions at the national 
level and the National Federation of Railway Workers and the All-India 
Federation of Textile Workers are two instances in point. 
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Information regarding industrial disputes is being collected by the 
Government of India since 1921 through the agency of the Provincial 
Governments and Local Administrations Recent oxpcnence of the 
Labour Bureau has shown that some of the Provincial reports relating to 
industrial disputes are incomplete in so far as they do not include infor¬ 
mation regarding all the work-stoppages in the Central sphere undertak¬ 
ings, especially mines. Arrangements have, therefore, been made since 
April 1949 to obtain the information relating to the Central sphere 
from the Central Industrial Relations Machinery Let ills of work- 
stoppages due to industrial disputes are pubhshed every month m the 
Indian Labour Gazette. 

Statistics for 1948 .—Table LXI gives the number of work-stoppages 
due to industrial disputes, the number of workers involved, the number 
of man-days lost, etc, during the years 1939 to 1948 Disputes 
involving less than 10 workers are excluded from these statistics 

The years following the end of the Second World War witnessed 
considerable industrial unrest reaching a peak level m 1947 Compara¬ 
tively, the yoar 1948 showed an improvement in the situation, the number 
of disputes declining by 30 5 per cent, the number of workers involved by 
42 5 per cent and the number of man-days lost by 52 7 per cent as com¬ 
pared to the previous year The average duration of the disputes de¬ 
clined from about 9 days in 1947 to 7 4 days in 1948 

The yoar 1948 recorded a gradual improvement in the labour situation. 
The number of man-days lost declined from 38 6 lakhs m the first quarter 
to 11 9 lakhs in the last quarter. Table LXII gives the monthly statistics 
of industrial disputes for the year 1948 

These statistics must be viewed against the back-ground of important 
developments in regard to industrial labour during 1947 and 1948 In the 
first place, reference may be made to the adoption of the Industrial 
Truce resolution by t T e tripartite Industries Conference held in December 
1947. Labour and m agement were called upon to mamtain indus¬ 
trial peace and to avert strike*, lockouts and slowing down of production 
for three years thereafter. As recommended by the Conference, Govern* 
ment agreed to associate labour in all matters concerning industrial pro¬ 
duction and decided to set up Central and Regional Labour Advisory 
Boards, Works Committees and Unit Production Committees Secondly, 
the awards made by the various Adjudicators, Industrial Tribunals, 
Industrial Courts, etc , improved considerably the working conditions 
of labour in industrial and other sectors Minimum wages were fixed in 
almost all the major industries in the country and the wage levels were 
considerably raised. Mention may also be made of the Government’s 
programme for the amelioration of labour conditions and the enactment 
of labour legislation. 

While the improvement in the labour situation during the period 
under review cannot be attributed to any single cause, it is note-worthy 

X2 
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TABLE LXII 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA IN 1948 



No. of 
stoppages* 

No of 
workers 
involved* 

No. of 
man-days 
lost 

January . ... 

210 

215,613 

1,375,292 

February 

149 

130,020 

1,111,073 

March 

178 

152,411 

1,371,029 

April 

165 

81,153 

686,553 

May 

140 

96,149 

497,699 

Juno 

147 

123,428 

' 686,678 

July 

115 

85,515 

1 497,894 

August .. 

97 

80,804 

1 307,825 

September 

86 

55,545 

114,791 

i 

October 

113 

107,072 

410,282 

November 

120 

66,619 

281,442 

December 

117 

74,315 

496,715 


that the time-loss to industry on account of work-stoppages in 1948 was 
less than half of what it was in 1947. 

Tables LXTII and LXIV contain statistics of industrial disputes 
for the year 1948, by Provinces, industries, causes and results. 

Bombay accounted for nearly 43 per cent of the disputes, but these 
were small in magnitude and accounted only for a little over 23 per cent, 
of the total man-days lost The number of workers involved per dispute 
was 717 and the average number of man-days lost per dispute was 3,378. 
The average duration of the disputes in this Province was as low as 4*7 
days. On the other hand, West Bengal and Madras, which recorded 15*6 
per cent and 12 • 8 per cent respectively of the disputes, accounted for 29 • 5 
per cent, and 30-2 per cent respectively of the man-days lost. In Madras, 
the number of workers involved per dispute was 729 but the number of 
man-days lost per dispute was as high as 14,696. The average duration of 
a dispute in this province was 20 • 2 days. In West Bengal the number of 
workers involved per dispute was 1,121 and the mimber of man-days 
lost 11,775. The average duration was 10*5 days. Next in order of the 
intensity of industrial unrest were Bihar and the U.P. While the stoppages 
in the U.P. were .generally on a small scale, those in Bihar were compara¬ 
tively bigger. 

* Disputes extending beyond the calendar month are repeated e 
terminate. The figures are not, therefore, additive. 


mth till they 
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Cotton, woollen and silk mills accounted for nearly a third of the total 
number of disputes and nearly half the total man-days lost. Inhere weie 
only 46 disputes in jute mills but these accounted for about 14 per cent 
of the man-days lost Work-stoppages in this industry were generally on 
a large scale and involved on an average 3,030 workers per dispute The 
average duration of the disputes in jute mills was about 7*9 days and the 
man-dayo lost per dispute as high as 24,085 Engineering recorded 143 
disputes involving a loss of about 8£ lakhs of man-days Nearly half the 
total number of disputes during the year were m miscellaneous industries. 

On the basis of the employment figures* available, the loss to industry 
through work-stoppages works out to approximately 1 8 per cent in 1948 
as against 3 6 per cent m 1947 in the cotton, woollen and silk mills and to 
1*1 per cent in 1948 as against 1 4 per cent m 1947 in jute mills In 
engineering, the percentage came down from 1 5 per cent m 1947 to 
0 95 per cent in 1948 

Causes of disputes -Tables LXIII and LXIV give also an analysis of 
work-stoppages by causes The percentage distribution of the stop¬ 
pages according to causes m 1947 and 1948 is shown below .— 


PERCENTAGE OF WORK-STOPPAGES TO TOTAL 



1947 

1948 

Wages and allowances 

32 0 

30 7 

Bonus 

10 9 

9 0 

Personnel 

19 5 

29-1 

Leave and hours 

5 2 

8 8 

Others 

32 4 

22 4 


The proportion of disputes relating to wages and bonus has slightly 
decreased as compared to the previous year The percentage of disputes 
relating to personnel, leave and hours of work has, however, considerably 
increased. In cotton, woollen and silk mills, while disputes relating to 
wages and allowances formed 22 per cent those relating to personnel 
formed as high as 33 per cent In the jute mills there was no work- 
stoppage resulting from disputes regarding bonus 

Results of disputes —It is difficult to classify disputes by results 
because of the personal bias of the reporting agency and the thin line of 
demarcation between partially successful and successful disputes Sub¬ 
ject to this limitation, however, the percentage distribution of the disputes 
which ended during 1947 and 1948 according to the results of the disputes 
is given below 


PERCENTAGE OF WORK-STOPPAGES to TOTAL 



1947 

1948 

Successful 

17 8 

19 3 

Partially successful 

17 5 

11 8 

Unsuccessful 

44 5 

43 6 

Indefinite 

20 2 

25 3 


* The figures of average daily employment are multiplied by 300 to obtain the number 
of man-days scheduled to work during the year. The number of man-days is expressed as 
a percentage of the above figures. 
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The proportion of successful disputes slightly increased m 1948 
although the percentage of successful and partially successful disputes 
was considerably less than m 1947 In the cotton, woollen and silk 
mills and in Rai ways the proportion of successful disputes was much 
less than in other industries 

Provisional Statistics for 1949 —The following table gives the provi¬ 
sional statistics of industrial disputes for the first nine months of 1949. 


TABLE LXV 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA DURING 1949 


1 

Month 

No of 
stoppages 

No of 
workers 
involved 

No of 
man-days 
lost 

January 

129 

73,529 

525,488 

February 

108 

84,323 

758,622 

March 

85 

69,913 

621,029 

April 

105 

75,971 

547,892 

May 

116 

79,538 

669,446 

June 

99 

69,555 

505,350 

July 

114 

09,042 

507,055 

August 

105 

85,477 

618,591 

September 

70 

52.791 

413,571 


The first half of the year showed a definite improvement over the cor¬ 
responding period of 1948, although compared to the second half of 1948 
the position was somewhat worse Figures for the third quarter show no 
improvement 

The year started with intense labour unrest especially in the Central 
sphere undertakings Workers in Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Ports 
and other sector.! to whom the Central Pay Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions were applicable were agitating for an increase m the dearness allow¬ 
ance as recommended by the Pay Commission. The Government of India 
finally announced an increase of Rs 10 m the dearness allowance for those 
drawing less than Rs 250 per month. The abolition of grain shop 
facilities was also a source of dissatisfaction among the railway workers. 
The Indian Railwaymen’s Conference which met in Calcutta on February 
12,1949 decided to serve a notice on the Government for a general strike on 
March 9, 1949 The proposal was turned down later by the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation at their meeting at Dmapore (Patna) on 17th 
February 1949 Strike notices were, however, served by some of the 
unions although the strikes did not materialise 

Principal Disputes in 1948 

Early in 1948 there were two general strikes in the textile mills at 
Coimbatore. In the first week of January about 22,000 workers of the 
mills struck work for about four days as a protest against the change in 
working hours effected by the South Indian Millowners’ Association. The 
workers were successful and the strike involved a loss of about 81,000 
man-days. The second general strike involving 23,000 workers lasted for 
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nearly three months. It was precipitated on account of the implementa¬ 
tion of the recommendations of the Standardization Committee which 
prescribed a higher work-load for the operatives as a result of which a 
number of workers had to be retrenched. After prolonged cessation of 
work it was decided to open a third shift and to absorb the excess labour. 
The strike came to an end in the latter half of April It resulted in a total 
loss of about 19 lakhs of man-days. 

The first quarter of the ye r witnessed a number of large scale disputes 
in the cotton mill industry in the other centres as well About 2,400 
workers of the New Pratap Spinning and Weaving Mills, Dhuha (Bombay) 
struck work on 2nd February protesting ag ains t the proposed retrench¬ 
ment of 173 workers in the spinning department. The strike continued for 
about two months and ended in April Workers numbering about 5,500 
of the Empress Mills, Nagpur [Nos (1), (2) and (3)] were on strike for 
about four days towards the end of February as a protest against the sus¬ 
pension of a weaver for alleged assault on the watch and ward inspector 
The number of man-days lost in this case was about 20,000 The workers 
of the Kanpur Textiles Ltd , Kanpur, struck work on 20th January pro¬ 
testing against a cut m dear food allowance. The strike, however, ended 
on the 8th February with the unconditional return of the workeis The 
time-loss was 34,500 man-days Over 30,000 workers of five cotton 
nulls of Sholapur struck work on 5th March demanding payment of dear¬ 
ness allowance at Rs 1-3-6 per day The strike ended on 23rd March 
with the unconditional return of workers The total number of man-days 
lost wan 352,000 About 1,500 workers of the Basanti Cotton Mills, Pam- 
hati, 24-Parganas, struck work on 11th March protesting against the 
alleged assault on the Union Secretary by a member of the Supervisory 
staff The strike continued for sometime and a lockout was declared on 
24th March in view of disturbances. The mill remained closed till the end 
of April. 

Lockouts in three of the big jute mills in West Bengal involving 14,000 
workers m connection with the alleged damage to mill property and violc nee 
continued from the previous year and accounted for a loss of abf\ t 2| 
lakhs of man-days during the first quarter of the year 

Over 800 workers of the Jamadoba Collienes (Pits No 6 and 7), 
Manbhum went on strike on 5th January demanding supply of better 
quality rice, etc By about the middle of the month about 5 ^00 workers of 
certain other collieries were also on strike for the same reason These strikes 
came to an end on 14th February on the intervention of the Chief 
Labour Commissioner The total time-loss was 166,800 man-days. 

A strike in the Bombay Port which started m December 1947, over the 
issue of hohdays, pay scales, rent-free accommodation, war bonus, etc., 
lasted till 9th February 1948 and resulted in a loss of 2-4 lakhs of man- 
days Another big strike during this period was in the Aluminium Cor¬ 
poration, Asansol, which continued from the previous year and lasted for 
over two months. The dispute related to the dismissal of six persons and 
involved a loss of 1*4 lakhs of man-days. Demanding reinstatement of a 
discharged worker about 1,000 workers of the Sone Valley Portland 
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Cement Co, Japla (Bihar) went on strike on 3rd January. The strike 
which continued till 19th February was finally successful. The num¬ 
ber of man-days lost in this case was more than 50,000 

The workers of the Freeland Gan] Railway Workshop, Dohad (Bom¬ 
bay), numbering about 3,600, struck work on 2nd March 1948 as a 
protest against the inadequacy of the Pay Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions About 3,300 workers of the E I.R. Locomotive Workshop, 
Lucknow went on strike on the 17th March demanding classification of 
workers, uniformity of pay, payment of night work allowance and pro¬ 
vision of certain amenities The strike ended on 31st March and 
accounted for a loss of about 27,000 man-days. 

The National Carbon Co Ltd., Calcutta declared a lockout on 
23rd March following an assault on a supervisor by some worker The 
lockout was, however, withdrawn on 7th April. 

There were not many major disputes m the second quarter of the year. 
The biggest strike of this period was that of 20,000 workers of the Calcutta 
Jute Balers’ Association on a demand for higher wages The demand was 
finally accepted by the employers but the strike resulted in a loss of 3*4 
lakhs of man-days About 15,000 workers of the Hukum Chand Jute 
Mills (24 Parganas) were on strike from 4th June to 7th June protest¬ 
ing against the reduction in the ‘ amenity ’ allowance The strike was 
called off on the intervention of the Provincial Labour Directorate 
The Gagalbhai Jute Mills (Howrah) declared a lockout on 16th Juno 
following a demand by the workers to dismiss a Sirdar The lockout 
continued till 6th July when 8 workers were discharged and the mill 
was leopened The workers demanded later the appointment of a Tribu¬ 
nal to consider other issues The number of man-days lost in this case 
was about 48,000. 

The workers of the Ring Frame Department of the Mohini Mill* 
24-Parganas, went on strike on 10th June protesting against the suspen¬ 
sion of a worker The management thereafter declared a lockout affecting 
about 2,000 workers as they refused to resume work till the suspension 
order was withdrawn On intervention by the Provincial Labour Direc¬ 
torate, the lockout was, however, lifted on 29th June after a loss of 
32,000 man-days. Demanding payment of gratuity, over 6,000 workers of 
the New Victoria Mills, Kanpur struck work from 20th June to 3rd 
July. The strike was unsuccessful and resulted in a loss of over 80,000 
man-days. 

Following a strike by 2,500 workers in the Slialimar Engineering 
Works, Howrah a lockout was declared in March 1948. The cause of the 
strike was a protest against the system of recruitment through contractors. 
The lockout continued throughout the second quarter and ended m 
August 1948 involving a total loss of nearly 3 lakhs of man-days. 

Demanding an increase m the rates for bidi making about 1,000 work¬ 
ers of 150 bidi shops in Bombay struck work on 16th April. The strike 
came to an end on 20th April, the management agreeing to the demand. 
About 2,650 workers of certain other bidi shops m the city also resorted to 
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a strike on 28th and this strike lasted till 16th May. These two strikes 
together resulted in a loss of44,000 man-days. 

There was a strike in the G I P Railway Engineering Department, 
Bombay for about three weeks m May 1948 involving over 900 workers 
The demand was for payment ot wages and allowances according to 
the recommendations of the Central Pay Commission. The management 
agreed to look into the demands and the strike was called off after a 
loss of nearly 21,000 man-days 

During the third quartci of the year there was a general strike m the 
Bombay Silk Mill industry The workers numbering about 9,500 demand¬ 
ed higher wages, dearness allowance on the scale given to the cotton mill 
workers, throe months’ wages as bonus, etc. The dispute was referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and the strike was called of! The workers struck 
work again in August 1948 protesting again ?t the delay in conciliation 
proceedings The strike lasted for 1 month and resulted in a loss of 
nearly 2 lakhs of man-days 

Two major strikes occurred in the cotton mill industry in Bombay 
during this ponod The weavers oftheAppolo Mill and the India United 
Mill (No 5), Bombay, numbering together about 850 struck work on 
14th July demanding abolition of the six-loom working and the introduc¬ 
tion of two shifts The management later closed some of the other 
Departments employing over 2,800 workers The lockouts continued 
till 4th September and were lifted following the withdrawal of the 
workers’ demand The total loss to the industry on account of these 
stoppages was 111,000 man-days 

The most important dispute in the jute mill industry during this 
quarter was the strike m the Hastings Jute Mill by about 4,500 workers 
of the null as a protest against the two loom system The strike lasted 
for nearly a month and resulted m a loss of 99,000 man-days. Rioting 
within the factory premises led to a closure of the Chitavaha Jute Mill 
(Vizagapatam District) fiom 28th Julv to 23rd August, as a result of 
which 3,200 workers remained idle The number of man-days lost was 
70,400 

About 9,000 workers of tin B N Railway Workshop, Kharagpur, 
struck work on 12th July demanding abolition ot the grain shop, 
payment of dearness allowance according to the scale prescribed by the 
Central Pay Commission, etc On the intervention of the Regional Labour 
Commissioner, a settlement was reached and the strike ended on 20th 
July. The number of man-dayp lost was 36,000 

The last quarter of the year witnessed an increat e in strike activity. 
The award of the Industrial Tribunal appointed by the West Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment in connection with the industrial disputes in the jute mill indus¬ 
try id that Province gave rise to a demand from the jute mill workers in 
Bihar for the adoption and implementation of the recommendations in 
their case as well. A strike occurred m this connection in the Ramesh- 
wan Jute Mills, Bihar towards the middle of October, involving over 
900 workers directly and about 1,100 indirectly The strike lasted for 
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about two weeks and resulted m a loss of about 28,000 man-days 
Protecting against the non-implementation of the Jute Award, 3,000 
woikers of the Calcutta Hydraulic Press Association went on strike 
on lfitli November As a result of the intervention by the Hon’ble 
Premier, Wect Bengal, the dispute was amicably settled and work was 
resumed on 24h November The strike resulted in a loss of 21,000 
man-days The Baranagore Jute Mills, Baranagore, which employs 
about 9,000 workers, was closed for about two weeks in October fol¬ 
lowing resoit to violence and damage to machinery by the workers. 
The time-loss m this case was 99,000 man-days. 

Over 1,400 workers of the jan factories at Surat went on strike 
towards the middle of November demanding two months’ pay as bonus 
for 1947, weekly holidays with pay, 8 hours working day and compensation 
for involuntary unemployment Some more workers ]omcd the sti ike later 
bringing the total to over 2,300 The strike continued till the end of 
December, although the dispute was referred for adjudication two w'eeks 
earlier Tho number of man-days lost m this stuke was about 88,000 

L<abour unrest was at a high pitch in the Bombay Port during this 
quarter. About 8,000 workers of the Port Trust struck work on 11th 
October demanding employment on monthly basis on a time-scale, intro¬ 
duction of a two-shift system, revision of the bonus sc heme, abolition of 
the Serang system, maeaso in wages and dearness allowance, etc The 
Government of India announced subsequently the formation of two 
Boards of Conciliation, one for the Port Tiust workers and the other for 
the stevedore labour Although the offer was first rejected by the 
workers, later they resumed work on the 20th October The stuke 
resulted in a loss of about 31,000 man-days 

The Calcutta Tramways were at a stand-still for about ten days dur¬ 
ing December 1948 Members of the Calcutta Tramw ay Workers Union 
andtheTramwaysMaxdoor Panchayat numbering together about 6,000 
struck work on 15th December to show thoir dissatisfaction with the 
recommendations of the Industrial Tribunal Following this illegal 
strike, the management issued charge-sheets to seven persons for being 
responsible for the strike As a piotest, all the 8,000 workers went on 
strike on 18th Docemb' r On the mtcivcntion of the Hon’ble Premier 
of West Bengal, the suspended workers were allowed to resume work and 
the strike was called off on 27th Di cemb< r The number of man-days 
lost m the strikes was 62,000 

Demanding payment of dearness allowance on the scale given to the 
textile workers, house rent allowance of Rs. 15 per month, gratuity after 
ten years of service, permanency after three months’ service, etc , nearly 
1,400 workers of the Royal Western India Turf Club, Bombay struck work 
on 18th October The dispute was subsequently referred for adjudi¬ 
cation and the strike ended cn 5th November. The number of man- 
days lost was about 21,000 

Towards the middle of December, a dispute started in the textile 
mills of the C.P. and Berar on the question of the work-load laid down by 
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tho Industrial Tribunal and the year closed with lockouts in all the mills 
affecting about 12,000 workers 

A majority of the bigger disputes during tho year were in Bombay 
and West Bengal A considerable proportion of the disputes in West 
Bengal were lockouts, some of them resulting from strikes No less than 
16 lakhs out of tho 23 lakhs of man-days lost m this Province were the 
result of such lockouts. The cotton mill industry which suffered heavily 
daring the first quarter on account of the Coimbatore dispute was com¬ 
paratively quiet during the rest of the year Unrest in j ute mills and engi¬ 
neering concerns which was prevalent in the first half ot the year subsided 
considerably during the latter half following the wards of the Industrial 
Tribunals concerned Disputes regarding wage®, allowances, etc , in tho 
major industries having been settled earlier, there were m 1948 very few 
big disputes on account of such demands The major disputes generally 
related to questions of rationalisation and problems connected therewith, 
violence and damage to mill property, retrenchment and dismissal of 
workers, etc Disputes relating to wages and allowances were mostly 
confined to the smaller industries like silk m Up, jari factories, etc 
Principal Disputes in 1949 

Tho lockouts in the textile mills in C P and Berar which commenced 
in December 1948 continued for about two montho involving about 12,000 
workers As a usult of the efforts of the (Government of the C P. and 
Berar and the Indian National Trade Union Congress, the mills resumed 
work in February 1949 The total loss to the cotton mill industry on 
account of these stoppages was of tho order of 682,000 man-days 

The sewers of the Calcutta Jute Manufacturing Co Ltd , started a 
partial strike on 24th January demanding the appointment of helpers. 
The sewers were later discharged on tho 26th and the sack sowing depart¬ 
ment was closed The strike gradually spread to other departments 
also and the mill was closed down on 3rd February However, on the 
assurance of the Provincial Labour Dir ct >rat° that tho matter w r ould bo 
recommended for reference to a Tribunal, all workers resumed work on 
19th February The number of man-days lost was 52 809. The Ganges 
Jute Manufacturing Co declared a lockout on 1st February 1949 in 
view of the, alleged violent attitude ot tho hessian weavers towards the 
management who took action against some of them for deliberate slow 
down tactics Through the efforts of the Provincial Labour Directorate 
the mill reopened on 25th February after a loss of ° 10,000 man-days 
About 3,000 woikers of the Sitalpur Colliery went on strike on 17th 
January demanding implementation of the Conciliation Board’s award, 
payment of overtime wages and bonus and reinstatement of discharged 
workers The strike was called off on 16th February Tho number of 
man-days lost m this strike was about 75,000 About 2,000 workers of the 
Lakurka Collieiy (Bihar) went on strike on 28th February demanding 
payment for overtime work, lead and lift allowance, xestoration of 
trammers’ wages, etc The strike was called off on 15th March but the 
management declared a lockout and refused to pay bonm, earned wages, 
etc. The dispute was later referred to an Industrial Tribunal. 
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Following a strike on 14th February domanding action against 
some dai wans who were alleged to have insulted the workers, the manage¬ 
ment of the India Electric Works Ltd , declared a lockout on 16th 
February thus rendering 1,800 workers idle The lockout was, however, 
lifted on 18t.h April and 1,400 worker* were allowed to resume work. 
The total time-loss m this case was 97,000 man-days 

As a result of noting and mob violence in the factory prem scs of 
Messrs Jcssop and Co , Dum Dum on 26th February, the factory 
employing about 4,000 workers was closed till 4th April The total time- 
loss m this case was 124,000 man-days About 1,200 workers of the Bri¬ 
tannia Engineering Co , Titagarh who went on a sympathetic strike on 
28th February in this connection weie also locked out till 25th 
April thus causing a loss of 57,600 man-days 

Fifteen hundred workers of tho tanneries at Vaniambadi (Madras) 
w'ent on strike on 2lst February demanding reinstatement of certain 
dismissed workers The strike was called off on 13th April after a loss 
of 93,000 man-days Demanding higher wages, 3,000 workers of the Salt 
Factories at Tuticonn struck work from 14th March to 4th \pril The 
time-loss m this case was 51,000 man-days. 

Industrial relations duiing the second quartei were no better than m 
the first About 1,200 workerc of the Vijay La\mi Cotton Mills, Cambay 
went on a strike on 18th April A settlement w r as, however, reached 
at the intervention of the Assistant Labour Commissioner and the strike 
ended on 3rd June resulting m a loss of about 49,500 man-days On tho 
question of retrenchment and other issues about 3,000 workers of the Shre** 
Radheshyam Cotton Mills, Howrah staged a stukeon 12th April while 
conciliation proceedings were m progress Fresh negotiations were 
started by the Provincial Labour Directorate and the strike finally came 
to an end on 14th June resulting in a total loss of 162,000 man-days. 
About 50 workeis of the Banaras Cotton and Silk Mills Ltd , Banaras 
struck work on 18th March demanding full wages for January and 
February The management subsequently declared a lockout affecting 
m all about 2,700 workers Although the workers later expressed their 
willingness to join duty, the mill could not bo reopened till 11th June for 
want ot funds The number of man-days lost was 196,700 

Protesting against the proposed retrenchment of 700 woikors the 
total complement of 12,000 workers of the Kamarhati Jute Mills, Kamar- 
hati, downed tools on 26th April The strike was, however, called off 
on 2nd May after a loss of 72,000 man-days Following an alleged 
resoit to violence by tho workers, the Fort Glostor Jute Mills, Howrah 
declared a lockout on 17th May thus rendering 6,000 worker? idle 
The lockout was, however, lifted in June 

Domanding a 50 per cent increase m wages and 4.J months’ wages as 
bonus, some of the workers cf the Firestone Tyie and Rubber Co , Bombay 
stopped w T ork on 11th January and tho whole factory employing 1,100 
workers was subsequently closed down The dispute finally ended on 18th 
April with the unconditional return of the workers. The total time-loss 
was 62,000 man-days. 
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Tho third quarter of the year too did not show much improvement in 
labour relations. Fresh disputes were reported from some 5 important 
cotton mills in Bombay and one at Madras A dispute m the Radha- 
krishna Cotton Mills, Howrah started in the 2nd quarter and continued 
throughout tho third quarter. A dispute mthe Bombay Municipality 
involving some 10,700 workers lasted for about 5 months and resulted in 
a time-loss of 672,000 man-days. 

3. Industrial Truce 

Details of the circumstances leading to the adoption of the Industrial 
Truco Resolution in December 1947 at the Tripart itc Industries Conference 
together with its text were given on pages 119-120 of the Indian Labour 
Year Book, 1947-48 The Resolution called upon labour and management 
to agree to maintain industrial peace and to avert lockonts, strikes or slow- 
mg down of production for a period ot three years It was accepted by 
Government and the Central Advisory Council of Labour was constituted. 

The mam object ot the Industrial Truce Resolution was to promote 
bpttor relations between management and labour and to ensure greater 
production Stops have, therefore, been taken both by the Central and 
tho Provincial Governments for the settlement of d sputes at early stages 
Accord ngly, two Industrial Tribunals were appointed by the Central 
Government, one at Dhanbad and the other at Calcutta to enquire in + o 
disputes in the Central sphero undertakings A third Tribunal was set up 
m 1949 at Bombay to deal with disputes concerning banking companies 
All the Provincial Governments are referring disputes between labour and 
capital to ad hoc bodies, Adjudicators or Tribunals In order to ensure a 
uniform policy, the Central Government have decide 1 to constitute a 
Central Appellato Tribunal Tho Government of Bombay have appoin¬ 
ted Wage Boards m the silk and cotton textile mdmtnes The Central 
Government have also formed Industrial Committees of a tripartite 
character m five industries, namely, cotton textiles, coal mining, 
plantations, ccmen*, and tanneries and leather goods manufactories 

Works Committees —With a view' to increasing production, both the 
Central and Provincial Governments have been instituting Works Com¬ 
mittees m industrial units The Central Government issued an Order m 
May 1948 requiring employers in major ports, mines, oilfields and in Cent¬ 
ral undertakings other than railways, to set up Works Committees In the 
Central sphero, 32 per cent of the industrial establishments had formed 
Works Committees m April 1949 The question of reconstituting staff 
councils on the railways on the linos of the Works Committees, required 
under the Industrial Disputes (Central) Rules, 1947, is receiving consi¬ 
deration. A model constitution for Works Committees for adoption by 
the various undertakings in the Ministry of Defence has been framed by 
that Ministry. 

Considerable progress has been made m the formation of Works 
Committees in the Provinces. With tho exception of the Government of 
tho U. P. and the C. P. which have their own Acts, all tho provincial 
Governments have availed themselves of tho Central Act to sot up s ich 
Committees. 



first nine months of 1947 the number of man-days lost as rc«alt of stop¬ 
pages of work was ]481akhs, and 67 iaklis dunn<i tlie coi^spondinfi period 
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WAGES AND EARNINGS 

In India, there is at present no airangement for thr collection of wage 
data on i mfoim lines for the countiy ai a whole although wh^n the labour 
sections of the Jndustnal Statistics A(t become operative, it will be pos¬ 
sible to have such data The only serial wage statistic,! which are avail¬ 
able rre those relating to mining and tea plantat on labour which are 
publnl re 1 m the Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines and the 
Conti oiler of Emigrant Labour respectively In addition to these statis 
tics, quinquennial data legardmg rural and urban wages are available in 
the wage ctrsus icpo ts ssued by the Governments of Madias, U P ,and 
C P The Eombay Government publishes annual wage figures for skilled 
and unskilled mofussil labour Some Annual Repoits of Chief Inspectors 
of Factories give information legaiding wages but thee? data arc not col 
lectcd on any uniform lin s The only annual data showing the trend 
of wages in different, industries are those which can be compiled from the 
annual retuiru under the Payment of Wages Act r I lie so are, howevei, 
based on the wage bills of factories and do not give any info mat’on re¬ 
garding earn nga in individual occupations Moreover, the* term “ wor- 
ku ” i,s defined under the Payment of Wagci Act applies to all factory 
c n i lo) c e including clerical and r.upervisoiy i tall whose monthly earning. 
aio below Rs 200 “ Wages ” as defined undei the Payment of Wages 

Act include, besides the basic wages and dearness allowance, all remun¬ 
eration capable of being expressed in teims of money The definition, 
however, is not always clearly understool by thos making returns anti 
there is thus no uniformity in the t-copc of the statist c.i furnished by the 
various Piovmcos Some include bournes and the money value of con 
cessions in kind as well, while some do not The.v' 1 figures aie thus so ne- 
what defective and can be used onlv for indicating gemral trends. 

The Labour Investigation Committee, appointed by the Government 
of India in 1944, conducted wage icnsuse. for purpo. s of seme rf their 
ad hoc suiveyr The results of there cei sui cs hav(> been published in the 
Committee’s Reports on cotton, jute, silk, woo 1 , dock) ails, oonnnt, 
matches, paper, gold and fait A wage census was also coi ducted m 
1945 during an ad hoc investigation which was made ir connection with an 
enquiry into the conditions of labour m coal mines The tesults of the 
census have been pubhshed in a Report waiued in 1946 

The available wages and earnings data are discussed m the following 
paragraphs separately for 

(а) Factory industries, 

(б) Mines, 

(cl Plantations 
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(d) Railways and Posts and Telegraphs, 

(e) Port Trusts, 

(/) Municipalities, 

(g) Public Works, and 

(h) Seamen 

(a) Factory Industries 

Cotton Mill Industry 

During the year undu* review, there were no radical changes in the 
basic wages of workers employed in the cotton mill industry and the basic 
wage rates fixed by awards - * during the years 1947 and 1948 m import an* 
centres of the industry continued to be m force The minimum wage's 
fixed by awards of Adjudicators and Industrial Tribunals m the various 
centres of the cotton mill industry are as follow s 

Re 30 pm in Bombay city and suburbs, Kanpur and Delhi, 
Rs. 28 pm in Ahmedabad, Rs 2fi pm m Sholapur, CP and Berar, 
Madras Province and Indore, and Rs 20-2-5 pm in West Bengal. 

The cotton mills m Baroda pay wages which are <0 per < cnt. lower 
than those fixed at Ahmedabad The basic minimum wage of Rs 26 
p.m for the cotton millB m Sholapur was awarded by the Bombay In¬ 
dustrial Court m August 1948 and was enforced with retrospects o effect 
from January 1948 The minimum wage of Rs 30 p m in Kanpur was 
fixed, with effect from 1st December 1948 by an Order of the Govern 
ment of U P 

In almost all those awards standardised rates of wages for different 
categories of workers have also been laid down Table LXVI gives 
the minimum basic rates of wages for certain important categoues of 
workers m the cotton textile mills in various centres 

The tendency on the part of Adjudicators, etc , is to award the same 
minimum wage in the industry both to men and women The only 
notable exception to this is the cotton mill industry m West Bengal where 
according to the award in respect of some 36 nulls the minimum basic wage 
m the case of men is Rs 20-2-5, while for women it is Rs 15-1-10. 

Dearness allowance — In all the important centres of the industry, 
with the exception of West Bengal, dearness allowance is paid on a scale 
linked to the cost of living index Cotton mills in Bombay pay dearness 
allowance at the rate of 1*9 pies per point of rise above 105 (Base- 
Year ending June, 1934=100) in the Bombay cost of living index number 
The mills in Ahmedabad pay dearness allowance at the rate of 2*84 pies 
per day per point of rise above 73 (Base—Year ending July, 1927=100) 
m the cost of living index number for Ahmedabad The Bombay Indus¬ 
trial Court, in its award given in February 1949, recommended dearness 
allowance for the textile workers m Sholapur, at the rate of 1 75 pies per 
day per point of nso above 73 (Base—Year ending January, 1928=100) 
in the Sholapur cost of living index number, so as to compensate - ! - the 
rise in the cost of living to the extent of 66 2/3 per cent, on the minimum 
wage of Rs 26 p.m 

* Details may be seen from the Indtan Labour Year B oh 1947-48, pp 125-26. 
t The extent of compensation provided for by the scale of dearness allowance in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad was 90 per cent, and 100 per cent, respectively of the basic 
minimum wage. l2 
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Irt Madras two different rates are m force: a rate of 3 annas per mouth 
per point of rise above 100 in the Madras City cost of living index number, 
lor the mills situated m the larger centres of the industry like Madras city, 
Madura and Coimbatore, and a lower rate of 2| annas per point per month 
for the smaller textile centres in the Province. 

The rate of dearness aPowar.ee m the cotton mill industry m C.P. 
and Berar is 1 1 pie? per day jer pont of rise above 100 in the Nagpur 
cost of living index number. 

Cotton Mills in Kanpur pay dearness allowance on a scale linked to 
the Kanpur cost of living index number, as given be’ow. 


Cost of living 
index No 

100-125 

128-200 

201 300 

301 400 

401-500 

50l-b00 

601-700 

Rate of dear food 
allowance 
(m annas per 
point of rise) 

Nil 

3 0 

2 8 

2 7 

i 

2 5 

2 3 

2 0 

1 


In Della one of tl e huger units pays dermess allowance on a scale 
linked to the Delhi cost of living index number with Base 1944—100. 
The rate is Rs 44-12-0 for the rise of the first 20 points and 4 37 pies per 
day per point thereafter 

The mills in Baroda pay dearness allowance at 90 per cent of the 
Ahmedabad rate, whereas in Indore dearness allowance is based on the 
three monthly average of the cost of living index numbers for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur 

In Cochin one unit pays dearness allowance at a rate graded accord¬ 
ing to income Those drawing Rs 10 pm and below are paid at a rate 
of Re 0-10-0 per day, while those getting between Rs 10 and R ' 15 are paid 
at Re 0-15-0 per day, and there with basic wages above Rs 15 pm are paid 
at 150 per cent, of wages Winders and rcclcrs are paid at the rate of 
Re 0 12-0 per day Another unit pays at a flat rate of 150 per cent of 
basic wages to all workers 

The majority of units in Mysore State pay dearness allowance acco-d- 
mg to a scale Indeed to cost of living index numbers The rate is Re 0-2-6 
per month per point of rise above 100 in the cost of living index number. 

The following table contains data regarding the actual amounts of 
dearness allowance paid to workers in some of the important cotton textile 
centres during 1948 49 
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DEARNESS ALLOW 4NH PAID TO COTTON TEXTILE WORKERS IN DIFFERENT CENTRES, 
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Earnings —The estimated monthly earnmgs (basic wages and dear¬ 
ness allowance) of certain categories of workers in some centres of the in 
dustry arc given below . 

TABLE LXV11I 

MINIMUM MONTHLY EARNINCS OK CERTAIN CATEGORIES OK WORKERS 
IN COTTON TEXTILE MILLS, IN JULY 1949 



Bonus - -The practice of paying an annual profit bonus to workers 
hai been in vogue for some years now in many of the larger units of the 
industry in different centres The payment of such bonus is generally 
dependent upon the workers’ fulfilling certain conditions regarding atten¬ 
dance, non-participation in illegal slnkes, etc. The lonub n> calculated on 
the basis of earnings derived from babic wages The following table gives 
details of bonuses paid m important centres of the mdustiy during the 
years 1947 and 1948. 

TABLE LXIX 


PROE1T BONUS IN THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Province 

Concern 

hnnut j 

1947 

aid for 

1948 

Bombay 

Cotton nulls in Bombay 
city 

Cotton mills in Ahmcda 
bad 

Cotton mills in Sholapur 

1 months’ wages 

4i monll s’ wages 


JO per cent of wages 

11/60ths of i arnings in 

JJ months' wages 

Madras 

B AC Mills,Madias 

121 percent of wages 
earned (during the 2nd 
half of tl e yeur) 

15 percent of wages 

earned (fer the 1st helf 
of the \car) 

3 months’ 'wages 

Mad as 

Madura Mills Co Mnduru 

J months' wagps 

■J of the total earnings 

CP & 

Model Mills, Nagpur 

Btrar 

Alltoxtilo mills 

1 months’ wagos for 
1947-48 

UP 

0 cotton nulls in Kanpur 

(hi 0 4 0 per rupee of 
wages earned 

<3> 0-4 0 per ilipco of 
wages earned 

Barnda 

All mills in Raroda 

25 per cent of basic wag 
es earned 

Indore 

Member mills of Madhya 
Bharat Mill-owners’ As¬ 
sociation 

12 5porcent of basic 
wages earned 


Mysore 

Bangalore W' (' & Silk 

15 per cent of the earn¬ 

20 per rent of wages 


Mills Ltd 

ings 

earned for the 1st 1 alf 
of 1948 


Wage period —The wage period in the cotton mill indusury is generally 
a month except in Ahmedabad where it is a hapta of 14 to 16 days. In 
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West Bengal the wage pei lod used to be a week but now it is generally a 
month. 

Standardi nation -The question of standardisation of wages, particular¬ 
ly m the Bombay Cotton mill industry, has been the subject of discussion 
for a long time Since the year 1947, however, rapid progress in this 
direction has been made It can be said that in all the important centres 
ol the industry standard 1 sat ion of some sort has now been attained 

The aw aid ol the Bombay Industrial Court in respect of the cotton 
mill industry m Bombay city and suburbs, laid down a provisional scheme 
which was to be 'ookod into after some time by a Standardisation Commit¬ 
tee to be appointed for the purj.oso Standardised rates of wages for 
various categories of woikers ha\o been laid down for the cotton mills 
m Ahmodabad and Sholapur also by the Bombay Industrial Court The 
Madras award suggested the appointment of a Standardisation Committee 
and a Wage Boanl for woihing out a scheme <f standardisation for all 
cotton mills m the Province The schemes pioposed by them have been 
enforced The «*waid of the Industrial Tribunal, West Bengal, laid down 
the minimum wages to be paid m different occupations but did not lay 
down any scheme of standardisation in view of ceitam practical difficulties 
In Indoie, wage rates for diffeient categories of workers have been 
standardised In the cotton textile nulls in C P and Berar also, on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Industrial Tribunal and the Stand¬ 
ardisation Committee, wages and work loads have been standardised 
Trend* of earnim/s in the cotton let hie industry —The following table 
compiled from the returns received under the Payment of Wages Act, 
gives data icgarding ave age* annual earnings ol employees in receipt of 
an income below 11s 200 p m employed in cotton mills m the various 
Provinces m India for the years 1939 and 1943 to 1918 
TABLE LXX 

AVER\GE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF COTTON MILL WORKERS 


I lit ML'al 

| BonilinV 
i (’ I’ & U>iJ 
Dolhi 
Minims 
| UP 

i All Proviiui 




270 j 



Jute Mill Industry 


T1 <> wage rates and allowances obtaining m the jute mill industry 
in West Bengal (which accounts for more than 90 per cent of the workers 
in the industry throughout the country) are those fixed by the award of 
the Industrial Tribunal which was enforced in September 1948 

Jia^e Wages —The basic minimum wage of the least skilled worker 
m the industry in West Bengal was fixed at Rs 26 p m. The wage rates 
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for other categories of workers were also fixed Workers in the Jute mills in 
Kanpur get a basic minimum wage of about R: 11pm Under the terms 
of an agreement reached between the employers and the employees of the 
two jute mills at Katihar in B'liar, in January 1949, the basic wages and 
dearness allowance of workers have been fixed at rates 6jper cent less 
than tlose obtaimng m the jute mduitry in West Bengal. Thus the 
basic mimmum wage would amount to Rs 24-6-0 p m in the jute mills in 
Bihar In South India the minimum bawc wage is Rs 13 p m 

Dearness allowance •—The West Bengal Tribunal has recommended a 
dearness allowance of Rs 32-8-0 per month with effect from 20th Sep¬ 
tember 1948 This is made up of Ro 23-13-3 as dearness allowance pro¬ 
per and 11b 8-10-9 by way of food concessions 

In Kanpur, dearness allowance is paid ai cording to the scale laid down 
by the Employees’ Af sociation of Northern India Tt is linked to the cost 
of living index number and amounted to a minimum of about Rs 2-4-0 
per day m December 1948 Dearness allowance in the jute mills m Bihar 
amounts to Rs 30-7-6 p m , being 6£ per cent le^-s than that fixed for 
West Bengal 

In the jute mills in South India dearness allowance is pan! at the rate 
of Rs 22-12-0 per month in addition to food concessions valued at Its. 
4-7-0 per month 

Workers in the mdustiy in West Bengal are entitled to get compen¬ 
sation for involuntary unemployment at the rate of 50 per cent of basic 
wages and of dearness allowance proper and full food concession benefit in 
cash or kind 

Earnings —The award of the Tribunal has now fixed the minimum 
earnings of an unskilled worker in West Bengal at Rs 58-8-0 per month 
for full-time work Th“ potential monthly earning,’, of ceita.n categories 
of workers before and after the enforcement of the award may be seen 
from th° table below 

TABLE LXXI 


MINIMUM APPROXIMATE MONTHLY EARNINGS, INCLUDING MONEY VALUE 
OF FOOD CONCESSIONS, OF WORKERS IN JUTE MILLS IN WEST BENGAL 



Minimum monthly 


earnings 

Occupation 

Before 

After 1 


the 

the 


award 

award 


Rs A P 

Rs. A P. 

Selectors 

55 4 5 

68 4 0 

Soltener Receivers 

45 14 9 

58 8 0 

Breaker Feeders 

46 8 3 

59 9 4 

Roving Feeders 

45 14 9 

58 8 0 

Rovers 

50 6 6 

62 13 4 

Hessian Spinners 

52 11 6 

66 1 4 

Bcamers . . 

60 4 3 

72 9 4 

Weavers-Hessian 

64 4 3 

76 14 9 

Weavers-Sacking 

64 4 3 

82 5 4 

Maz dorrs 

45 14 9 

58 8 0 
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The average earnings of juto mill workers in Kanpur for different 
categories of workers for one wage period (of a fortnight) m Deccmbei 
1948 amounted to Rs 44-13-9 for jute selectors, Its 41-9-1 for Roving 
feeders, Its 41-4-3 for spinners, Rs 46-7-3 for beamers and Rb 38-9-0 for 
mardoors 

The monthly earnings of the least paid worker in the jute mills m 
South India, including the money value of food concessions amount to 
Rb 40-3-0 The average daily basic wages and earnings of certain 
categories of workers, in a jute mill in South India, during December 
1948 arc given below 


TABLE LXXII 


WAGES AND EARNINGS IN A JUTE MILL IN SOUTH INDIA (1948) 


I Occupation 

Average 

daily 

basic 

wages 

Average 

daily 

net 

earnings 

Juto Selectors 

Rs A l» 

0 11 10 

Rs A 1’ 

1 9 10 

Softener feeders and receivers 

0 9 3 

1 7 3 

Rovers 

0 11 7 

I 9 7 

Spinneis (warp) 

0 12 3 

1 10 3 

Beamers 

0 15 0 

1 13 0 

Weavers 

1 5 4 

2 3 4 

Ma/donr. 

0 9 3 | 

1 7 3 


Bonus —No bonus has, so far, been paid in the jute mill industry in 
West Bengal The Industrial Tribunal considered the question but de¬ 
ferred its recommendation in the matter, pending the rebults of an investi- 
gat.on by experts and the Government of India The Jute Mills in Kan¬ 
pur paid bor.u c at the rate of 4 anna;, per rupee of earnings m 1947 while 
only one paid at that rate for 1948 

The jute milk in South Ifidia paid as the re,’ It of an award mven 
in May, 1947, a bonuo equivalent to l£ months’ wages in December, 
1947. No bonus wm pa d by the e mil's for 1948 

Trend of earnings m the Jute mill industry •—Data regarding the av 
erage annual earnings of workers m the jute mill industry, compiled 
from the returns under the Payment of Wage. Act, m 1939 and from 
1943 onw T ardn aie given in the following table 
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TABLE LXXIII 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE JUTE MILL INDUSTRY 


Province 

19 JO 

1943 

1944 

1915 

1940 

1947 

1048 


230 

J57 

JOG 

J9J 

431 

i 

503 j 

018 

llihar 

177 

200 

288 

375 

210 

1 

201 1 

374 

Madras 

129 

255 

270 

322 


l*»2 ! 

! 1 

401 

UP 

149 

445 

421 

304 

! 130 

1 ! 

551 j 

798 

All Provinces 

231 

* 358 

363 

391 

1 J 
1_ 

498 | 
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Woollen Mill Industry 

Basic Waaes —According to a recent auivey conducted by the Labour 
Bureau into the labour conditions in tho woollen mill industry in Tndia, 
basic wages, as well as dearness allowance of workers m this industry 
have registered, as compared to earlier years, a considerable increase 
in many centres The minimum daily basic wages obtaining, during 
September 1948 in the different centres of the industry wore R” 0-15-0 in 
Amritsar, Re. 1-1-3 m Ambernath (Bombay), Rs 1-2-6 in Bombay city, 
Re 0-6-9 to Re 0-9-0 in Kanpur, Re 0-14-4 m Bangalore and Re 0-13-9 
in Srinagar. 

Dearness allowance •—All the units, with the exception of those in 
the East Punjab, pay dearness allowance on a scale linked to the cost of 
living index number Of the 4 units in the East Punjab, twr do not pay 
any dearness allowance at all ; of the other two one pays at a flat rate of 
50 per cent, of basic wages as dearness allowance The um+s in Bombay 
and Ambernath pay dearness allowance on the Bombay cotton mill 
scale (i e , at 1 9 pies per day per point of rioe above 105 in the Bombay 
city cost of living index number) In the Kanpur Mills dear food allow¬ 
ance is paid on the same scale as for cotton mill work“rs m Kanpur. 
The Banga'ore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills pay dearness allowance at 
the rate of 1\ annas per month per point cf rise above 100 in the cost of 
hving index number fo^ Bangalore city In the unit in Srinagar, dearness 
allowance is granted on a scale graduated according to income, the actual 
rate ranging from 11 annas per rupee tf basic wages in the case of the 
lowest paid workers to 4 annas per rupee m the case of employees getting 
more than Rs 150 per month 

Earmnqs •—The following table sets forth the basic wages and dear¬ 
ness allov anco of certain important categories of workers m some of the 
major units of the woollen textile industry in the country • 
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Bonus - Of the 10 umtn for which information la availab’c, 3 un ts 
did not pay any bonua. Among the units in Ami dsar one granted a 
bom s equivalent to a month’s basic wages and another 25 per cent, of 
the basic wages The units m Bombay and Ambernath paid bonus 
amounting to l/5th of the earnings for 1917 The units in Kanpur paid 
for 1946 as well as for 1947 a bonus of Re 0-4-0 per rupee of basic wages 
earned and the unit in Bangalore paid, for 1947, 15 pci cent of earnings 
as bonus This vnitako paid for the fir..t half of 1 ( '48, a bonus equivalent 
to 20 per cent of their earnings to all workers 

Wa'je period —In the unds in Bombay, Ambernath, Bangalore, 
Srinagar and Amritsar wages are paid monthly, while the ur it 1 ,n Kanpur 
and cno in Amritsar pay their workers fortnightly In the unit at 
Pmipat payments are made weekly 

Silk Milt. Industry 

Basic wages —According to the available information, ratrs of basic 
wages m this industry are much lower than those in the cotton industry 
except in a few centres like Bombay City. These rates vary from 8 to 10 
annas per da., in Mysore, 6 annas per day in Kashmir and Madras, about 11 
annas per day in West Bengal, Rs 28 p m m Alimedabad and Rs 30 p m 
m Bombay By a recent order of the Wage Board for the silk industry 
in Bombay, the basic minimum wage and dearness allowance of the 
workers employed m the 15 silk mills in Bombay City have been consi¬ 
derably increased with retrospective effect from 1st October 1948. The 
present basic minimum wage is Rs 30 p m 

Dearness Allowance - Dearness allowance is paid at varying rates 
in different centres It is linked to the cost of living index number only 
in Bombay City where, it was paid, up to the end of November 1918, 
according to the scale laid down by the Bombay Silk and Art Silk Mills’ 
Association How ever, as a result of the Order of the Wage Board men¬ 
tioned above, dearness allowance has been increased so as to neutralise 
the rise m the cost cf living to the extent of 67 5 per cent (i e , at f of the 
dearness allowance paid to the cotton mill w'orkers m Bombay city) * 
In Ahmedabad dearness allowance is paid at Rs. 1-4-0 per day In the 
silk mills in Kashmir tho allowance amounts to 75 per cent ofbasie wages, 
in Madras it amounts to Rs lGp.m and in Mysore where it is paid accord¬ 
ing i>u tuu idiu uuwn uy un: \jruvemm«-iu, bin minimum is res i j p in. 


♦The actual amounts of dcamess allowance paid during the period from October 
1948 to Soptcmbor 1949 are as follows — 


October 1948 

per day 
Rs A V 

1 5 3 

Apnl 1949 

per day 
Rs A P. 

1 7 9 

November 1948 

1 4 9 

May 1949 

1 7 9 

December 1948 

1 10 3 

June 1949 

1 8 0 

January 1949 

1 «) 5 

July 1949 

1 7 0 

February 1949 

1 8 0 

August 1949 

1 7 0 

March 1949 

..180 

September 1949 .< 

..180 
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Earnings —The average earnings (during September 1949) of men 
ma/doors m the Silk mills m Bombay amounted to about Rs 54 p m while 
m Ahmedabad they wcr' about Rs 60 p m In the silk factori s m Mysore 
the average t arnmgs of unskilled workers amounted to Rs 26 p m while 
in tin Governm- nt silk filatures, Kollegal th*' lowest earnings amounted 
to Rs 22-12-0 in September 1949 

Engineering Industry 

It is difficult to deal with the wage position in the cngmeeimg in¬ 
dustry because of dissimilarity in the types of work involved It is, 
therefore, proposed to split this section into the following mam heads • 

(a) general engineering, 

(b) transport services and workshops, 

(c) dockyards and 

(d) rnirn rals and metals including iron ana steel works 

(a) General Engineering 

In most of the Provinces m which t-ho industry is located the question 
of wages, allowances, etc has been referred to Industrial Tribunals The 
award of the Tribunal for the industry in West Bengal has been in force 
since July 1948 In Madras and Bombay awards have been given and en¬ 
forced in the css*} of a number of engineering concerns during the past one 
year 


Tn the industry in West Bengal the basic minimum wage of an un¬ 
skilled worker is Rs 30 pm and that of a semi-skilled worker, Rs 35 pm 
Dearness allowance is granted on a scale graded according to income 
groups and ranges frem Rs 25 pm in the case of those getting a basic 
wage up to Rs 50 p m , to Rs 50 p m for those getting more than Rs 
200 p m Thus the least paid unskilled worker ha? a monthly income of 
Rs 55 pm which is slightly less than that of a jute worker in West 
Bengal 

In Bombay city the basic minimum wage for the least-skilled worker 
m a number of engineering concerns lias been fixed at Rs 1-2-6 per day 
or Rs 30 p m though m a f w concerns a slightly higher rate has been 
granted For instanco, in the case of the Allen Berry and Co , the basic 
minimum wage was fixed at Rs 1-6-0 per day or Rs 35-12-0 per month 
of 26 working days. In the mofussi 1 concerns such as those at Kirloskar- 
wadi and Mulund a basic minimum wage of Re 1 per day cr Rs 26 p m 
has been fixed In regard to dearness allowance there is no uniformity, 
some concerns paying at a flat rate, some according to a graded scale and 
some others according to the scale of the Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion The tendency, evident m a number of recent awards, has been to 
grant dearness allowance either on the same scale as the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association scale or at a certain percentage of the above scale. 
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Thus, jn a few cases {eg , Grooves Cotton and Parkinson Ltd ), dear¬ 
ness allowance on the same scale as foi the rotten null workers m Be in bay- 
city has been gianted and motheis (such as Hmdusthan Foundries Ltd , 
Indian Standard Metal Co , etc ) dearness allowance has been granted at 
rates varying from 6C-2/3 per cent to 85 per cent of the above scale 

In a number of large engineering concerns m Bihar the same wage 
rates as those obtaining in the Tata Iron and Steel Co , Jamshedpur, are 
paid. According to these rat*\s, an unskilled male worker nets a basic 
minimum wage of annas 10 per day and a woman worker gets annas 9 
per da v , semi-skilled workers get a basic wage of between R« 1-1-0 and 
Rs 1 -8-0 per day 

In Madras the basic minimum wage m engineering concerns varies 
from annas 10 per day to annas 14 per day The rate of dearness allow¬ 
ance vanes from annas 8 per day to Rs 1 -9 6 per day and m a mimhei of 
concerns it is paid at a flat rate ot Rs 25 p m The question of wages 
and allowances of the workers employed in the engineei mg concerns in the 
Province has been referred to an Industrial Tribunal and th< aw ird is 
awaited 


{h) Transport Service ? ard W< rl'hops 

The Labour Investigation Committee conducted an enquiry into the 
conditions of labour in the Tram and Bus transport services in 1944-45 , 
later information is available only in the cane n l tramways and in the case 
of a few motoi services and workshops and n summarised below . 

Tramways 

Ba’-ic Wages - -The basic minimum wage of the least skilled woiker 
in the tramwav services vane:? from Rs 22-12-0 p m in Madias to Rs 
37-8-0 p m in Calcutta. It amounts to Rs 1-8-0 per day in Bcmbay and 
Rs 30 p m. in Delhi 

Deal ness Allowance The rate of dearness allowance paid in the 
different centies varies considerably In Calcutta, since December 1948, 
it is paid according to a graduated scalo, the minimum being Rs 35 for 
those with basic wages up to Rs 50 p m (Before December 1948, dearness 
allowance was given at a flat rate of Rs 30 p m ) InBombav, it is paid 
according to the Bombay Millowners’ As lociation scale of dearness allow¬ 
ance for cotton null workers in Bombay city and is linked to the co?t of 
li vmg index number for Bombay city In Madras, the rate is 3 annas per 
month per point of rise above 100 in the Madras cost of living i idex num¬ 
ber or 25 per cent of wages, whichever is higher In Delhi, the allowance 
is paid on a Gcale graduated according to income (as fixed by the Central 
Pay Commission) and amounts, since February 1949, to a minimum of 
Rs 35 j) m in the case of the lowest paid worker? 

Earnings —The following table contains information regarding the 
average wages and earmngs of certain important categories of workers 
employed m the tramway companies in different centres. 
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i relate to minimum bwit wages, dearness allowance and minimum monthly i 
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Transport servLe 

By an award (published m May 1948) the basic minimum wages of 
workers employed in the motor transport services and workshops m the 
Province of Madras have been fixed. An unskilled w orker now gets a 
basic wage of lie. 0-14-0 per day or Rs. 22-12-0 p m Dearness allowance 
at the rate of Rs 20 p m. (Rs 25 in cities) has also been granted How¬ 
ever, workers in the Government Transport Department are paid accord¬ 
ing to time scales of pay fixed by the Provincial Government Accord 
ing to these rates, unskilled workers such as cleaners, etc , are paid a 
monthly basic wage of Rs 20 p m ami the basic minimum wage of clean¬ 
ers employed m the Government Automobile Workshop is Rs 15 p m. 
Drivers are paid a basic wage vf Rs 40 to Rs 50 pm while conductors 
get Rs 30 p m Workers are also paid dearness allowance at Govern 
ment rates in addition to house rent allowance ranging from Rs 5 p m. 
m the case of the lowest paid employees to 10 per cent of pay in the case of 
those getting between Rs 80 and 150 p m The rat n s of dearness allow¬ 
ance are as given below — 


Pay group j 

I 

Dearness 
allowance 
(per month) 


Rs 

Pay not exceeding Its 20 

18 

Above Rs 20 but bolow Rs 40 

19 

Rs 40 

21 

Above Rs 40 but below Rs 00 

22 

Above Rs 00 but below Rs. 100 

24 

Above Rs. 100 but below Rs 200 

17Jper cent of 
pay plus Rs 

8 p m 


In a number of motor companies in Bombay the basic minimum 
wage of an unskilled worker has been fixed at Rs 30 p m and m a few 
concerns such as the Ford Motor Co the basic wage is much higher and 
the minimum amounts to Rs 34-G-O p m Dearness allowance is paid 
at the fame rate as for the cotton textile workers m Bombay city. In a 
dispute between the motor transport services in Poona and their work¬ 
men, the Industrial Tribunal has awarded a basic minimum wage of Rs 
27-8-0 p m to the least skilled workers and dearness allowance at a flat 
rate of Rs. 25 p.m These companies have paid bonus, for 1947-48, 
varying from 1£ months’ to 2J months’ wages. 

Least skilled workers employed in the Omnibus Services run by the 
East Punjab Government are paid a basic minimum w r agc of Rs 20 pm 
while drivers and conductors are paid a monthly wage of Ils 80 and 
Rs 50 respectively. Dearness allowance is graded according to income 
groups, the minimum being Rs. 25 pm 

(c) Dockyards 

Basic wages ■—In Bombay city one dockyard pays according to the 
recommendations of the Central Pay Commission (Rs 30 p m.) w'hile m 
the case of others basic wages have been fixed by awards of Tribunals, 

MflnWofLabor 
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etc., and th re vary from Rs 1-2-6 per day to Rs 1-6-0 per day for the 
lowest paid workers All the dockyards m West Bengal pay a minimum 
basic wage of Rs 30 p m (according to the recommendations c f the 
Engineering Tribunal) while the one at Cochin pays according to the Pay 
Commission scale In Vi/agapatam the minimum basic wage is Rs 
1-2-0 per day 

Dearness Allowance - Tn Bombay one dockyard pays dearness allow¬ 
ance according to the scale laid down bv the Central Pay Commission and 
the others pay according to either of two scales—the cotton textile scale 
or a percentage of basic wages—whichever is more advantageous to 
the worker concerned The scale applicable to the lower paid categories 
of workers is the former one The amount of dearness allowance paid 
according to this scale was Rs 36-1 -0 m October 1948 and lis 51-11-0 in 
September 1949 The dockyards in Calcutta pay a dearness allowance of 
Rs 25 p m while at Vi/agapatam it is 50 per cent of basic wages with a 
minimum of Rs 25 p m In Cochin, monthly paid workers are paid ac¬ 
cording to the Central Pav Commission scale while for daily rated work¬ 
ers dearness allowance is paid at the rate of Rs 1-5-6 per day for those 
getting wageR up to Rs 2 per dw and Rs 1-11-6 per day for those 
getting above Rs 2 per dav 

Earnings -The estimated minimum monthly earnings (for a month 
of 26 working days) of unskilled workers in the month of July 1949 
amounted to Rs 65 to Rs 80-3-0 in Bombay c ty, Rs 55-0-0 in 
Calcutta, Rs. 54-4-0 m Vizagapatam and Rs 54-7-0 m Cochin 

Bonus —The dockyards m Calcutta and Cochin did not pay any pro¬ 
fit bonus for the year 1947 whereas two dockyards in Bombay paid 21 
months’ wages as bonus for 1917 as well as for 1918 The unit at Vizaga¬ 
patam paid, for 1946 47 and for 1947-48, a bonus equal to 1 month’s basic 
wages and 4 month’s wages respectively 

(d) Minerals and Metals Industry 

The following information is based on the replies received to a ques¬ 
tionnaire issued by the Labour Bureau early m 1949 

Basic mtges .—The basic minimum wages of the least skilled work¬ 
ers vary widely between different units The minimum basic wages 
obtaining m sonic of the linpoitant centres of the industry are as follows ; 
annas 10 per day m the Tata Tron and Steel Co, Rs 26 p m. in the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co , the Steel Corporation of Bengal and Rc 0-10-0 per 
day in the Tinplate Company of India and m the Indian Steel Rolling 
Mills, Ncgapatam, 

Dearness allowance —In the three concerns m Bihar (namely the 
Tmplate Company of Tndia, Indian Steel and Wire Products Ltd , and the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co) dearness allowance is given on a scale graded 
according to income and amounts to a minimum of Rs 15 plus 10 per cent 
of pay for those earning up to Rs 100 pm while those with a monthly 
earning of between Rs. 101 and 200 get a dearness allowance of Rs 19-8 -q 
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plus 10 per cent of pay. The additional 10 per cent mentioned above is 
known as (mcrgency bonus and is paid to employees getting up to Rs. 
500 p m and is subject to a minimum of Rs 5 

The employees are also granted a food subsidy allowance which 
amounts to Rs 13 pm m the case of matned persons and Rs 9-8-0 p m. 
in the case of unmarried persons 

The workers employed in the Indian Iron and Steel Co, and the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal get dearness allowance at rates prescribed 
by the Engineering Tribunal for the industry m West Bengal These 
rates are graded according to income groups, the minimum rate being Rs. 
25 p m for those getting a wage up to Rs 50 p m The concern at 
Negapatam pays dearness allowance at Vl\ per cent, of wages subject to 
a minimum of Rs 25 p m 

Earnings —The following table gives data regardmg the average 
basic wages and earnings of ceitam unpoitant categories of workers in 
the minerals and metals industry in January 1949 
TABLE LXXVI 

AVERAGE MONTHLY BASIC WAGES AND EARNINGS OF WORKERS 
IN THE MINERALS AND METALS INDUS'! RY (.JANUARY 1949) 


Occupation 

Tinplate Co of India 

Indian Steel Rolling Mills 

Avoiago Basic 
Wage 

Avorago 

Earnings 

Av< ittgt Basic 
Wage 

Avorngn 

Earnings 


Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A p 

Rs A P 


60 2 0 

81 2 0 

4J 10 0 

08 8 0 

I ircinon 

35 12 0 

65 12 0 



Blacksmiths 

53 10 O 

73 10 0 

38 16 0 

G7 15 0 

Turners 

6(5 14 0 

77 14 0 

45 11 0 

70 13 0 

Welders 

53 10 0 

73 10 0 

30 12 0 

55 4 0 

Ru otters 





Khalasis 

J4 2 0 

54 2 0 

23 15 0 

48 6 0 

Mazdoors 

16 4 0 

36 4 0 

19 1 0 

43 8 0 

MezdOors 

14 10 0 

34 10 0 

16 8 0 

41 8 0 

(Women) 

— 

- 


— 


0< cupation 

Indian fr, . A Steel Co (Hirapnr works) 

lnd an Iron & Steel Co (Knlti works) 

Avorago Basic 
Wage 

Average 

Earnings 

A\ erv'o Basic 
Wage 

Avorago 

Earnings 

Fitters 

Firemen 

Blacksmiths 

Turners 

Welders 

Ri\ otters 
KhaloBis 

Mar doors 
(Mon) 
Mazdoors 
(Womon) 

Rs A P 

55 4 0 
35 9 0 
62 13 0 

56 3 0 

64 9 0 
40 8 0 
31 8 O 

26 0 0 

Rs A P 
90 4 0 

60 9 0 
87 13 0 
90 3 0 
99 9 0 
65 8 0 
56 8 O 
51 0 0 

1 

Rs a r 
44 11 0 
34 15 0 
50 6 0 
50 6 0 
50 6 0 
41 7 0 

34 15 0 
26 0 0 

21 2 0 

Rs A V 

09 11 0 

ru 15 o 

85 0 0 
85 6 0 

85 6 0 

60 7 0 

59 15 0 

51 0 0 

46 2 0 
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Indian Steel & Wire 
Prod iota Ltd 

Tata Iron and 

Steel Co 

Stoel Corporation of 
Bengal (Nn.jn.na works) 

Occupation 

A \ orngn 
Bisk 
Wag® 

A \ orape 
earning 

Avenge 

Bisic 

Wafio 

Average 

Eirnings 

Average 

Waco 

A \ orage 
Earnings 


Ks A P 

Rs A 1 

Rs A p 

Us A 1 

Rs A p 

Ra a p 

Fitters 

90 1 0 

80 11 1) 

92 8 0 

129 9 0 

r,i 12 o 

87 8 0 

Fireman 

18 1 1 10 

08 1 I 10 

99 1 (1 

1 14 0 0 

10 2 0 

61 2 0 

Blacksmith i 

011 8 

94 0 8 

88 4 (1 

120 1 0 

90 19 0 

89 19 0 

Turners 

no « i 

91 0 4 

140 14 0 

181 2 0 

99 1 1 0 

9119 0 

Wol.lcrs 

Hi vetters 

'50 14 8 

81 0 8 

91 9 0 
819 0 

120 0 0 
111 10 0 

98 I 0 
40 (■ 0 

92 19 0 

1 71 0 0 

Khalasis 

28 2 8 

98 2 8 

94 9 0 

81 11 0 

19 12 o 

1 00 12 0 

MazdnOrs 

(Won) 

Ma 7 doors 
(Woman) 

19 8 0 

17 14 0 

49 8 0 

47 11 0 

22 0 0 

19 8 0 

92 0 0 

19 8 0 1 

27 12 0 

, 

j 62 12 0 


Bonus ■—Many of the important units in the industry paid bonus for 
1948 Tho Indian Iron and Steel Co , and the SCOll pay bonus at the rate 
of 2 days’ wages for eaehl percent dividend declared by the company 
The Indian Steel and Wire Products Ltd , paid a bonus equivalent to 
3 months’ wages wdiile the Indian Steel Rolling Mills, Negapatam, paid 
11 months’ wages as bonus. The Tinplate Company of India pays bonus 
on a scale linked to the dividends declared The employees of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company are entitled, undei the < ompany’s revised Profit 
Sharing Scheme, to a share of 271 per cent of the annual r et. profit of the 
Company and such share is credited to and/or distributed among the em¬ 
ployees of tho Company in propoition to t.he basic salaries and wages 
earned or deemed to be earned by such employees respectively during 
the year in which such net profits were earned by the Company 

The tabic below, based on the ieturns made undei the Payment of 
Wages Act, contains information regarding the average annual earnings 
of employees drawing up to Rs 200 per month m the minerals and motals 
industry m Bihar and Bengal 

TABLE I,XXVII 


AVFKAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WORKERS JN THE MINERALS AND METALS 
INDUS'! RY 


Province 

1939 

1943 

1944 j 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 1 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Bengal 

245 

339 

402 | 

422 

371 

595 

647 

Bihar 

603 

664 

729 ] 

741 

714 

1,174 

150 0 

All Provinces 

457 

502 

574 

b02 

600 

88b 

1,065 


Cement Industry 


Basic wages —According to the late°t available information the basic 
minimum wages for the least skilled workers in the different units of the 
industry are, annas 12 per day in the factories controlled by the Asso¬ 
ciated Cement Companies and Rs 21pm m the factories at Japla and 
Dalmianagar. Mazdoors in the cement factory at Bezwada get a 
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co nsohdated wage of Rs 1-2-0 per day. Women workers in the A. C. C. 
factories are paid Re. 0-10-0 per day. 

Dearness Allowance .—Dearness allowance is paid m all cement fac¬ 
tories but the scales and rates of the allowance differ. It is linked to the 
cost of living index number m three factories in Madras Province, and 
m the factory at Dwarka (Baroda) In Madukkarai and Mangala- 
giri, dearness allowance la paid at the rate of annas 2 per month 
per point of rise above 100 in the Coimbatore and Elloro cost of 
living index numbers respectively In the factory at Bezwada also dear¬ 
ness allowance n paid on the above scale to monthly paid employees. 
The unit at Dwarka (Baroda) compiles its own cost ot living index number 
(with basj 1913—100) and pays in addition to a basic dcarnosB 
allowance of anna-’ 10, an alio warn o at the rate of 1 anna for every 10 
points rise m the cost of living index number During the year 1948-49 
dearness allowance was paid at the rate of Re 0-15-0 per day. 

The rate of the allowance vanes from centie to centre and ranges from 
annas J1 per day to Its 1-5-0 per day for the least skilled men workers. 
In the factory at Lakheri the rate l > Re 0-11-6 per day while at Surajpur 
it is being paid from June 1919, at the rate of Rs. 1-2-0 per day. In Kymorc, 
daily rated woikers aie paid He 0-11 0 per day while there is a graded 
scale for the monthly pud staff In the A C C factones at Porbandar 
and Shahabad, the dearness allowance amounts to Re 0-14-0 per day, 
while at Khalan and Chaibasa, it is paid at the rate of Re 1 per day to 
the least paid woikers At Dalmianagai where the dearneas allowance is 
graduated according to incomo groups, the minimum dearness allowance 
paid was Rs 20 p m. till May 1949 Since May 1949 an increase of Rs. 
10 p in m dearness allowance has been given to workers in all income 
groups and the present minimum dearness allowance amounts to Rs 30 
p m Details regarding the basic minimum wages and minimum dearness 
allowance in the various centics may be seen from the table below .- 

TABLE LXXVI1I 


MONTHLY MINIMUM BASIC WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE IN CERTAIN 
CEMENT FACTORIES (1949) 


Centre 

1 

Minimum 
basic wago vfor 
a month of 20 
workmg days) 

Minimum 

dearness 

allowance 

Kymoro 

Rs. t p 
19 8 0 

Rs. A. P 
17 14 0 

Lakheri 

19 8 0 

18 11 0 

Shahabad 

19 8 0 

22 12 0 

Surajpur 

19 8 0 

29 4 0 

Bauraor 

19 8 0 

19 8 0 

Dwarka 

19 8 0 

24 6 0 

Mangalagiri 

19 8 0 

34 2 0 

Madukkarai .. 

19 8 0 

34 2 0 

Khalan . . 

19 8 0 

26 0 0 

Chaibasa 

19 8 0 

20 0 0 

Japla 

21 0 0 

20 0 0 

Dalmianagar 

21 0 0 

30 0 0 
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Earnings .—Available information relating to the wage 5 * and earnings 
of certain important categories of workers in the cement factories in 6 
centres is given in the following table 

TABLE LXX1X 

AVERAGE MONTHLY BASIC WAGES, DEARNESS ALLOWANCE AND AVERAGE 
MONTHLY EARNINGS OE WORKERS IN CEMENT FACTORIES (MAY 1948) 




Lukhcn 


Vladukkaiai* 









\\orago 

Do UllOSS 

As i rage 

Average 

Dearness 

Averago 


Hun W igi 

Allow nue 

Firmngs 

Basic YV igo 

A lli malice 

Earnings 


RS A 1 

Rs A l 

Rs A 1 

Rs A p 

Its A r 

Its a r 

Burners 

84 14 0 

18 IB 0 

121 (1 II 


27 12 0 

83 ft 0 

Milk is 

<5*» 7 0 

17 l r > 0 

101 11 0 

39 0 0 

27 12 0 

G6 12 0 


t.l 12 0 

1 ti ‘1 0 

101 9 (1 

45 8 0 

27 12 0 

71 4 0 

Turners 


in in n 

HI 1 (l 

18 12 0 

27 12 0 

70 8 (1 

Masons 

.IS l 0 

14 8 0 

33 7 (1 

15 12 0 

27 12 0 

(13 8 0 

khalasis 

J1 0 0 

15 0 0 

"3 0 0 

41 14 0 

27 12 0 

71 10 0 

Oaipentirs 

47 15 0 


07 4 II 


27 12 0 

no 12 o 

Ma7(l<inrs 

.8 7 

It <1 II 

r, 2 o 

19 8 0 

27 12 0 

47 4 0 

M i/tluors 

>J . « 

IJ J 0 

27 4 0 

It 10 (1 

27 12 0 

12 0 0 

1 (Women) 







_ . 


Mangalagn i 

1 

Btvwada 


Category 

Average 

Dearness 

. 

Average 

Dearness 

Average 


Baisc Wage 

Allon.uiii) 

Lain mgs 

Basic Wage 

Allowance 

Earnings 


Rs A P 

Its A 1 

11s A P 

Rs A 1 

Its A p 

Rs A p 

Burners 

11 5 I 1 3 

1 35 4 0 

I'll 1 3 

0! 2 0 

31 10 0 

94 12 0 

Villors 

14 1 h 

1 28 12 II 

ft.' 1 1 <. 

43 4 t 

11 10 0 

74 14 4 

Fitters 

00 5 0 

23 12 0 

83 1 9 

58 10 5 

31 10 0 

90 4 5 

Turners 

1)5 4 0 

28 12 0 

| 84 0 0 

50 8 2 

11 10 (1 

88 2 2 

Masons 




48 7 0 

31 10 0 

80 5 0 

Klial vs is 


28 12 0 

I 81 1 », 




C vr pouters 

41 0 <1 

28 12 (l 

(19 12 9 

63 4 (. 

31 10 0 

84 14 0 

Mn/il' »us 

In 11 0 

28 12 0 

| 15 7 0 

11 14 0 


34 14 0 

(Mon) 







Mi7(loors 

13 0 0 

25 3 0 

| 38 9 0 

31 0 0 


31 0 0 

(Women' 

__ 

_ 







*1 igurvs relate tc June 1948 
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Bonus .—During the year 1947-48, the A C C’s fuctonos paid an 
annual bonus of l/6th of basic wages in addition to an independence bonus 
of l/24th of basic wages The factories at Dalmianagar and Japla paid 
2J months’ and 2 months’ wages respectively as bonus 

Paper Mill Industry 

Basic wages —There is no uniformity m the rates of wages or dear¬ 
ness allowance paid in paper mills in the various Provinces In two muts 
in West Bengal the basic w r age for the least paid worker was fixed at Rs. 
30 p m in 1947 as a result of awards of Adjudicators In Bombay Pro* 
vince the banc wage ranges from annas 6 to Rs 1-8-0 pei day In Mysore 
it is annas 10and m Orissa annas 12 In the units at Ahmedabad and 
Poona, the basic minimum wage amount'tolls 25 p m and Re 0 9-6 
per day respectively 

Dearness Allowance —Dearness allowance ranges from 15 per cent 
of basic wages to a flat rate of Rs 30 p m in Bengal, m Bihar and Mysore 
dearness allowance is graduated according to income and the minimum 
rates are Rs 30 in Bihar and Rs 12 in Mysore The unit in Orissa pays 
dearness alio war ce at 33} per cent of b isic, wages while those in Bombay 
pay at varying rates Une unit in Bombay does not pay any dearnosi 
allowance but pays a consolidated wage 

The position in regard to the minimum basic wages paid to adult 
men workcis and the allowances which aie paid more or less regularly 
during each wage period in impoitant centres of the paper mill mdustrj 
is given below — 


Centre 

Minimum 

basio 

wage 

Dearness 

allowan¬ 

ce 

Other allowances 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Titaghar 

30 p m 

.10 p m 

2pm (if housing is not provided) 

N.uhati 

30 p in 

30 pm. 

Ramganj 

1 per day 

15 per 
cent of 

11-3-0 (food) plus Rs 6pm (for full at¬ 
tendance) 

Brajrajnagar 

0 12 0 

oT 0 

0-12-0 per day plus Rs 2pm for full at¬ 


per day 

per day 

tendance 

Dalmianagar 

21 p m 

30 p m 

4 p m (if housing is not provided) 

Ahmedabad 

Jagadhn 

25 p m 

40 p m 
(Consoh- 
dated 
wage) 

25 p m 

Mysore 

0 10 0 
por day 

12 p m. 



Earnings —The following table gives information regarding average 
daily earnings of certain important categories of workers in some centres 
of the industry . 



TABLE LXXX 

AVERAGE daily earnings of important categories of m orkers in certain centres of the paper mill industry (jc ly 1949) 



Travancore 
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Bonus —None of the units in the industry paid an annual profit 
bonus to their workers for the year 1948 

Tanneries and Leather Goods Factories 

During the year a significant development in regard fo the wages 
and allowances of workers employed in this industry was the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tripartite Industrial Committee on Tanneries and Leather 
Goods Manufactories held m December 1948 The Committee recommen¬ 
ded, for the organised sector of the industry m big centres like Bombay, 
Madras, Kanpur and Calcutta, a basic minimum wage of Rs 40 p m 
during the first five years of the existence of a concern and Rs 45 p m 
thereafter. The corresponding rates at other centres were to bo Rs 35 
andRs 40 p m respectively The question of the basic minimum wage 
of woikers in the unorganised sector of the industry was left to be decided 
after further enquiries The committee also recommended dearness 
allowance on a scale linked to the cost of living index The rate recom¬ 
mend »d was Rs. 10 for the first rise of 50 points above the pre-war cost 
of living index number and Rs. 5 for every rise of 50 points 
thereafter 

So far a" is known, the recommendations of the Industnal Committee 
have not been implemented by the largo majority of units in the 
industry 

The Tripartite Industrial Committee referred to above, recommended 
that bonus equal to \ \ month.'’ ba«>c wages should be paid to the 
workers 

Basic Waqes — Duung 1948 the minimum dail) basic wages varied 
fiom annas 6 to annas 7 in Kanpur, from annas 6 to annas 12 in Madras, 
from annas 9 to Rs 2 in Calcutta and from anna? 12 to Rs 1-4-0 m 
Bombav The large variations as between the different units in the same 
centre are due to the difference in the type of product, the degree of 
mechanization, etc. 

Dearness allowance —In Kanpur most of the units pay dearness 
allowance aecoiding to the scale laid down for the Jute mill mdustry 
by the Employers’ Association of Northern India and this amounted 
to Rs 2-5-9 per day or Rs Gl-6-0 pm in July 1949 In Bombay it vanes 
from Re 1 to Rs 1-2-0 per day In West Bengal, dearness allowance 
varies widely and ranges from Rs 7-4-0 p m in one concern to about 
Rs 30 p m m another Tn Madras, the two larger units have been 
paying dearness allowance at a flat rate of Rs 30 p m since January 1949. 
However, the smaller units in both West Bengal and Madias pay dearness 
allowance at much lower rates and there are quite a few of the smaller 
units which do not pay any dearness allowance at all. 

Earninqs —The following table, based on an enquiry conducted by 
the Labour Bureau, gives data regarding basic wages, dearness allowance 
and minimum monthly earnings in June 1948 
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TABLE LXXXI 

MONTHLY WAGES, DEARNESS ALLOWANCE AND MONTHLY EARNINGS OP 
THE LOWEST PAID WORKERS IN TANNERIES AND LEATHER GOODS 
FACTORIES, IN JUNE 1948 (FOR 20 WORKING DAYS) 


Centro 

Name, of Cencom 

Minimum 
monthly 
basic wages 

Minimum 
du.il ness 
allowance 

Minimum 

monthly 

earnings 



Rs A r 

Rs A V 

Rs a p 

Calcutta 

Bata Shoo Co 

54 0 0 

27 10 1) 

82 1 O 


Calcutta tftnnc nos 

24 (l 0 

7 4 0 

11 1 0 


H & S faotoiy 

to 0 0 

25 0 0 

55 0 0 


Cut t ago T inning Institute 

12 8 O 


52 8 0 


Bongil running Institute 

1 r > O O 

25 0 O 

41) 0 0 

Madras 

Chrome I/mthi r Co 

0 12 (»' 

2(i 8 O 

30 4 0 


Gordon Woodrodo Co 

17 14 O 1 

2b 0 0 ' 

41 14 0 


A M Abdul K vroom & Co 

l<) H O 


10 S O 


Vl N wir Hussain A Co 

II O O 

lb O O 

29 0 0 

Bombay 

Western Tiulia laiinuy 

1') S 0 

2<) 4 O i 

48 12 0 


Fakir Mil Tannery 

J2 8 <1 

2b O O | 

58 8 o 

Kanpur 

Cooper Allen A Co 

II (» 0 

bll 4 o 1 

71 10 0 


Oawnpon laniuiry 

" ,, 0 _ 

11 10 O | 

54 10 0 


Bonus — Only a few largo concerns in the industry i n <1 ifferent centres 
paid bonus for 1947 The amount varied from 1 mouth’s to 31 months’ 
wages earned during the year 


Chemical Industry 

The latest available information logarding wages and earnings m 
the chomical industry is summarised below 

Basic Wages —The basic minimum wages obtaining in the industry 
vary widely as between centre and centre and also between different 
units m the same centre. In Bombay it varies between Rs 18 p m 
and Rs 56 p m , in Baroda between Rs 19-8-0 p m and Rs 28-8-0 
p m , and in West Bengal between Rs 24-G-O and Rs 40 p m. It 
amounts to about Rs 25 in Ahmcdabad and Mettur and Rs 21 m D.i’mia- 
nagar. 

Dearness Allowance —Dearness allowance also varies widely fiom 
unit to unit and centre to centre While a few units do not pay any 
dearness allowance (but pay a consolidated wage), some units pay dear¬ 
ness allowance at a flat rate and some others according to a scale linked to 
the cost of living index numbers In Bombay the rate varies from annas 
12 per day to Rs 50-11-0 (in August 1949) p m while m West Bengal it 
ranges from Rs 10 p m to Rs 49 p ra In Baroda it vanes from Re 
0-14-6 per day to a flat rate of Rs 25 p m 

The following table gives data regarding the basic wages and dear¬ 
ness allowance of workers in some important centres of the chemical in¬ 
dustry. 
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TABLE LXXXII 


MINIMUM BASIC WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE OP UNSKILLED 
WORKERS IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY (1949) 


Centre 

Concern 

Minimum 
basic wage 

Minimum 
amount of 
dearness 
allowance 

Scalo of doarnoss 
allowance 



Rs 

Rs 


Bombay 

East* rn Chemical 
Works 

£4 p m 

60-11-0 
(Aug ’4*») 

At Bombay Millowners’ 
Association scale 


l’romior Chromato A 
Chemical Works 

30 p m 

24 p m 

Flat rate 


Pioneer Chromate 
Works 

1-2-0 per day 

26 p m 

(1) Monthly rated—Rs 
25 p m (Min ) 





(2) Daily rated 

(getting upto Rr. 

1 12-6 per day) 6^2} 
nnn is per each point 
above 180 in the 
cost of living index 
nnml er 


^andj Pliamnecuti 
cal Works 

1 2 6 pei 
day 

18 0 3 (Aug 
’49) 

@ 75% of the Bombay 
Millowners* Afisocia 
tion scale 

Baroda 

I ata Chemicals Ltd 

0-12-0 per 
day 

0-14 0 per 
day 

Flat rate 


Alombic Chemicals 
Ltd 

28 8 0 p m 

25 p m 

klat rate 

Ahniedabud 

Ramca Chemicals 
Ttd 

25 p m 

25 p m 

Flat rate 

Calcutta 

Bengal Immunity 

1 trl 

40 p m 

20 p m 

Flat rate 


Bengal Chemicals and 
Phaimaoeutical 
Woiks 

32 p m 

T3p m 

Graded according to 
income groups 


Asiatic Oxygen and 
Acelytme Co 

JO-6 Opm 

26 p m 

Flat rate 

Pella 

D C M Chemical 
Works 

2"»p m 


At the rate of 2 annas pc i 
point of rise above 
108 in the Delhi cost 
of living index mi 
mber (from 1-1-49) ; 

Mettur 

Mettur Chemical 
Works. 

26 p m 

34-11 0 
(Jan ’49) 

® 1 
At the rate of 2} annas 
per point of rise above 
100 in the Madras cost 
of living index number 

Dalmtanagnr 

Kohtas Industries 
Ltd 

21 p m 

^ 20 p m 

Graded according to 

1 income (with a mini 
mum of Rs 20 p m ) 
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Earnings - Data regarding average monthly earnings for selected 
occupations in the Chemical industry in India are given below — 
TABLE LXXXIII 

AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 1 (JANUARY 1919) 



Bom in 

•y 

Bii-hX.1 

, B li 


: Mull 


M>sor. 

| VV« st 1 

Occupations 

(8 unts) 

(J units) 

(<> m u 

nit) 


mt) 

1 (one uii’t) 


! 





1 


1 


I 

1 Cl* 

■■mis) 


its A 


Its 

A . 

1 Its l 

, 

! Its i 

p 

1 Its A 1 

Ills 

. » 

Chemists 

24*) I". 

8 

227 

4 11 

>19. 0 


imo r 


1 Ml 0 0 


12 7 

Engineers 

Y>7 8 

1 

2»>1 




‘j7 i 0 


! 

,281 

4 0 

Opuiativis in ehi uu- 



7 ' 

4 7 






1 77 

II t> 

Mist Ties 

100 11 

7 








| SO 

11 10 

llln,ksmitlis 

101 14 

7 

8J 


18 0 

0 



1 +(, 0 0 

1 7i 

1 1 0 

Cirpontors 

107 1 


9". 

8 8 



S-| 0 


17 0 0 

71 

ff | 

Firemon 

78 8 

2 

<>7 

8 1 

49 0 

»» 

79 0 

» 

21 0 0 


lo 8 








I <MI 0 

0 


i 


Fitters 

119 10 

4 

78 

1 10 

78 0 

° 

i 78 u! 

” 

j -.8 0 0 

1 87 

H 8 







1 

89 0 





Attend vuts 

71 14 

S j 

17 

8 1 | 

41 0 


(■(> 0 

0 

81 0 0 

III 

1 9 

Bottlo Washers 

71 4 

r 1 

12 

7 1 





11 0 0- 

n 

II 7 

1'aekors 

Mi* l -rs - 

79 11 


11 

0 10 1 


i 

79 0 

0 

28 0 0 | 

VI 

1 0 

(Wen) 

81 10 

r> , 

42 


47 0 

0 I 



11 0 0 1 

-ii 

(, 11 

(Women) 

\ ” ‘ 

" | 

11 

1 4 

1 


1 


J 

j 


0 0 


Potteries and Ceramics Industry 
The following mfoi matron is based on th> replies received to the 
questionnaire issued by the Libour Bureau m May 1919 

Basic Wages -- Basic wages paid to woikeis m this industry me 
generally lower than those paid in other organised industries The mini¬ 
mum basic wages of the low e?t paid workers m the units m vai ious centres 
are annas 14 per day tolls 45 p m (consolidated w ige) in West Bengil, 
Rs 22 to Rs 31 p in in Delhi, a consolidated wage of Rs 42 p m m 
East Punjab , Re 1 pot day to Rs 35 p m in Bombay, annas 12 per day 
m Bihar , and anna-, 8 per day to Rs 17-13 Op m m 0 P and Beiar 
Dearness allouame -Quite a few units m the different eenties of the 
industry do not pay any separate dearness allowance but give only a 
consolidated wage which ranges from Rs 26 to Rs 13 p m in different 
centres The minimum dearness allowance paid vanes from anil is 4 per 
day to about Rs 34 p m in West Bengal and from annas 5 per day to Rs. 
30 p in in Delhi, it amounts to a minimum of Rs 15 p m m Bangalore, 
annas 12 per day in Bombay, Rs 23 p m in Bihar and Rs 1-1-0 per day 
m C P and Berar In one unit m 0 P and Berar dearness allowance 
is linked to the cost of living index number while m most of the units it is 
paid at a flat rate. 

Bonus --Only a few concerns (one in Bangalo.e and one m West 
Bengal) paid bonus for 1948 to their woikers amounting to 1 or 2 months’ 
wages. 

•Inthoovsoofumtsin Bo n >iy, Birola and Wait Bn' il, weighted avorages have bojn tnkon 
flliti •jivon by on? of those t'lroo units relate to Doi'mbor 1948 
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Wage Trends in Factory Industries 
The average annual earnings m some of the industries based on the 
returns under the Payment of Wages Act have already been dealt with 
in the foi egomg sections The tabic below brings together the data rela¬ 
ting to luerage earnings m all perennial factory industries 

TABLE LXXXIV 

I RENDS OF AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OP FACTORY WORKERS 
IN PERFNNI Mj 1KDUS1RTFS, 1939—47* 


I t l dust M 
I lo\tllp 

Into 

Engine, rm» 

Mmcrils 
M, (iN 

( lipnur ils 
IJus 

l’lpp, anil l’ri 

Wood hi mm 


(IIHI II) 
1211 2 
(100 01 


(107 0) 
14) <> 
(107 1) 

Si 2 t> 2 

) (III 0) 
7 I 371 fi 
) I (141 O) 


71 r 


Hh 


(>l) 0 


! H- 


Hs 


1*8 


(ills 
hkinn ami Ifu’t 


i iRK) 0) | 

J 244 8 ] 
(100 (0 
- 1 112 7 

| (100 0) 1 
I I 191 2 1 
,(ioo in 


7) .(21 

68) 6 1 772 2 

(21 1 r .) | (241 2) 
175 ’> ; )(>) 2 

(l r 4 0) | (177 4) 
720 O | r S'l 8 
(2IHI 7) (22 t 8) 
r 02 1 | 772 7 

(100 8) | (12D 4) 


| (208 9) ' (212 8) (202 0) 

i 721 1 ! 721 8 ] 009 1 

(227 0) | (227 4) I (281 0) 

. - 427 O I 107 0 

*■ (217 0) 

1,98 7 


(IliO 2) ! (184 
(>71 I I MH) I 
(217 9) (204 2) 
Mil 9 700 8 

(1 II (>) (131 2) 


i (too o) 
s i 287 r. 
| (100 0) 


] 218 1 
C>7 1) 
121 8 
' (97 (I) 
1 100 J 

(io2 m 
1,7 0 
' ('27 2) 
120 I 
I (118 71 
, 191 2 

1 (1 W 7) 

2hi 2 

(02 9) 
124 7 
| (112 9) 


| (121 4) (112 7) 

| 101 I 11.8 4 

" -’> (I. 


*■>-:i, 


411 I 


7)2 1 


(Ill 8) I (181, 
'27 4 ' Ml, 8 
1 (147 7) 1(171 1| 

| 774 4 1,07 2 

\ (I’ll 1) I (180 2) 
10. O , 71 ) 8 

(I 10 4) l (182 7) 
72f> I) 7Mi f, 

(182 (,) i (204 II) 


8) 

, '1,8 8 
I (170 I) 
' 4116 

(21J 2) 
1 ,11, 7 

(181, 8) 


I(178 9) 

! fi<n ® 


02 1 


(205 2) 
881, 2 
(191 8) 


(277 


(22) (,) 

r>r> 8 2 ; 603 9 
(107 1) (211 3) 
721 2 •’fiO 2 
(190 1) (208 7) 

8-8 7 I 1071 2 
(213 7)1 (291 C) 


611 


(217 6) (235 8) 
610 4 737 0 

(215 4) (2 r 0 3) 


R« 

931 9 
(317 5) 
le<*4 4 
(341 8) 
637 7 
(276 3) 
870 4 
(333 7) 
1005 1 
(233 0) 

0(3 8 
(271 2) 
835 3 
(251 1) 
567 6 
(292 3) 
826 3 
(280 1) 
018 0 
(273 7) 

1 178 2 I 
(175 1) 1 
7«6 9 I 
(283 4) | 
889 7 
(300 C) 


(b) The Mmmg Industry 

This group is probably the third largest group fiom the point of view* 
of mdnstiial employment, The only serial data regarding earnings m the 
mining industry are those published m the annual reports of the Chief 
Inspeetor of Mine** These furnish the average daily earnings in the month 
of December, of diffeicut categories of workers—underground, surface, 
men, women, etc The data have, however, their limitations An 
intensive enquiry into wages and earnings in the coal mining industry was 
made by the Labour Department of the Government of India in 1945-46 
and the results have been incorporated m a special Report published m the 
year 1946. In the ease cf large sections in the mining industry, however, 
there have been radical changes during the last two years m the wage 
structure as a result of the implementation of the recommendations of the 
Board of Conciliation appointed to investigate all matters relating to 
disputes m the collieries m West Bengal and Bihar, the Fact Finding 

* Figims in Inarkota moindi'Mininl pis (1919=1010 '1 ho fipnrps for 1939 to 194 r >nInie t o 

JJi itish India, wh) Ip tlicso for M)46n>Ia(r to llutiidi Ii tlia excluding Fiinjal, andtioN W F I’ 
Tho figun m for 1J)47 find 194? to (1 n Fro\iniee of flu irdien Dominion 
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Committees appointed to enquire into the conditions of workors in the 
collieries in Cential Provinces and Berar and Orissa, and Assam and the 
Industrial Tribunal appointed to enquire into labour conditions in Mica 
mines, etc. 

Coal Mining 

Basic Wages — The following is the scale of basic wages for important 
o 'cupations in the coal mining industry in the diiretont regions of the 
country 

Bihar and West Bengal —For miners, trolleymen and wagon loaders, 
a basic wage rate of Re 0-12-0 per tub of 3(5 c ft capacity as aga’nst 
the previous rate of Re 0-8-0 per tub has been fixed Tn regard to the 
time-rated men workers on the surface, a minimum basic wage of Re 0-8-0 
per day has been recommended These rates have come into force with 
effect from 12th May, 1947 

Central Province « and Berar - As a result of the recommendations 
of the Fact Finding Committee, the following increases have been granted, 
from October 1947, to various categories of workers employed m the coal 
mines in the Central Piovinces and Berar 

(1) for a coal cutter an increase of 33] per cent over his basic wages j 

(2) for underground loaders, trammers and trollevmon, an increase 

of 50 per cent over their 1939 basic wages, bringing the 
present wage of the loader., to 3 annas per tub of 33 75 c ft 
capacity and that of the trolleymen to Re 0-11-3 per day, 

(3) for adult malo time-rated workers, both underground and 

surface, a minimum basic wage of annas 8 per day and for 
female labour, Re 0-6-0 per day, and 

(4) for all other workers—underground or surface—who were m 

receipt of basic wages between lie 0-8 0 ami Re 1 per day 
and were not otherwise benefited bv the proposed general 
increase, an increase of 12 per cent over their 1939 wages 

Oris a.- Blasters (coal cutters) were given a 33J per cent increase 
and loaders and trammers a 50 per cent in< rease over their basic wages. 
The new basic rates were fixed at Re 0-6-0, Rc 0-6-9 and Ri. 0-9-0 per 
tub for a coal cutter, loader and trolleyman respectively 

Assam -- Coal cutters, coal pullers, bha*lcawalas, loaders and tram¬ 
mers were granted an increase of 33 \ per cent over their basic wage rates 
m 1939 so as to bring their minimum dailv basic wage to Re. 1 

Adult male timo-rated w orkers, underground and surface, who were 
in receipt of basic wages between Re 0-8-0 and Re. 1 per day and were 
not otherwise benefited by tho proposed general increase in basic wage 
rates and had no increase in basic wages since 1st July 1946, have been 
granted an increase of 12| per cent over the 1939 basic wages. 

Male and female time-rated surface workers have been granted a 
minimum basic wage of 8 and 7 annas respectively. 

Hyderabad —Wages and allowances in the coal mining industry in 
Hyderabad have been revised, wuth effect from 1st July 1949, as a result 
of the recommendations of tho Coal Mines Labour Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Government of Hyderabad The minimum daily basic 
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wages for underground mazdoors and for other underground time-rated 
workers wore fixed at annas 10 and annas 12 respectively Trammers were 
given a basic wage of annas 14 per day while the rates for coal-cutters and 
fitters were enhanced by 100 per cent over the 1939 rates, bringing the 
new basic wage to Re 0-5-4 per tub of 24 cubic feet The basic wages 
of surface workers (skilled and unskilled) were increased by 25 per cent, 
subject to a minimum of annas 10 per day. Women workers and boys get 
a basic wage of annas 9 and annas 8 per day respectively 

Dearness allowance —The rates of dearness allow ance, w ith effect from 
12th May 1947 in the case of collieries m Bihar and B Mitral, from 10th 
October 1947 in Central Provinces and Berar and Oris,a and from 1st 
July 1918 in Assam, are as given m the following table. 

TABLE LXXXV 


RAPES OF DEARNESS ALLOWANCE IN COLLIERIES IN INDIA 





Scale of Dearness Allowance 



U I9ic waco 

Bihar and Bengal 


Berar 


Assam* 

per month 

§£§, 
| = * 

Minimum 

Percentage 
| of basic 

wage 

Minimum 

Orissa 

ih 

tV 

& 

Minimum 

Up to Ra JO 

no 

Its a r 

100 

Ua i l 

11 4 0 

A flit rite of 

112} 

Rs a i* 

11 0 0 

Its 11 toR» 
TO 

100 

45 0 0 

| 6«»| 

j JO O 0 j 

100 pircont of 
hiisn w igos for 

75 

33 12 0 

Rs 51 to lib 
100 

60? 

50 () 0 


all employees 

50 

37 8 0 

Rs 101 to 
Rs Km 

i 40 | 

67 0 0 

40 

66 10 O j 


j 30 

| £0 0 0 


In the collieries m Hyderabad, prior to the recommendations of the 
Committee, daily rated workers wero not given anv separate dearness 
allowance, while monthly latcd worker? getting up to Rs, 100 p. m. were 
pud <1 dearness allowance of 33', per cent and those getting between Rs. 
100 and Rs 350 p m were given Rs 35 p.m as dearness allowance The 
row rates of dearness allowance fixed by the Committee, for all 
categories of workers, arc as foBows : 


Basic wage per month 

Rato of dearness 
allowance 
Percentage of 
basic wages 

Minimum per 
ironth 

Up to Rs 30 

100 

Rs 

From Us 31 to Rs 50 

m 

30 

From Rs r »l to Rs 100 

50 

33 

From Rs 101 to Rs 300 

30 

(Subjcot to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs 70). 

50 


* V)1 underground workers aro granted deamoss allowance at the roto of II?} per cent. of 
Lift |0 wages. 
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Bonus .—Tlic Board of Conciliation recommended the grant of an 
annual bonus equal to 4 months’ basic wages, split up into two parts : an 
attendance bonus of 2 months’ basic wages to those fulfilling specified 
minimum attendance requirements , and a production bonus related to 
output and basic earnings and subject to their qualifying for it on the basis 
of a minimum attendance of 66 days per quarter in the case of surface 
workers and 64 diys per quarter m the case of underground workers in 
the case of collieries in Bihar and West Bengal Bonus on the above 
basis is also to b< paid, subject to a minimum attendance ot 60 and 65 
days in a quarter in the case of underground and surface workers respec¬ 
tively in Central Provinces and Bcrar and Hyderabad and Orissa collieries 
In Assam, the existing rate of bonus has beeinaiscd bv 50 per cent so as to 
raise the amount of bonus earned to a sum equal to 4 months’ 
wages per yeai 

Food Concessions. -Workers m the collieries in all the above regions 
are to be supplied with food grains at concession rates, tho money value of 
which will not be, less than Re 0-6-0 per day poT worker 

Earnings —As a result of the new scales of basic wager, and dear* 
uoss allowance at enhanced rates, earnings of workers in the collieries 
have gone up considerably Thus, the average income of a time-ratod 
worker (man) in Bihar and Bengal has gone up from Rs 1-4-0 to Its 
1-10-0 per day and of a piece-rated workor fiom Rs 1-6-0 to Rs 2-4-0 
a day In the Central Provinces and Berar colhotics, aftor the recent wage 
increases, a coalcutter, loader and trolleyman will receive about Rs 2, 
Rs 1 - 12-0 and Rs 1-8-0 respectively, besides an allowance of Re 0-6-0 
per day as gram concession 

I■> the collieries in Assam, the average emoluments, including the 
money value of food concessions, of a coal cutter anil a time-rated sui face 
workei (man) would amount to Rs 2-8-0 and Rs 1-7-0 per day respective¬ 
ly 

As may he seen fiom the data given below, the earnings of workers 
in tho coal mines in Hyderabad have considerably gone up as a remit of the 
recommendations of the (Committee 


Category 


Minimum daily 
earnings before 
1-7-1949 


Minimum daily 
earning. (in- lading 
money valno of 
concessions) after 
1-7-49 


Underground — 
Coal cutters 

Voters 


Rs A P 

Rs A v 

1 14 0 

2 8 0 

1 9 0 

2 6 0 

j 16 0 

2 2 0 

! 16 0 

1 

1 14 0 

/ I7o ' 

OllO I 

2 4 0 / 

/ O 10 0 

no o / 

' I 

1 10 0 
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The trend of average daily earnings ot certain categories of workers 
in the important coal fields may bo seen from the data given m the table 
below. 

TABLE LXXXVI 

AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS, IN DECEMBER, OP WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 
COAL MINES 



.Thar,, 

llamgani 

Uindih 

’onch Val-I 

Assam 

Category 


coal 


loy eual 

coal 


fields 

holds 

hi Ids 

fi( Ids 

fields 


Ks a p 

Rs A P 

Ks A P 

Ks t p 

Us A p 

1 Minora—underground— 






1929 

0 13 6 

0 13 0 

0 12 9 

1 2 0 

1 6 6 

1939 

0 9 9 

0 9 0 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 

1 0 6 

1944 

1 1 6 

1 2 9 

0 14 6 

1 2 0 

2 5 9 

1946 

1 8 3 

1 8 0 

1 t 3 

1 5 9 

2 6 3 

1947 

2 6 0 

2 5 3 

2 1 9 

2 4 3 

2 6 0 

1948 

2 8 3 

2 7 6 

1 13 0 

2 1 3 

2 13 9 

2 Loaders—underground— 






1929 

0 11 0 

0 10 3 

0 12 0 

0 10 6 

1 3 6 

1939 

0 8 9 

0 7 9 

0 11 9 

0 7 6 

1 0 3 

1944 

1 0 9 

1 1 3 

0 119 

0 11 0 

1 14 6 

1946 

1 7 9 

1 6 9 

0 14 9 

0 12 6 

2 0 0 

1947 

2 1 0 

2 4 3 

2 11 0 

1 16 9 

1 14 6 

1948 

2 6 0 

2 2 0 

2 2 3 

1 8 9 

2 4 6 

3 Minors—open workings— 






1929 

0 13 9 

0 9 0 

0 11 9 


1 1 0 

1939 

0 9 0 

0 8 6 


0 10 0 

1 1 0 

1944 

1 2 3 

0 11 3 

0 14 6 

0 16 6 


1946 

l 8 6 

1 6 9 

0 15 0 

1 0 0 

2 3 3 

1947 

2 0 6 

2 10 

15 9 

1 5 0 

1 13 3 

1948 

2 1 9 

2 2 6 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

2 5 0 

4 Loadors—open workings— 

1929 

0 11 6 

0 7 0 

0 6 3 


1 0 3 

1939 

0 7 3 

0 6 3 


0 6 3 

0 12 9 

1944 

l 0 3 

0 16 3 

0 12 6 

0 10 9 

1 11 0 

1946 

1 3 9 

1 4 3 

0 16 0 

0 14 0 

1 15 9 

1947 

2 0 0 

l 9 9 

0 9 9 

1 3 0 

1 12 9 

1948 

2 6 3 

1 13 3 


1 2 9 

1 15 3 

6 Skilled—surface— 






1929 

0 13 3 

0 11 6 

0 14 0 

0 10 6 

0 16 9 

1939 

0 10 3 

0 9 6 

0 14 0 

0 9 0 

0 14 0 

1944 

0 14 9 

0 14 3 

0 11 6 

0 9 9 

1 12 9 

1946 

1 10 0 

l 9 6 

l 0 3 

0 13 3 

1 12 6 

1947 

2 1 0 

1 16 9 

1 14 0 

1 6 9 

1 13 0 

1948 

2 3 0 

2 1 3 

1 15 9 

1 8 0 

2 2 3 

6 Unskilled—surface— 






1929 

0 8 9 

0 8 6 

0 8 0 

0 10 3 

0 12 0 

1939 

0 6 0 

0 6 3 

0 8 0 

0 8 9 

0 11 6 

/ 1944 . 

0 14 9 

0 14 3 

0 12 0 

0 9 6 

18 9 

( 1946 . < 

I 2 0 

1 1 9 

1 0 3, 

0 9 3 

i *2 2 

1947 

17 9 

18 9 1 

18 0 

' 1 0 0 

18 0 

1 1948 

1 9 0 1 

1 10 6 I 

\ 

19 0 

r ,9 l 

1 12 6 1 

l ' 


Prom the Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mine*. 

LI97MofLab. 
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It is clear from tlio table that tlio earnings ct coal miners were ap¬ 
preciably lower m 1939 than they were m 1929 As a usull, however, 
of the recommendations ol the various Conciliation Hoards, Committees, 
etc , the miners today have then rates ol wages and earnings so fixed that 
they are able to earn about four times as much as they could during 
the pre-war years 

Wage pmod and method of uaqe payment Wanes are generally paid 
every week Coal cutteis in Mie Kanigau) field ate, however, paid daily 
Until recently, payments ot wages were being made on a Sunday bv sever¬ 
al mmes but as a lesult of the application ot the IV.\ meat of Wages Act 
to coal mines, this piactioo has now bet n stopped 

Deductions —The Va)inen f of Wages Act, 19,5b wind) < iiMiio-.iegulai 
payment ol all dues to woikeih and legukdi •. dedmtions and fines by 
employers has been made applicabh to coal hum's i., \\ e.it Ik iigal, C 1*. 
and Beiar, Onssa and Assam with effei i fioin Jamiai' 19,1918 and fiom 
1st July 1919 in the case ot collieries in Hyderabad 

Houu s nj uoiL —The hours of woik m mmes, as reguhted by the 
Indian Mines Act, aic 9 per day 

(lot i) Mining 

The Gold Mining Industry in India is mostly confined to the Kolar 
Gold Fields m Mysore Wages have been standaidised in all occ upations 
The latest available information relating to the remuneration ol workers 
in this industry is given below 

Basic Wages Since 1944 w hen the Laboui Investigation Committee 
conducted a wage census m the mdustiy, basic WMgcs of woikers have 
gone up considerably Tin* lowest bisn wage which was lie 0-8-0 per 
day in 1944 was mcieased to He 0-10-0 anil lie 0-1 5-0 lespectivelv for 
surface and undergiound labour in 1910 and was again enhanced m 
September 1947 and the piesont rates stand as lie 0-13-0 and Jls 1-1-0 
per day lor surface and underground woikeu lespectrvely Women 
workers (surface) are given a basic minimum wage ol annas 9 pci clay 
and boys a basic uimmium wage ot anna* 8 per day All woikers were 
granted a general increase ot lie 0-2-0 in then basic w T agcs once m 1946 
and again m 1947 

Dearness allowance —Dearness allowance which was paid (n 1948) 
at the rate of Rs ] 7-8-0 p m toi those getting up to Its 80 p m and 
20 per cent of wages to those getting above 11s 80 pm has since been 
increased to 20 per cent of basic wages with a minimum ot Rs 22 p m 
for all workeis. 

Bonuses and allowances —Besides an attendance bonus of Rs 1-8-0 
paid to workers for regular attendance, undeiground woikers are paid 
a further bonus of halt day s w'agcs for 0 days’ work in the wreck. The 
clothing allowance to underground workers which was Rs 6 per annum 
before July, 1947 now stands at Rs 10 All workers were paid a profit 
bonus of 3 months’ wages in 1947 For 1948 no profit bonus was paid. 
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Earnings .—Data regarding average annual earnings of workers in 
the industry for the years 1939 to 1948 are given below : 

TABLE LXXXV1I 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OP WORKERS IN THE KOLAR GOLD 
FIELDS, 1939—48 


Year 

Average 
annual cosh 
earnings por 
worker 

Money value 
of other 
benefits 
(average per 
worker por 
year) 

Total average 
earnings 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

1939 . 

312 82 

0 76 

319 58 

1940 

305 06 

10 69 

315-75 

1941 

339 63 

16 28 

355 91 

1942 

384 51 

10 09 

403-60 

1943 

443 10 

lb 39 

459-49 

1944 

408 73 

19 01 

484 74 

1945 

499 18 

42 66 

541 84 

1946 

529 02 

34 33 

563-35 

1947 

796-17 

32-83 

828 00 

1948 

711 88 

56 01 

767-89 


Mica Mines 

Until quite recently the wage level m the mica mimng industry was 
appreciably lower than that prevaihng in the coal mini ng industry. As 
a result, however, of a recent award of the Industrial Tribunal which has 
been enforced by Government with effect from 1st July, 1948, the wages 
of workers m Mica Mines in Bihar have been considerably increased. 

Basic Wages —The Tribunal has fixed 1939 basic wage rates for 
several categories of mica workers These basic wage rates are as follows. 

Dhan (unskilled) as 7 , Cooly (skilled) as. 8 , Sirdar Be. 1 , Shot- 
firer as 13, Machine cooly driller as 14, Pump Khalasi as. 12, Fitter 
Mistry as 14 , Carpenter as 14 , Blacksmith as 14 , Winch Khalasi 
(Haulage) as. 12 , Compressor driver Ke. 1 , Surface cooly and water 
carrier (male and female) as 6^ 

Dearness Allowance —On the basis of the above wage rates dearness 
allowance has been granted to mica workers on the same scale as has been 
granted to colliery workers in Bihar. 


Basio wage per month 

Dearness 
Allowance as a 
percentage of 
basio wages 

Minimum 

Up to Rs. 30 

150 

Rs. 

Rs. 31—50 

100 

45 

Ra.51—100 

66| 

50 

Rs. 101—300 

40 

67 


U2 
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The Tribunal has recommended an attendance bonus at the rate of 
20 per cent of wages in any one calendar month for 20 days’ attendance 
and two months’ annual bonus payable at the rate of half a month’s 
bonus every quarter, provided the -workman has worked for 45 days 
underground or 67 days on the surface during the quarter 

The workers are also now entitled to free supply of nee at the rate 
of 6 chattaks per day or m lieu thereof a payment of 3 annas per day per 
woiker 

As a result of these recommendations the minimum daily earnings, 
m cash and kind, of an unskilled worker will be 11s 1-3-3 andthoie of a 
skilled workman such as a compressor driver will amount to Its 2-11-0 
per day. 

The wage period in mica mines is generally a week and workers are 
paid directly except m the case of upanhallas m which workers are em¬ 
ployed by contractors 

The following table compiled from the Annual Reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines, gives figures of average daily earnings in December 
of mica workers m Bihar and Madras 

TABLE LXXXVIIT 



As the result of the recommendations of the Industrial Tribunal, 
the wages and allowances of workers m mica factories in Bihar have also 
been brought into line with those in mica mines The basic minimum 
wage of an adult man worker was fixed at annas 6 per day and dearness 
allowance at 150 per cent of the basic wage These rates have been 
enforced with effect from 12th December 1948 

Manganese Mines 

Till recently wages m the manganese mines were appreciably lower 
than those m the coal mines The average wages of boulder workers m 
the manganese mines m March 1949, varied from Re 0-11-6 per day to 
about Re 0-15-0 per day However, as the result of an agreement arrived 
at between representatives of the Government of India, the mine owners 
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inC.P. and Berar and their employees, the wages of workers m this 
industry have been increased, with effect from 1st October 1949 by about 
25 per cent, all round Between 15 and 20 thousand workers will benefit 
from the new scales of pay which will bring wages in manganese mines 
nearer to those in coal mines The average rate for miners on bed-ore 
mines will be not less than Its 1-4-0 per day while boulder workers will 
get a mimmum of Rs 1-4-0 The minimum daily earnings for adult surface 
workers are to be Rs 1-2-0 for men and Re 0-14-0 for women In the case 
of small mines a general increase of 25 per cent is to be given on the 
existing piece-rates. Nearly 1,000 workers emploved under the Shivaraj- 
pur Syndicate were granted by the award of the Industrial Tribunal, 
with retrospective effect from 1st April, 1919, increases in basic wages 
and dearness allowance The daily rates of wages for men and women 
(surface) workers were increased from 8 annas to 12 annas and 7 annas to 
10 annas respectively while for underground workers (men) the mini m um 
basic wage was fixed at 14 annas per day The workers were getting, 
prior to the award, a cash dearness allowance of 4 annas per dav in addi¬ 
tion to food stuffs at concession rates the money value of which was 
estimated at Rs 8-12-4 p m The award directed that the issue of food- 
grains at concession rates should be so adjusted that their money value 
would amount to Rs 6-8-0 p m only, for those who continue to get this 
concession, cash dearness allowance would be payable at the rate of 2 
annas per day (1£ annas for women) for every rise of 25 points above 150 
m the Ahmcdabad cost of living index number , and for others cash dear¬ 
ness allowance would be payable at the rate of 3 annas (2| annas for 
women) per day for every rise of 25 points. The latest information 
regarding average daily earnings of workers in manganese mines, com¬ 
piled from the annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines, is given 
below — 


TABLE LXXXIX 

AVERAGE EARNINGS, IN DECEMBER, OF WORKERS IN MANGANESE MINES 
IN THE C P AND BERAR 



19?9 

1939 

1944 

1945 

1910 

1947 

1948 

Underground 

Rs a p 

Rap 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs a r 

Rs A P 

l?s a p 

Minors 

Unskilled 

0 10 3 

0 7 0 

0 n 0 

0 n 6 

1 O 0 

I 7 9 

1 14 9 

labour 
Surhrt — 
Skilled 

0 7 0 

0 6 3 

ono 

0 11 9 

an 6 

1 0 0 

l 2 0 

10 9 

0 12 0 

I 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 5 1 

1 11 3 

1 13 3 

Unskilled 

0 8 0 

0 5 O 

0 8 3 

0 8 6 

0 10 0 

0 14 9 
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MINERAL OIL INDUSTRY 

By an award of the Industrial Tribunal given in February 1949, the 
basic wages and the dearness allowance of workers employed in the mineral 
oil industry in Assam have been increased 

> Basic Wages .—The basic minimum wage of the least skilled worker 
which was annas 12 in January 1948 has been increased to Rs. 1-2-6 per 
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day or Rs 30 p m. for 26 working days. The basic wages of other cate¬ 
gories of workers also have been increased as may be seen from the 
following table 


TABLE XC 

DAILY BASIC WAGES OF CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN THE 
MINERAL OIL INDUSTRY 



Before 1-M949 

After 1-1-1949 | 

Category 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Improvers 

Artisans Or. I 

Rs a r 

1 4 0 

Rs A P 

2 2 0 

Rs a p 

1 6 0 

Rs A P 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 2 0 

2 14 0 

n 

2 8 0 

3 8 0 

2 10 0 

3 10 0 

in 

3 8 0 

4 12 0 

3 10 0 

4 14 0 

Skilled and semi-skilled I 

4 0 0 

4 12 0 

4 2 0 

4 14 0 

II 

2 12 0 

4 0 0 

2 14 0 

4 2 0 

III 

1 8 0 

2 12 0 

1 10 0 

2 14 0 

IV 

12 0 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

1 10 0 

Unskilled— 

Grade A 

0 12 0 

1 3 0 

12 6 

1 6 0 

Grade B 

0 14 0 

1 6 0 

1 3 0 

1 8 0 


Dearness allowance —Prior to the award of the Industrial Tribunal, 
dearness allowance was granted at a flat rate of Rs 16-8-0 p m Workers 
were entitled, m addition to the dearness allowance, to house rent allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 4 p m or 10 per cent of wages whichever was higher, and food 
stuffs at concession prices the money value of which amounted to about 
Rs. 12 p.m and also Rs 9 p m as absentee dependants’ allowance. 
The Tribunal has now awarded a consolidated cash dearness allowance 
on a scale graded according to income groups, as follows * 


Basie Wage 

Dearness Allowance 

(1) Rs 1-2-6 to Rs 1-14-0 per day 

(2) Rs 2 to Rs 3 per day or Rs 60 to 
Rs 100 pm 

(3) Rs 4 to Rs 4-14-0 per day or Rs. 

Rs 1-7 6 per day or Rs 38 3-0 p m 

Rs 1-8-6 per day or Rs 39-13-0 p m 

Rs 1-10-0 per day or Rs 42-4-0 per month 

lOOtoRs 160 pm 

(4) Above Rs 160 p m. 

Rs. 46-8-0 p m. 


Other allowances previously paid have now been discontinued 

Bonus. —A bonus equivalent to 1 month’s wages, for all workers 
getting below Rs. 300 pm. was granted by the Tribunal for the year 
1947. No bonus was awarded for the previous year. 
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(c) Plantations 

Serial data on wages of plantation workers arc available only for 
those employed in the Assam tea plantations However, considerable 
amount of information relating to all plantation labour is available in the 
Reports of the family budget enquiries conducted m the year 1947 by 
the Labour Bureau of the Government of India 

System of wage payment .—Briefly the position regarding the system of 
wage payment is as follows — 

In the Assam tea gardens, wages are generally paid on piece rates 
while in South India most of the walkers are daily-rated The wage 
period m the estates in Non em India is generally a week and m South 
India it is geneially a month in aieas eoveicd by the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936 whilst m other areas, woikers take weekly advances against 
earned wages and take the a< cumulated balames at * Settlement ’ or at 
the end of the period or season for which they aie engaged In some 
parts of Tiavancore wages are paid weekly The period of w age payment 
is governed by custom except in Madias Prninre and (Vug where the 
Payment of Wages Ai t is applicable The hours of work are generally 8 
per day in South India In Assam and Bengal wheie tin Jiazua and ticca 
system prevails horns aie lixed informally and vary with the season 
Normally it takes about 5 hours to complete the hazira 

Wages -It has been mentioned in the 19(7-48 Year Book that on 
the basis of the results of the family budget enquiries in plantations the 
Tripartite Plantation ('onferenee gianted certain increases m rates of 
dearness allowance to the woikeis employed in the plantation industry. 
These increases, payable fiom 1st May 1948 aie as follows — 


Region 

Adults 

Children 

(Between 

12 and IS 
years) 


Rs A F 

Rs A. P 

Tea— 

Assam, Dooai s anil Terai and South India 

per day 

1 0 3 6 

per day 

0 2 0 

Darjcclmg / .idmr and Tripura State 

1 0 3 0 

0 2 0 

Coffee— 

South India 

0 3 0 

o 

6 

Rubber— 

South India 

0 2 0 

0 

0 


The tabular statement below compares the rates of remuneration 
including wages, dearness allowance and money value of concessions, 
obtaining before the new rates came into force and the total earnings that 
would accrue to the workers as a result of the decisions referred to above. 
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TABLE XCI 

approximate total daily remuneration op workers in plantations 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE INCREASES GRANTED IN MAY 1948 



Men 

Women 

Children 

Total daily 
remuneration 

Total daily 
remuneration 

3'otal daily 
remuneration 

Bofoio 

1 5 48 

After 

1-5-48 

J l°5°48 

\ftor 

1-1 48 

Before 

1-5 48 

After 1 
I 5 48 


Rs A P 

Rs A p 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A p 

US A P 

Tea- 







Assam Valley 

0 14 0 

1 1 0 

0 12 0 

0 16 6 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 






0 7 0 

0 9 0 

Cachar 

0 13 0 

1 0 0 

0 12 0 

0 15 0 

Do 

Do 

Dooars and Terai 

0 12 0 

0 1C 0 

0 11 0 

O 14 0 

Do 

Do 

Darjeeling 

0 H 0 

1 1 0 

O 13 0 

1 0 0 

O 5 6 

0 7 6 






0 8 0 

0 10 0 

South India 

1 0 0 

1 3 6 

0 11 6 

0 16 0 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 


to 

to 

to 

to 




1 1 0 

1 4 6 

0 12 0 

0 16 0 



Coffee— 







Madras A Coorg 

0 10 0 

0 13 0 

0 7 0 

0 10 0 

0 4 0 

0 6 6 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1 1 0 

1 4 0 

0 11 6 

0 14 6 

0 8 0 

0 9 6 

Mysore 

0 9 2 

0 12 2 

0 6 7 

0 9 7 

0 6 11 

0 7 6 

Rubber— 







South India 

0 12 0 

0 14 0 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 



to 


to 


to 


l 0 0 

1 2 0 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

0 6 0 

0 7 0 


It is understood that in the plantations in North East India there 
has been no change in the remuneration of the workers since 1st May 1948. 
It was found, however, that the recommendations of the Conference 
were given effect to m varying degrees in the different plantation areas 
in South India For instance, the following are the rates of wages in the 
Nilgins. 

Tea Mon Rs 1-4 3 including wages and allowances 

Women Re 0-14-3 including wagos and allowances 
Coffee Men Rs 1-3-9 including wages and allowances 

Women Re 0 14-3 including wages and allowances 

The piece rates for plucking are as follows if the plucking average m 
a month is 30 pounds or more—5 pies per pound , if it is 20 to 30 pounds— 
6 pies per pound ; and if below 20 pounds—7 pies per pound Besides 
this the workers get the 3J annas increase per day as dearness allowance. 
Bonus at the rate of 6£ per cent of total earnings is paid in tea estates 
and at the rate of 4 per cent m coffee estates Small owners (mostly 
private) pay only Re 1 per day and annas 14 per day for men and women 
respectively by way of total wages. 

The rates of wages paid in tea and coffee estates in the Anamallais 
are as given below . Men are paid 8 annas basic wage plus Re. 0-10-3 
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district and dearness allowance plus Re 0-3-6 as agreed to at the Tripartite 
Conference referred to, making a total of Rs 1-5-9, while women are paid 
Re. 1 per day Plucking wages are four pies per lb plus 6 annas 
dearness allowance per day plus 3£ annas additional dearness allowance 

In Shevaroys coffee estates the rates are men, 8 annas plus 6 annas 
dearness allowance , women, 6 annas plus 6 annas , and children, 3 annas 
plus 3 annas. 

The District Planters’ Associations in Travancore do not generally 
follow the recommendations of the UPASI in regard to wages, welfare, 
etc. The plucking wages for tea are four pies per lb. m the slack season 
and three pies m flush season In addition, pluckers are given a dearness 
allowance of 3| annas per day and foodgrains at concession rates, the 
money value of which is about 5 annas per day 

Basic wage for men workers who are employed on a task basis is 
8 annas, m addition to which they get 7 annas by way of dearness allow¬ 
ance and also foodgrains at concession rates 

For rubber tapping, the tappers are paid a basic wage of 8 annas plus 
dearness allowance of 7 annas and the usual food concession. However, 
some estates pay only a basic wage of 8 annas plus a dearness allowance of 
4 annas plus food concession 

The following are the details regarding the concessions m kind granted 
to the workers in the different areas of the plantation industry : 

In the tea plantations in Assam and West Bengal, workers are sup¬ 
plied rice or paddy or attn and dhal, salt, mustard oil, gur, etc, at con¬ 
cession prices The quantities issued and the prices charged differ from 
district to district The scale recommended by the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion is as follows 


Rice—Working adult man 

Working adult woman 
Working child 
Adult dependant 
Non-working child 


6 seers per week "l 
4 seers per week 
3 seers per week > 
3 seers per week 
1J seers per weekj 


Dhal —3$ Seers per family per month at Rs 10 per maund 


Salt—J Seer per family per month at 3 annas per seer 


Mustard oil—£ Seer per family per month at 8 annas per seer 
Gur—2 Seers per family per month at Rs 7-8-0 per maund 


At Rs 5 per 
maund. 


The money value of these concessions is estimated to be about 4 annas 
per worker per day In South India, only some estates supply[foodgrains 
at concession rates 


It should be stated here that the 1948 Tripartite Conference decided 
that the employment of children under 12 should be banned and this may, 
to some extent, affect the family incomes 

The following table compiled from the annual Reports of the Control¬ 
ler of Emigrant Labour contains information regarding wages in the 
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\ssam and ftnrma Valleys for the years 1929-30, 1938-39 and from 
1942-43 onwards 

TABLE XCTT 


AVKBMJK MONTULY CASH PARNIVftS OF SETTLED LABOUR PER WORKER 
ON LOOKS 



Men 

Lssam Vallej 

Women 

Children 

S 

Mm 

urma Valloj 

Women 

Chddren 


Rs a r 

Rs a r 

Rs A P 

Rs a r 

Rs a r 

Rs A p 

1929 30 

10 2 3 

8 5 2 

5 10 5 

10 11 0 

8 0 1 

5 G 2 

1938 39 

7 15 3 

G 7 5 

4 9 2 

0 5 0 

4 5 G 

2 2 2 

1912-43 

8 10 1 

3 1.3 4 j 

5 4 2 

7 4 3| 

5 7 2 

3 8 6 

1013 4 4 

0 10 3 ! 

7 13 1 1 

5 14 10 

7 11 7 

5 10 G 

3 12 10 

1014 43 

8 11 9 i 

7 0 11 , 

5 10 10 

8 4 G j 

6 10 0 

4 1 9 

1913 10 

9 13 1 | 

7 15 1 1 

0 0 1 

8 13 0 1 

<» 1 1 

4 3 4 

1940 47 

14 C 2 ! 

11 3 .3 | 

8 2 8 

14 3 8 { 

10 0 4 

G 4 8 

1947-18 

17 13 11 j 

14 13 11 I 

10 11 6 

15 14 9 j 

13 4 0 

10 8 10 


(cl) Railways and Posts and Telegraphs 

Railways 


Nearly 80 per cent of l.nlwai employees are classified as (‘lass IV 
servants, the rest lemig rla«*silied as subordinate and gazetted staff 
The present position legaidmg tl 1 wages of class TV employees on the 
railways is as gnen below 

Tlueo scales, ? r , Rs 30 — >—3 > 11,s 35—1—50, and Rs 40—1 50— 
2_G0 aie proscribed for the employees in elass T\ Unskilled and “un¬ 
learned ” employees at*' to be t>i\en the lowest scale and certain \ancties 
of senu-, skilled and skilled workers are to be given the other two scales, 
accoidmg to the n.dme of their job and the d< greo of their skill 

While formerly there were considerable vanations in the rates of 
wages for the same oceuiration on different railways, the whole wage 
structure has now been more oi less standardised 

Dearness allowance —According to the recommendations of the 
Central Rav Commission, dearness allowance was proposed to be linked 
to an all-Tndia cost of living index number and amounted to Rs 25 for 
persons drawing below Rs 50 p m when the all-India cost of living index 
number is at 260 However, by an order of the Government of India in 
February 1919 all those getting a basic wage up to Rs. 250 p.m. have been 
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granted an additional dearness allowance of Rs 10 pm The present 
position in regard to dearness allowance is as follows — 


Pay range 

Dearness 

allowance 


Rs 

Up to Rs 50 

35 

Rs 51—100 

45 

Rs 101—150 

60 

Rs 161—200 

65 

Rs 201—300 

60 

Rs 301—500 

70 

Rs 601—750 

85 

Rs. 751—1,000 

100 

L. 


The above rates are applicable to those employee who opted out 
of the railway gramshop facilities For those who opted for the gram 
shop facilities the old rates of dearness allowance are applicable These 
are as given below 


Pay range 

'*' 1 

Zones 

A 1". ‘1 

| 1 

C 

Upto Rs 39 pm 


19 ' 

17 

14 I 

13 

Between Rs 40 and 60 


20 | 

19 I 

lfa 

14 

Between Rs 51 and 80 


20 1 

19 1 

16 

14 

Between Rs 81 and 100 

1 

17 J per cent 

of pay or 

the Zonal allowance 

Between Rs 101 and 114 

/ 

vv hiehever i 

s higher 



Above Rs 114 


1 17V per cent 

of pay 




The money value of the concessional supply of foodgrams is estimated 
to be about Rs 18 p m Overtime work is paid for at 1 to 2 times the 
normal late, depending upon the nature of the job and other conditions 
of work. 

The running staff are allowed certain cxtvi allowances in addition 
to wages and dearness allowance The Central Pay Commission recom¬ 
mended, as an interim measure, certain basic grades of pay for the running 
staff and empowered the Railway authorities to fix the rates of running 
allowances In July 1948 the Railway Board appointed a Departmental 
Committee to recommend reasonable basic scales of pay for the running 
staff and to suggest a rationalised and umform prftcedure for payment of 
running allowances on all Indian Government railways The recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee have been accepted, with suitable modifi¬ 
cations, by Government and have been given effect to from 1st January 
1947. 
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The following tabular statement shows the basic scales of pay and 
running allowances both as iecommendcd by the ad hoc Departmental 
Committee and as accepted by Government'— 



Scales of basic pay 

Running allowance 
per 100 miles 

Category of staff 

As recommended 
by the Committee 

As at copied 
by Government 

As re¬ 
commen¬ 
ded by the 
Commit¬ 
tee 

As ac¬ 
cepted by 
Govern¬ 
ment 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs. A P 

Rs. A P 

Drivers 





Gr A 

220—16—310 

260—15—350 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

Gr. B 

150—10—260 

160—10—300 

3 4 0 

3 12 0 

Gr C 

80—5—130— EB 
—8—170 

As reoommondod 

3 0 0 

3 4 0 

Shunters 





Gr. A 

76—6—106 

Do. 

2 0 0 
per day 

2 8 0 
por day 
(of 8 hours! 

Gr. B 

60—2i—70—EB 
—2J—86 

Do 

1 8 0 
per day 

2 0 0 
Do 

Firemen 




Gr. A 

60—3—90 

60—6—90 

14 0 

1 8 0 

Gr. B 

60-2—60 

As recommended 

1 2 0 

1 6 0 

Gr C 

40—1—60 

Do 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

Guards 





Gr A 

150—7—185—8— 

225 

Do 

2 0 0 

As re 
commen¬ 
ded 

Gr. B 

100- 5—125—8— 
165—EB—6— 

185 

Do 

1 12 0 

Do. 

Gr C 

60—4—120—EB 
—6—170 

Do 

1 8 0 

Do 

Brakesmen 





Gr. A 

60—5/2—80 

Do 

1 0 0 

1 4 0 

Gr B 

40—1—50—2—60 

Do 

1 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 


Drivers and Guards employed on Mad and important Express trains 
arc to be placed m Grade A, those employed on fast and through passenger 
trams in Grade B and the rest in Grade C 

Posts and Telegraphs Department 

There have been no changes in the wage scales of the employees of the 
Posts and Tclegraphi ‘Department, which are governed by the recom¬ 
mendations of the Central Pay Commission The table below sets forth 
the wage scales of Class IV employees of the Posts and Telegraphs De¬ 
partment. 
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TABLE XCI11 

SCALES 0F WAGES OF CLASS IV EMPLOYEES IN THE P AND T. DEPART¬ 
MENT BEFORE AND AFTER THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PAY 
COMMISSION 


Category 

Seale obtaining 
before 

Scale recommend¬ 
ed by the Pay 
Commission 

1 

1 Packers, porters, peons, etc 

2 Boy peons, boy messengers, etc 

3 Runners 

Rs 

14—16 to 16—18 

8—11 to 12—15 
12—17 

16—36 to 25—45 

Rs. 

30—1—35 

20—1—25 

4 Carpenters, painters, etc 

fsir-so 

II40—1—60—2 
—60 

in 60—6/2—76 

6 Postmen, stamp vendors, etc 

18—28 to 24—34 

36—1—60 


Dearness allowance as granted to the class IV employees m railways 
given above, is granted to these employees as well. 

(e) Ports 

The latest available information regarding the wage position m the 
major ports in India is given below — 

Basic wages —The minimum basic wage of an unskilled worker in 
all the major ports except Calcutta is Rs. 1-2-6 per day or Rs. 30 p.m. 
In Calcutta the minimum basic wage amounts tc Rs. 26 p m. only. The 
workers arc class’fied into various categories with a giaded scale for each 
category In Madras, the Port Trust shore labour is paid a retamer 
fee cf Rs 32 (Rs 22 as wages, Rs 7 as house allowance and Rs 3 as com¬ 
pensatory allowance) p.m. when there is no work In Bombay, accord¬ 
ing to a recent agreement between the Bombay Port Trust and the work¬ 
men employed by them for loading and unloading on the shore the mini¬ 
mum daily wage of a worker was fixed at Rs 2-2-0 per day while that of 
Morpias and Baroots was fixed at Rs 2-10-0 poL day 

Dearness allowance —In all the major ports the rates of dearness al¬ 
lowance are now governed by the scales fixed by the Central Pay Com 
mission for Railway employees and the minimum amount of dearness al¬ 
lowance payable to an employee with a basic wage up to Rs 50 p m. 
amounts to Rs 35 p m since February 1949 Prior to the introduction 
of these scales, there was no uniformity in the rates of dearness allowance 
paid by different Port Trusts, the ports of Bombay and Vizagapatam were 
paying dearneBs allowance at Vl\ per cent, of wages subject to a mini 
mum of Rs. 22 in Bombay and Rs 14 in Vizagatapam, while tho 
Calcutta Port Trust was paying dearness allowance at 50 per cent, of 
pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 25 and a maximum of Rs. 35 p.m. 
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Earnings The following table gives data regarding the minimum 
basic wages and minimum monthly cainmgi (including dullness allowance 
only) cl certain categories ot workers employed in three major Ports m 
India 

TABLE XC1V 

MINIMUM BASIC WAGES AND EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN MAJOR I’ORTS, 

1949 



i Bombay 

! B M ' Eain- 
! mgs 

1 

1 Madras 

B W j Earn- 
| mgs 

1 

j Calcul 

B W 

tta 

Earn¬ 
ings 1 


Rs 

Ils 

Us 

Rs 

Rs 

1 1 

Rs 

Fitters 

45 

80 

35 

70 

33 

68 

Turners 

45 

80 

43 

78 1 

50 

85 

Carpenters 

40 

76 

43 

78 

35 

70 

Itivetters 

40 

75 

43 

78 

32 

67 

Hammermen 

35 

70 

35 

70 

26 

61 

Firemen 

35 

70 

30 

65 

26 

61 

Timlala 

40 

75 

45 

80 

28 

63 

Trolloyincn 

35 

70 

30 

65 

26 

61 

Tain tors 

40 

76 

.35 

70 

30 

65 

Sw cepers 

30 

65 

25 

(Women) 

CO 

26 

61 

Coolies 1 

30 

65 

30 

05 

20 

61 

1 


Incentive Bonus Scheme —The Bombay L'oit Trust introduced on 
1st .January 1949 an mce.mve bonus- scheme ! >1 dock labour and hydrau¬ 
lic ct.uv' men engaged on the wmlc of loading and union ling in hue Docks. 
Tin Scheme lived the datum line tonnage [i e , minimum output le- 
quu ed) and the peak line tonnage (i e , maximum i Ihi lencyj per gang or 13 
labourers pei "hilt ol about 7 liouis L.itei the scheme was amended 
pioviding for adjustments ol the datum lines on the ‘per hour’ basis. 
Weak men ai e offered an incentive that it the task time *is induced owing 
to an accelerated output they would be paid a bonus representing cost 
ot laboui for the time saved plus an > epuvalent amount The under¬ 
lying pnnciple is to guarantee to the woiker the wage on the standard 
datum lme and m addition to give him a piece werk rate commensuiate 
with bi.- elicits in achieving a lughei output The scheme was Liter 
modified reducing the datum lme tonnages by per cent, and fixin g the 
bonus at double the wage rate of a woiker, for every additional ton of 
output in excess of the datum lme tonnage. The wage rate includes 
dearness, house rent and comporsatoiy allowances 
(£) municipalities 

During recent years the question of wages and allowances of 
employees, particularly of the conservancy staff, of a number of 
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municipalities lias come m> 1 .< fom Industiul Tubunals The data 
contained in the awauLol thvv.“ ruhuii>L> a d'*> tho„e, collected by the 
Labour Bureau aie siunmanved below 

Basic wage\ - -Though Imnm wain's lia e gone up sjic» 1914, there 
are still wide variations m the luisii mmunum najfc, oi municipal em¬ 
ployees m different paits of the countiy The basic mimmnm wage is as 
low as Its 10 p m m .\jiiwi and as high .in Us ff) p m in the Bombay 
municipality 

Dtrtiucss albivamc Li if* . of de,uue„s allowance also vary widely 
between ditleii nt iiihuk ipahfi t (leiierallv, de.uucsj allowanco is 
given at a gi.nliuted i.it* .tuoidmg to ddleieiit income gioup. The 
it li’innim deatne.s allowance | aid lo woikeis m the lowest income 
gioitp vane-iioiu li I0-H-0 p m in Cuttack to Us db p ni m Bombay. 

Besides deal in o allowance one* of tie* mumcpalitie , pay house 
rent allowance and/oi giam c ompens.it.oa allowance* and some p,iy an 
‘ unclean ’ allowance to ceitain eatc*gones ol employees 

Jianwttj', —Hie latest available* mtomiation legaiding t.He wages, 
allowances and monthly earning, ol umseivancy stall employed m 18 
municipalities m India is given below 

T YBLE XCV 


MINIMUM BASIC \V AC112S, VI l(l\\ WCCs, 1 U’ OF COVsLBVANOY .. I AFP IN 18 
MUNICIPAL] lll*s IV si IMlAil.I it 1918 


1 

Minimum 

11)101111101 

Otlici 


Tot .1 

Municipality 

mont hlv 


monthly 


allow uiccs 

minimum 

be 

10 


dc • 

ICS 





monthly 


vv 

ige 


lllow 

Ul( 





comings 


Jt- 

A 

" 

~J5 

A 

1 

K- 

V 

7" 

lie 

V 1 

Bombay 

n 

0 

0 

>1 

0 

(*) 

«• 

o 

0 

72 

it 0 

Ahmed ibad 


0 

0 

2 a 

(1 

0 

. 



55 

0 (1 

Madras 

is 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3S 

(l 0 

Coimb.itoio 

17 

s 

0 

IS 

0 

0 




35 

s 0 

Mathurai 

12 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

3 

0 

II 

51 


Calcutta 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

55 

0 0 

Garden Reach 

20 

0 

0 

20 

Cl 

0 

,5 

0 

0 

15 

0 0 

Scrampore 

S 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 




32 

0 0 

Kanpur 


0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

lb 

0 0 

Nagpur .. .. 

20 

0 

0 

lb 

s 

0 

(t V 

2 

0 

0 

.53 

S 0 

Delhi 

| 30 

0 

0 

2.5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

65 

0 0 

A] mu 

10 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

Simla 

15 

0 

0 

2i> 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

48 

0 0 

Ambala 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 




4.5 

0 0 

Cuttack 

12 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 




22 

8 0 

Gauhati 

15 

0 

0 




20 

0 

0 

35 

0 0 

Muzalfarpur 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 




30 

0 0 

Dhanbad 

14 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

40 

8 0 

1 

- 

— 


-- 



- - 


— 

— 



(*) Further increased to Its 36 p m from January 1049 
{+) Increased to Rs 35 p m from February 1919 

Note —For a detailed account of wages and conditions of Municipal v 
Indian Labour Gazette for September 1949 pp 103—71 
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(g) Public Works Departments 

The available information relating to the wages and allowances of 
the workers employed, both departmentally and through contractors, 
by the Public Works Departments—Central and Provincial—is given 
below 

Basic Wages —In the C P W D labour employed departmentally gets 
a basic minimum wage of Rb 30 p m while labour employed through con¬ 
tractors is paid wages varymg from Re 1 to Rs 1-8-0 per day in the dif¬ 
ferent regions In addition to wageb, depai tmental workers are also 
entitled to dearness allowance at Government rates, according to which 
the minimum dearness allowance is Rs 35 p m The following state¬ 
ment gives details regarding daily wages paid to men and women coolies 
employed through contract .rs 


Bombay 

SSE" 

Madras 

Coorg 


Womon Coobos 


Rb a r 
per day 


Rs a r 
per day 


In the Public Works Departments m the Provinces the rates of wages 
vary widclv from district to district For instance, they range from an¬ 
nas 7 to Rs 1-8-0 per day in C P and Berar, from annas 10 to Rs. 2 per 
day in West Bengal, from Rs 1-4-0 to Rs. 2 per day in Madras, from 
Rs 1-8-0 to Rs 1-12-0 per day m East Punjab and from annas 8 to 
Rs 1-4 0 per day in Orissa. In TJ P a male mazdoor’s wages amount to 
Re 0-14-0 per day while those of a woman mazdoor amount to Re. 
0-12-6 per day. 

Dearness allowance —Monthly rated workers employed department- 
ally aTe paid dearness allowance at rates fixed by the respective Govern¬ 
ments However, the large majority of laboureis who are daily rated and 
are generally employed through contractors, do not get any separate 
dearness allowance 


(h) Seamen* 

The following table shows the wage rates paid to different cate¬ 
gories of seamen in the ports of Calcutta and Bombay 

* This aeotion is based on the I.L.O Report on Seafarers’ Conditio ns in TnHiq. and 
Pakistan (1949). 
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TABLE XCVI 

seamen’s WAGES IN INDIA, 1947 
CALCUTTA RATES 


(Monthly) 


Ratings 

Pre-war 
rate of 

pay 

Present 

rate 

War 
Bonus 
(100 per 
tent of 
pro-war 
rate) 

War 
risk and 
post-war 
credit 
money 

Total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Butler 

70 

140 

70 

66 

276 

Head waiter 

40 

80 

40 

66 

186 

General saloon boy 

30 

60 

30 

60 

150 

Topass (cleaner) 

22 

44 

22 

44 

110 

Dhobi (laundryman) 

45 

90 

45 

66 

201 

Deck sorang 

00 

120 

60 

06 

246 

Lascar 

18 to 25 

36 to 50 

18 to 25 

36 to 50 

90 to 125 

Carpenter 

120 

240 

120 


360 

Fireman serang 

60 

120 

60 

66 

246 

Coal trimmer 

18 

36 

18 

36 

90 

Bhandan (cook) 

25 

50 

25 

50 

125 

Bhandan’s mato 

10 to 12 

20 to 24 

10 to 12 

20 to 24 

50 to 60 


BOMBAY RATES 

(Monthly) 


1 Ratings 

Wages on 
16th 
Septem¬ 
ber 1939 

Present 

rate 

War al¬ 
lowance 

War-risk 
allow¬ 
ance (200 
per cent, 
subject 
to a 
maxi¬ 
mum of 
Rs 66) 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Deck 






Serang 

62 

130 

65 

66 

261 

Lascar 

26 

52 

26 

52 

130 

Bhandan’s mate 

18 

40 

20 

40 

100 

Carpenter 

90 

240 

120 


360 

Engine Room 






1st trndal 

46 

80 

40 

66 

186 

Bhandan 

30 

60 

30 

60 

150 

Saloon 






Butler 

90 

170 

85 

66 

321 

Chief oook , 

78 

150 

75 

66 

291 

General servant 

28 

52 

26 

52 

130 


M917MofL 
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It will be seen that the present total earnings of a Lascar m Bombay, 
(130 rupees a month) are five times the pre-war rate In addition to 
his pay, a seaman is given free food and free quarters as well. 

The various measures taken by the Government jf India to remove 
the causes of industrial unrest and to increase industrial production have 
been described elsewhere in this Year Book However, special mention 
must be made m this section . f the Report of the Fair Wages 
Committee, which deals with one important aspect of the Industrial 
Truce resolution The Central Advisory Council for Labour appointed a 
Committee to report on the problem of fair wages to labour The 
recommendations contained m the Report of the Committee, published m 
July 1949, h've been accepted by the Central Advisory Council * The 
Report inter alia recommended that measures should be taken and ma¬ 
chinery set up for the fixation of Fair Wages to labour and observed that, 

‘ while the lower limit of the fair wage must obviously be the minimum 
wage, the upper limit is s<*t by the capacity of industry to pay ’ and that 
the actual wage fixed will depend on ‘ the productivity of labour, the 
prevailing rate.-' of wages, the level of the national income and its distribu¬ 
tion and the place of the industry in the economy of the country ’ Fair 
wages should be determined on an mdustry-cum-regional basis and the 
basic wage should be related to a cost of living mdex numbci of 160 to 
175 (on base 1939=100) Dearness allowance should, m the opinion 
of the Committee, compensate the rise m the cost of living to the extent cf 
100 per cent in the case of the lowest categories of workers and for 
categories above the lowest, a lower rate of compensation is justifiable 
but the amount of compensation should be based on salary scales or 
slabs 


The summary of rec'-mmendations is reproduced in Appendix II. 



CHAPTER VI 

COST AND STANDARD OF LIVING 
1. Cost ol Living Index Numbers 

Provincial and State Series 

In the Year Book for 1946 a full account of family budget enquiries 
and 6f cost of living index numbers m India has been given Details 
TABLE XCVII 

WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVINd INDEX NUMBERS IN VARIOUS CENTRES 
IN INDIA 








1949 





C( ntres 

for 

tho 

voar 

1048 

uary 

rob 

ruary 

Mat. h 

Apnl 

May 


Julv 

_ 

Aug¬ 

ust 

Sop 

tor 

Bomhay 

1 Alimodabail 

3)3 

123 

Base 

124 

"Angus 

t 1914. 
333 

.1110 

341 

340 

3)1' 

348 

345 

2 Bombay . 

288 

301 

292 

290 

290 

291 

285 

288, 

291 

291 

,i Jnlgaon 

410 

458 

441 

391 

412 

422 

424 

417 

422 

425 

4 Sholapur 

400 

420 

423 

412 

407 

403 

403 

405 

411 

404 

C P & Bkrar 

1 Nagpur 

372 

380 

374 

37 1 

376 

377 

379 

378 

178 

381 

2 Juhbulporo 

384 

193 

341 

393 

t 

t 

t 

t 

1 

t 

Madras 









1 Madras City 

313 

331 

331 

333 

327 

327 

329 

327 

327 

327 

U P 











1 Kanpur 

Bihar 

471 

506 

515 

479 

408 

482 

483 

480 

188 

484 











1 Patna 

528 

444 

434 

499 

449 

512 

510 

526 

509 

493 

2 Afuzaflarpur 

487 

4 54 

450 

450 

459 

478 

442 

493 

520 

513 

3 Ranchi 

479 

394 

380 

397 

393 

413 

449 

447 

459 

437 

UP* 

1 Meeryt 

573 

052 

Base 

705 

Julj 

058 

31, 19 
W)l 

39-100 

630 

602 

599 

584 

530P 

2 Gorakhpur 

429 

453 

401 

493 

497 

487 

493 

605 

615 

499P 

3 Lucknow 

525 

561 

585 

576 

502 

509 

577 

572 

571 

542 

4 Banaras 

458 

489 

521 

513 

479 

488 

491 

521 

528 

533 

5 Bareilly 

489 

538 

5G8 

522 

487 

600 

605 

515 

516 

473 

6 Agra 

7 Allahabad 

480 

537 

578 

502 

507 

629 

625 

522 

60S 

<152 

473 

527 

560 

550 

620 

620 

569 

578 


5«5t 

8 Jhansi 

517 

650 

675 

540 

570 

538 

542 

647 

521 

9 Almoia 

420 

450 

477 

494 

409 

409 

482 

480 

494P 

4741* 

Madras* 

1 Visakhapatnam 

338 

307 

Bar 
! 364 

io Yo 
361 

51 355 *1 

ag Juno 
353 1 

1936- 

362 

100 

353 

350 

| 359 

2 Eluru 

307 

383 

j 377 

377 

384 

388 

392 

400 

409 

403 

3 Bellary . 

no 

370 

381 

384 

378 

372 

370 

371 

370 

382 

4 Cuddalnre 

372 

359 

350 

368 ; 

359 

358 

357 

3G8 

370 

370 

5 Tiruclurapalli 

351 

374 

369 

302 

302 

304 

371 

357 

350 

.765 

0 Mathnrai 

331 

350 

350 

357 ! 

357 

350 

358 

302 

363 

364 

7 Coimbatore 

387 

370 

371 

301 

376 

392 

392 

390 

391 

393 

8 Kozhikode 

394 

1 390 

410 

410 

420 

407 

423 

406 

421 

1 403 

Statvs 

Cochin 

1 Ernakulam 

358 

308 

Bas 

308 

August 1939=100 
303 | 370 t 308 

356 

361 

300 

367 

<> Trichnr 

340 

353 

355 

353 

30? 

359 

350 

352 

.357 

359 

Mtjsorr 

1 Bangalore 

287 

300 

Year ending June 
297 1 300 | 297 

1930= UK) 

300 | 302 

303 

102 

290 

2 Mysore 

2S9 

303 

303 

303 

297 

301 

304 

302 

301 

300 

3 Kolar Gold Fields 

297 

313 

316 

309 

314 

311 

309 

314 

315 

318 

Hyderabad 

1 Hyderabad City 

147 

Base 

157 

Yoar ending July, 1944=100 

104 | 163 j 154 j 164 | 157 

158 

163 

I4S 


P= Provisional 

* Tho cost of living index numbers relate to low paid Govt omployoos 
t Ssnes havo been discontinued 
t Revlicd ’ 
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regarding the method of construction, etc , of many of the existing senes 
of cost of living index numbers will be found in a memorandum prepared 
by the Statistician to the Economic Adviser to the Government of India, 
for the Labour Ministers’ Conference held # m New Delhi m 1942 
Table XCVII gives the cost of living index numbers which are 
being published at present for some of the important centres in 
India, apart from those which are being compiled and published by 
the Labour Bureau in its new series with the year 1944 as base. The base 
periods of the index numbers given in the table are different but, wherever 
possible, the base has been shifted to August 1939 

In Bhopal, which has recently been made into a Chief Commissioner’s 
province, the Labour Office compiles a cost of living index for working 
classes with September 1939 as base. Details of these indices are, how¬ 
ever, not available 

Labour Bureau Series 

Reference to the Government of India’s Scheme for the compilation 
and maintenance of cost of living index numbers on uniform lines has 
been made m the 1946 Year Book. Under tins scheme, cost of living 
index numbers are being published for Delhi, Ajmer, Jharia, Dehn-on- 
Sone, Jamshedpur, Monghyr & Jamalpur, Cuttack, Berhampur, Gauhati, 
Silchar, Tmsukia, Akola, Jubbulpore, Ludhiana and Kharagpur regularly 
every month in the Indian Labour Gazette The cost of living index 
numbers for these centres for the years 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949 
are given below 

TABLE XCVIII 


LABOUR BUREAU WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 

(Base average prices for 1944=100) 


Centre 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

September 

1949 

1. Delhi 

103 

107 

122 

132 

134 

2 Ajmer 

3. Jharia 

110 

118 

152 

162 

162 

97 

122 

139 

153 

166 

4. Pehn-on-Sone 

106 

131 

158 

171 

178 

5. Jamshedpur 

100 

103 

123 

136 

142 

6. Monghyr and Jamalpur 
7 Cuttack 

105 

102 

132 

106 

153 

117 

166 

134 

173 

158 

8. Berhampur 

101 

111 

126 

145 

166 

9. Gauhati 

90 

86 

97 

117 

126 

10. Silchar 

92 

96 

no 

132 

142 

11. Tmsukia 

94 

83 

93 

109 

111 

12 Akola 

98 

107 

139 

156 

166 

13. Jubbulpore 

95 

101 

123 

146 

151 

14. Ludhiana 

106 

119 

142 

168 

162 

15. Kharagpur 

97 

100 

111 

132 

138 


2 . Standard of Livins 

Family Budget Enquiries 

Family Budget Enquiries were conducted by the Government of 
Tndia in twenty-eight centres in the country. Of these, six are now in 
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Pakistan. Reports for twenty out of the twenty-two centres in India 
have been published Similar enquiries were conducted in selected plan¬ 
tations in Assam, Bengal and South India during the year 1947 and 
reports based on the results of these enquiries have also been published. 
Statistical Appendix contains in a tabular form the mam results of these * 
enquiries. Summaries of these reports have been published in the 
Indian Labour Gazette from time to time 

With a view to compiling a cost of living index number for Saurashtra> 
a scheme for conducting working class family budget enquiries in Bhav- 
nagar, has been sanctioned by the Government The investigations, 
which will be conducted under the supervision of the Statistical Officer 
of the Labour and Backward Class Depaitment, will be spread over a 
period of six months It is proposed to collect budgets for 1,440 working 
class families selected on the basis of a iandom sample 
' Recently two reports containing the results of surveys dealing with 
the socio-economic conditions of the middle classes have been published. 
These are 

(1) Report on an enquiry into the family budgets of middle class 

employees of the Central Government * 

(2) Report on the diet and health survey of middle class families 

m Bombay City f 

Brief summaries of these reports are given below 

Report on an enquiry into family budgets of middle class employees of the 
Government of India 

In 1945, the Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of 
India was authorised to undertake an enquiry into the family budgets of 
middle class employees of the Central Government with a view to com¬ 
piling cost of hvmg index numbers on the basis of such enquiries. 

A complete list of Central Government employees, who were likely 
to continue in service during the period of the enquiry was prepared 
Out of a total number of 71,208 permanent Government servants drawing 
up to Rs 500 p m 5,086 were selected in the sample. It was decided 
to collect four budgets from each of the samples for November 1945, 
February, May and August 1946 The total number of finally eligible 
budgets received was 6,198, but only 1,007 families submitted budgets 
for all the four months Almost all important towns were covered. 

The analysis of the results of the enquiries showed that the average 
monthly income per family varies from Rs 159-6-0 in the Province of 
Madras to Rs. 286-1-0 in Delhi. The income per family earner ranges 
between Rs. 136-3-0 p m in Madras Province and Rs. 244-8-0 p m. m 
Delhi The income per consumption umtj is the lowest in Bihar and 
Orissa, viz., Rs 33-1-0 and highest m Bombay, viz , Rs. 61-12-0 p.m. The 

* Compiled by the offioe of the Econ >mio Adviser to the Government of India and 
published by the Manager of Publications, Delhi (price Rs 6 or 8 sh ) 

f Compiled by the Indian Statistical Institute, Bombay Branch (price Re. 1). 
t Derived according to the following Scale — 

Adult male (15 years or over)—1-00 consumption unit 
Adult female (16 years or over)—0‘80 consumption unit. 

Children (below 16 years)—0 60 consumption unit. 
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average family expenditure nowhere appears to be in reasonable corres¬ 
pondence with the average family income. The deficit is, however, 
relatively small in the case of Madras Province and Delhi In other 
regions the gap between income and expenditure is rather large. 

The average monthly expenditure per family and the percentage 
of expenditure on different groups of consumption items m various regions, 
as revealed by the enquiry, are given m the following table. 

TABLE XCIX 


EXPENDITURE ON DIFFERENT GROUPS 


Arens 

Fowl 

Fuol 

and 

Light 

ing 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

F 

hold 0 

ltoqui 

sites 

Housing 

Misce¬ 

llaneous 

Total 


Us A 

Us A 

Its A 

Us A 

its A 

Us A 

Us A 


1115 0 

13 9 

23 10 

4 10 

25 12 

112 1 

294 10 


(10 0) 

(4 0) 

(8 2) 

0 5) 

(8 7) 

(18 0) 

(100 0) 

Bombay Province* 

81 r, 

12 0 

2 L 13 

4 2 

15 10 

72 9 

209 13 


(8) 

(0 9) 

(10 3) 

(2 0) 

(7 4) 

(34 6) 

(100 0) 

Madras City 

80 4 

10 7 

21 8 

) 11 

11. 14 

81 15 

194 11 


(41 2) 

(5 4) 

(II 1) 

(1 9) 

(8 6) 

(U 8) 

(100 0) 

Madras I’rovinco* 

75 1 

9 10 

18 15 

4 0 

13 <1 

83 8 

184 11 


<H> 6) 

(5 2) 

(10 3) 

(2 n 

17 4) 

(.W 4) 

(100 0) 

Calcutta 

107 n 

10 10 

21 4 

.5 1 

28 10 

102 13 

276 i 


(39 1) 

(3 8) 

(7 7) 

(1 8) 

(10 3) 

(37 3) 

(100 0) 

Bengal* and Assam 

09 8 

11 5 

18 1 

3 12 I 

15 2 

91 7 

239 5 


(41 0) 

(4 7) 

(7 «) 

0 «) 1 

(« 3) 

(38 2) 

(100 0) 

Bihar and Orissa 

92 9 

9 2 

20 12 

4 4 

15 8 

9b B 

238 8 


(78 8) 

(3 8) 

(8 7) 

0 7) | 

(6 5) | 

(40 5) 

(100 0) 

United Provinces 

80 13 

10 11 

20 I 

3 1 

15 0 

79 15 

209 1 


(18 7) 

(5 1) 

(9 7) 

(2 4) 

(<* 2) 

(37 9) 

(100 0) 

Punjab, Sind & N W V P 

117 9 

12 IB 

28 11 

0 8 

18 14 

103 7 

285 14 


(41 I) 

(4 5) 

(9 4) 

(2 2) 

(8 6) 

(38 2) 

(100 0) 

CPA Bciar and Central India 

85 0 

10 7 

20 7 

4 11 

10 5 

91 16 

229 6 


(37 3) 

(4 6) 

(9 0) j 

(2 0) 

(7 1) 

(40 1) 

(100 0) 

Dolln • 

114 9 

14 0 

27 5 

7 14 

22 .8 

114 14 

301 8 

1 

' (38 0) 

(4 8) 

(9 0) 

(2 6) 

H 4) J 

(38 2) 

(100 0) 


The expenditure per consumption umt worked out for the various 
regions shows that the highest expenditure on food is Rs. 28-1-0 per 
consumption umt per month in Bombay city and the lowest is Rs. 15-15-0 
per consumption unit per month in Bihar and Orissa. Taking the total 
expenditure per consumption unit, however, Madras city comes lowest 
on the scale with an expenditure of Rs. 39-12-0 per consumption unit peT 
month and Bombay city ranks highest with Rs. 71-14-0 p.m. 

It will be seen from the above table that the two most important 
groups of family expenditure are food and miscellaneous and these account 
for about 75 per cent, of the total expenditure of an average middle class 
family. 


* E \fl 11m; capital cities Ma Iras Province includes Madras States 
N Tt —figures in brackets In tV table indicate percentage- *o toval e_j <\ dilui 
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The tabular statement below gives the composition of the family in- 
the different regions. 


TABLE C 

COMPOSITION OP THE FAMILY 


Areas 

Number 
of adult 
males 

No of 
adult 
females 

No of 
boys 
under 

15 years 

No of 
girls 
under 

15 years 

Total 
No of 
porsons 
m tho 
family 

Equiva¬ 

lent 

adult 

malos 

No of 
d ^pen¬ 
dants 
living 
away 
from 
family 

Bombay uty 

1 6 

1 4 

1 2 

1 1 

5 3 

4 1 

0 4 

Bombay Provmoe* 

1 0 

1 7 

1*3 

1 1 

6 7 

4.4 

0 4 

Madras city 

1 8 

2 1 

1 3 

1 2 

6 4 

4 9 

0 3 

Madras Province* 

1 5 

2 0 

I 4 

1 1 

0 0 

4 6 

0 0 

Calcutta 

2 2 

2 0 

1 0 

1 4 

7 2 

5 6 

0 0 

Bengal* and Assam 

1 9 

1 9 

1 0 

1 5 

0 9 

5 3 

1 2 

Bihar and Orissa, 

2 0 

2 4 

1 7 

I 4 

7 5 

5 8 

1 1 

United Provinces 

1 6 

1 7 

1 4 

1 5 

0 2 

4 7 

1 4 

Punjab, Sind & 
NWFP 

1 7 

1 0 

1 0 

1 6 

6 5 

4 9 

0 0 

Central Provinces 

1 7 

1 8 

1 6 

1 4 

6 5 

5 0 

0 4 

Delhi 

1 7 

1 7 1 

1 5 

1 3 

0 2 

47j 

0 8 


Report on the diet and health survey of middle class families in 
Bombay city 

The Bombay Branch of the Indian Statistical Institute undertook a 
sample survey during the fllst half of 1948 to assess the nutrition and 
health standards of middle class families m a part of Bombay city The 
region selected was the area comprising parts of Dadar, Matunga and 
Mahnn and middle class families were taken to be those living in residential 
tenements with assessed rents between Rs. 16 and Rs 75 per month 
Information regarding community, language spoken, income, expenditure 
on all food items consumed, health of all the members of the family, 
etc, was collected from the sampled families 

The number of families selected for the survey was 770 comprising 
a sample of about 3-8 per cent From among these information could 
be collected from 454 families The results of the diet survey relate 
to 454 families, whereas the health survey could be completed for only 
302 out of the 454 families The health survey was confined only to the 
head of the family, his wife and children 

The survey revealed that nearly 76 per cent of the middle class 
families had monthly income varying from Rs. 100 to Rs 400 per month 
per family On an average, a family consisted of 5-2 adult equivalents. 
Nearly 38 per cent of the families occupied tenements with one living 
room and 42 per cent occupied tenements with two living rooms. The 
average amount of rent paid was Rs. 28*73 per tenement which amounted 
to about 9*8 per cent, of the total expenditure. 


* Excluding capital oitiee. Madras Province includes Madras States, 
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The following table gives the average weekly consumption (m lbs) 
per adult equivalent of some of the food items. 


TABLE Cl 

AVERAGE WEEKLY CONSUMPTION PER EQUIVALENT ADULT FOR ALL 
ENUMERATED FAMILIES (in lbs ) 


Article 


Expenditure levels (p-r capita)* 



Below 
Rs 30 

Rs 

30 to 49 

Rs 

50 to 69 

Rs 

70 to 99 

Rs 

100 to 
199 

Rs 

200 and 
over 

All ex¬ 
penditure 
levels 

Rice and Rice Fro- 

2 00 

2 36 

2 41 

2 18 

2 86 

3 29 

2 32 

ducts 








Wheat and Wheat 

2 11 

2 09 

1 99 

1 87 

2 75 

2 83 

2 08 

Products 








Othor cereals 

2 08 

1 28 

1 19 

0 93 

0 92 

0 27 

1 30 

Total ceroals 

6 19 

5 73 

5 59 

4 98 

6 53 

6 39 

5 70 

Pulses 

1 20 

1 46 

1 35 

1 14 

1 83 

2 35 

1 38 

Vegetables 

1 12 

1 48 

1 81 

1 60 

2 47 

3 09 

1 62 

Roots 

0 75 

0 88 

1 06 

1 10 

1 96 

2 20 

1 05 

Sugar and Gurf 

0 96 

1 23 

1 02 

0 80 

1 07 

2 45 

1 04 


As regards the health survey, the measurements of men and women 
showed an average height of 5'-4" and 4'-10" respectively, the average 
weights being 121 lbs and 104 lbs respectively. 

The expenditure on illness varied considerably between communities 
and language groups, the overall average being nearly Rs 2 per capita 
per month or about 3-7 per cent of the total monthly expenditure. 

3. Food Control and Rationing 

Towards the end of 1947 the Government of India decided on a 
poliev of gradual decontrol and this policy was brought into effect from 
10th December, 1947. However, contiarv to anticipation, the situa¬ 
tion as it developed m the country in the middle of 1948 owing to serious 
failure of the monsoon in Madras, a steep rise m price" Bincc July 1948 and 
a fall m local procurement, necessitated a reversion of the policy and the 
Government of India, after consultation with the Provincial and State 
Prcmieis decided to rsimpose full control ever foodgrams with effect from 
1st October 1948. Following this policy the Provincial and State Gov¬ 
ernments introduced varying measures of food control and rationing. 
The present position, as far as information is available, in regard to food 
control and rationing in the various Provinces and States is briefly 
described below: 


* To derive per capita expenditure groups, adult male or female has been taken as 1 
person and a child as $ person For the purpose of deriving the figures of weekly consump¬ 
tion (in lbs ) per equivalent adult in the above table, however, an adult female has been 
taken as 0 8 and a child as 0 0 of an adult male- 

t Excludes the quantity consumed outside in tea, coffee and other light refreshments. 
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In A]mer-Meiwara statutory rationing is in force in Ajmer, Beawar 
and Nasirabad, non-statutory rationing in Pushkar and Bijamagar, relief 
quota shops and controlled distribution m the rural areas. The total 
ration was 5 chattaks per adult in statutory rationed areas and 4 chattaks 
in non-statutory areas but ration was subsequently increased from April 
1949 to 6 chattaks m both the areas. Heavy manual workers are given 
a supplementary ration of 2 chattaks per day. 

In Bihar the prices and movement of paddy, rice wheat and gram are 
controlled Surplus rice-producmg areas have been brought under a 
scheme of monopoly procurement and export of gram outside the Pro¬ 
vince has been totally banned Only the-town of Jamshedpur has been sta¬ 
tutorily rationed although Patna is also fully rationed on a non-statutory 
basis In other urban areas ration is supplied to all essential workers 
whose income is lls 200 or beh>w per month. The scale of ration in 
Patna and Jamshedpur is 12 cz per head per day and a supplementary 
ration of 4 ozs is allowed to heavy manual workers In other areas the 
scale of ration vanes from 4 to 12 oz. per head per day according to the 
availability of stocks. 

Tn Bombay, at present 11 big cities (including Bombay City) and 137 
small towns including those of the merged or integrated areas of the 
former Indian States are under statutory rationing. The total statu¬ 
tory rationed population at present is about 10,378,000 and other areas 
covering about 9 millions population are (served by the scheme of Rural 
Distribution Centres. The rationed foodgrams are • Rice, Wheat, Bajn, 
Jowar, Barley and Maize The quantum of foodgrams ration is 12 oz. 
per day for adults and 6 oz. for children below 6. Heavy manual workers 
are granted a supplementary ration of 4 oz. per day per head. 

There is no statutory rationing m the Central Provinces Food- 
grams are distributed through flovemment control! d shops and through 
normal trade channels The large number of fair-price shops in the Pro¬ 
vince have a stabilising effect on the general price level There are about 
1,879 fair price shops m the urban and rural areas of the Province and dis¬ 
tribution of foodgrains was based on transaction basis and not on a fixed 
scale of ration. In January 3949, however, provisioning was introduced 
in 16 towns w’th a ration scale of 6 chattaks per adult per day 

In Coorg non statutory rationing was introduced m April 1949 
covering a population of 32,000. The scale of ration is 16 oz. per day for 
adult cultivators and heavy manual workers, 12 oz. for other adults and 
6 oz. for children. 

There is statutory rat’omng in Delhi covering a population of about 
17 lakhs The basic scale of ration was 10 oz per adult per dav and 4 oz. 
extra to Heavy Manual Workers: The basic scale lias since been increased 
to 12 oz. of which 10 oz. only can be taken m wheat and rice and the 
balance in coarse grains or gram. 

In East Punjab the prices of important foodgrains are statutorily 
controlled. Wheat, rice and barley are under a scheme of Monopoly 
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Procurement and Government take over all supplies that come to the mar¬ 
ket Rationing has been introduced m 20 major towns and in the Can 
tonments of Ambala, Jullunder and Ferozepur The scale of rat'on is 
6 chattaks per bead per day for adults and 13 chattuks foi children between 
the ages of 2 and 12 years A system of controlled distribution has been 
introduced in seven other towns where people can take their ration from 
Government depots if they like. Through the deficit area scheme which 
extends to both rural and urban aieas, food allocations, on an ad hoc ba¬ 
sis, are made to various areas where seasonal scaicitv arises and depots are 
opened for the distribution of foodgrams for needy people in these areas 

The Government of Orissa are following a monopoly procurement 
scheme in respect of rice and paddy in which the Piovmce is. suiplus. 
Although there is no regular rationing of nee m any part of the Province 
m some of the urban areas arrangements have been made for the issue 
of rice to low income groups on ration cards at subsidised latcs Wheat 
and wheat pioducts are rationed in the uiban areas on a non-statutory 
basis 

The Government of Madras ptomulgated the Madias Foodgrams 
(Intensive Procurement) Ordor, 1948 This was first enforced in the sur¬ 
plus and some of the deficit districts in the Province and was extended to 
the whole Province by the middle of December, 1948 Under the Order 
all producers of foodgrams are to sell their surplus, if any, as determined 
by the Collector or any officer authorised by him to Government Statu¬ 
tory rationing which cmtinued to exist in 18 towns and non-statutory 
or informal rationing in 2 rural districts iu April 1918, was further exten¬ 
ded to 30 more towns and 18 rural disH'cts by the end of March 1949 By 
the end of Octobei 1949 statutory rationing was in force in 73 towns and 
informal rat'onmg m the rural areas of 22 districts with a total effective 
rationed population of about 33 millions The scale of ration from 
November 1948 is 10 o/ pur head per day and children below 12 years of 
age are giv< n 5 oz From Match 1949 an extra ration of 2 oz of semo¬ 
lina is also being allowed for adults 

At present in Madhya Bharat there is statutory rationing in Indore 
and Mhmv, non-statutory rationing m Greater Gwalior, TJjjam, Ratlam 
and Dhar, and relief quota shops in 40 other towns and certain 
rural areas The total rationed population is about 25 1 lakhs The 
quantum of foodgrams ration in the statutory and non-statutory 
rationed towns is 12 oz. per day for adults and 10 oz m the areas 
under relief quota shops. Heavy manual workers of the rationed towns 
aie given supplementary ration of 4 oz per day per head 

Ill the United Provinces at present statutory rationing exists 
m 53 towns covering a rationed population of about 65 lakhs and 
relief quota shops m 8 towns covering a rationed population of about 
5 lakhs. Government servants, Railway employees and then dependants 
and refugees, etc , living in non-rationed areas (numbering about 5 
lakhs) are also entitled to have rationed foodgiams 

F.om 1st September, 1949, foodgrams are distributed on a scale of 
14 oz. per day per adult. Augmented ration of 16 oz per day is given 
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to certain categories of consumeis such as members of the Police 
including Military Police, S A. C Battalions and Prantya Raksha Dal 
and also to forest, P. W. D. and any other labourer as a special case in 
the regulated towns. 

In West Bengal, the prices ol paddy, rice, wheat and wheat pro¬ 
ducts and gram are controlled. Rice and paddy come under a scheme of 
Government procurement Supplies of rice, paddy, wheat and wheat 
products are also obtained through the Central Government There 
is no restriction on tne distribution of gram. Rationing winch existed in 
4 towns even prior to March 1948 was subsequently extended to other 
areas. At present paddy, rice, wheat and wheat products are statutorily 
rationed m Calcutta, Darjeeling, Kahmpong, Kurseong, Kharagpur and 
the Kharagpur Railway Settlement and the Asansol group of towns. 
The total population under statutory rationing is over 6 million Ihe 
daily scale of ration which was originally 9*14 oz per adult m Calcutta 
Industrial Area, Asansol and Kharagpur and 10 oz. per adult m Darjee¬ 
ling, Kahmpong and Kurseong w as subsequently raised to 12 oz from July- 
September 1949 onwards. Heavy manual workers are given an extra 
ration of 2 chattaks per day. In addition to the statutory rationing 
large employers of labour like the Tea Planters’ Association m Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri, the Indian Mining Association, Collieries and the Railways 
are given supplies of foodstuffs from Government stocks for distribution 
to the workers and their dependants. The poorer sections of the non- 
rationcd population are supplied with cereals at controlled rates on the 
ba.as of family ration cards under a modified rationing system. The mam 
ooject of thi3 system w to relieve distress under conditions of scarcity and 
to keep prices in check. The average scale of cereals allowed under this 
system is only two seers per week per adult. 

Although no statutory rationing has been enforced in Himachal 
Pradesh, m the areas round about Simla and m the towns of Mandi, 
Chamba, N ihan, Jogmdernagar and Sundemagar, non-statutory rationing 
has been introduced and food grams are distributed on a fixed basis of 5 
chattaks per head per day for adults and half as much for children below 
12 years of age Relief quota shops exist in all deficit areas and foodgrams 
are distributed from these sliops.| 

In Hyderabad statutory rationing existed even prior to the period 
under report. The areas covered by ste tutory rati mag are now the cities 
and towns of Hyderabad, Secunderabad, Khammamand the towns and 
rural areas of Warangal, Bellampalli, Kolhagudium, Sasti and Atraf-e- 
Balda and Bhagat Taluks. The population under statutory rationing is at 
present about 23 lakhs and under controlled distribution about 24 lakhs. 
The scale of ration is about 12 oz per adidt per day with an extra 4 oz. 
for heavy manual workers. * 

In Saurashtra food rationing on a statutory basis has been introduced 
from 1st June 1949 m tho 3 large towns of Rajkot, Jamnagar andBhav- 
nagar wuth a population of over 4 lakhs, the scale of ration being about 12 
oz per adult per day with extra 4 oz to heavy manual workers Food- 
grains are also distributed to needy people in 42 towns and rural area B 
through Relief Quota Shops covering a population of 33 lakhs. 



CHAPTER VII 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 
1. Health of the Industrial Worker 

The industrial worker is also a citizen and as such shares with oth^r 
ctizens the health risks, which are common to all memb r rs of the com¬ 
munity. At the same time, there are also certain occupational risks 
which confront him The problems of health of the industrial worker 
are, therefore, to be viewed from two angles • firstly, the health hazards 
which are common to all citizens and secondly the occupational health 
risks to which an industrial worker is exposed in certain industries 
As a citizen, his needs are met by the general health service available 
to the community as a whole. As a worker in industry, however, the 
occupational risks, to which he is exposed, can be met by a properly 
constituted industrial health service, which can deal with those sets of 
factors in the environment of his workplace which react adversely on 
his health. 

General Health Conditions —Details of general heath conditions m India 
are found in a number of publications such as the Report of the Health 
Survey and Development Committee (Bhore Committee), the Annual 
Reports of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India , 
etc Data regarding the health of industrial worker in India, however, 
are scanty As the Bhore Committee reported “ The machinery for 
providing such information does not exist at present. Many factories 
have no dispensaries and hence a reliable record covering all industrial 
workem cannot be had ”* Certain progressive industrial undertakings 
maintain some statistics relating to sickness and absenteeism According 
to the data collected by Professor B P Adarkar from some firms m con¬ 
nection with his Report on Health Insurance for Industrial *Workers, 
the maximum rate of sickness anywhere is 14*6 days per annum p*r 
worker.f 

Surveys over limited fields have shown that about (5 to 14 per cent 
of the workers fall sick and each sickness results in about 3 to 4 days of 
absence and that an injury frequency rate may bo encountered up to 15 
per cent and a severity rate up to 8 per cent The absenteeism statistics 
collected by the Labour Bureau show that absenteeism due to sickness or 
accidents m 1948 amounted to 3-2 per cent in match factories, 3*0 per 
cent m cement factories and in the iron and steel industry and 2*9 per 
cent in the cotton mills in Madras. 

Health of Factory Workers —Health conditions of factory workers in 
India have been described in two reports, published in 1946, namely, 
the Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee and the 

•Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee, Vol I, pp 73-74 

^Report, p. 63. 
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Report m the Health of Industrial Worker m India . submitted by Dr. 
Thomas Bedford to the Government of India after a rapid survey of the 
industrial areas in the country. The main findings contained m these 
Reports were given in the Y' ar Book for 1947-48 

Health of Miners .—In the coal mines area, four Regional Hospitals 
and four Maternity and Child Welfare Centres were started during 
July-August 1948 The following tabular statement shows the number 
of patients treated in these Hospitals and Centres from the date of 
their functioning to 31st March 1949 . 

TABLE CII 


NUMBER OF HOSPITALS, MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE CENTRES 
IN THE COAL MINING AREA 



Centres j 


Katras 

Tisra 

Chora 

Searsolo 

Regional Hospitals — 





1 Number of patients treated 
(a) Colliery 

2,807 

3,881 

3,478 

2,540 

3,813 

4,293 

(b) Non-colliery 

5,454 

2,753 

(a) Old cases 

6,034 

5,079 

3,408 

6,146 

(b) New cases 

1,027 

2,280 

1,885 

2,960 

(i) Men 

967 

1 1.257 

909 

1,599 

(ti) Women 

296 

621 

535 

957 

(m) Children (under 12 years) .. 

2 Number of Operations performed 

364 

1 

402 

441 

404 

(a) Selected operation 




(6) Minor operations 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres *— 
1 Number of maternity cases atten¬ 
ded 

(a) Colliery 

17 

8 

28 

90 

2 

16 


71 

(b) Non-colliery 

405 

250 


31 

(e) Ante-natal 

7 



00 

(d) Post-natal 

2 Number of children attended 

7 



42 

(o) Male children 

209 



161 

(b ) Female children 

232 



104 

3 Number of gynaecological cases 
treated 





(a) Old cases 

2,137 



073 

(6) New cases 

451 



307 


A T B. specialist visited several colliery hospitals and dispensaries 
in the Jharia, Ramganj and Giridih coalfields and examined 221 miners 
who were suffering from diseases of the lungs ; of these, 103 were found 
to be suffering from tuberculosis. Most of the colliery hospitals and 
dispensaries did not possess the necessary equipment for the diagnosis 
and treatment of T.B. cases and hence the specialist’s diagnosis was made 
mostly on clinical grounds. 


♦Out of the four Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, only two were functioning 
during the period, because qualified Lady Doctor soould not be recruited for the other two. 
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Malaria is one of the important causes of ill-health among the workers. 
The statement below indicates the incidence of malaria per 1,000 mining 
population. 

TABLE CIII 

INCIDENCE OF MALARIA 


Month & Year 

Jharia 

Raniganj 

Ilazan- 

bagh 

Pench 

Valley 

Marghen- 

ta 

February 1940 

6 16 

21 22 


20 05 

26 44 

February 1947 

8 20 

20 96 


18 37 

19 78 

February 1948 

10 18 

23 23 

9 34 

19 34 

20 29 

February 1940 

9 10 

21 68 

6 16 

15 16 

22 66 


Health of Plantation Workers —Some recent data about health con¬ 
ditions of plantation workers is available from an enquiry conducted by 
Dr E Lloyd Jones in the tea plantations of Assam, Bengal and South 
India * The following statement gives the summary of mortality statis¬ 
tics collected by Dr Joneb 

TABLE CIV 


MORTALITY IN TEA ESTATES 


Tea Estates surveyed in 

Average 
mortality 
rate per 
1,000 

Averago 
live birth 
rate per 
1,000 

Average 
infantile 
mortality 
rate per 
1,000 hve 
births 

Average 
maternal 
mortality 
per 1,000 
cases 

Assam 

Bengal 

South India 

21-5 
20 1 
14 0 

32 7 
34 2 
29 3 

190 9 
134 1 
122 4 

33 3 
14 8 

6 5 


It was found that in Assam the state of health of the workers was poor 
and most of them were suffering from under-nourishment, general weak 
ness and lack of vitality , in North Bengal the state of health was slightly 
better than m Assam due mainly to the better state of nutrition of the 
population , in South India the general health was better than m North 
India due to various contributory causes such as a higher standard of 
education, healthier climate, better housing conditions and better 
medical and health services 

Dr. Jon r s recommended that the provrion of medical services in 
plantations should be taken up in two stages, attention being concentra¬ 
ted on the provision of garden hospitals and dispensaries in the first stage 
and on the provision of Group and Central Hospitals in the second stage. 
The standards laid down in case of garden hospitals are (a) 10 beds for 
each 1,000 of population served, two of the beds being reserved for mid¬ 
wifery cases , and (b) at least one registered medical practitioner, one mid¬ 
wife or trained dai, one compounder, one anti-malaria assistant for each 

* Standards of Medical Care for Tea Plantations in India —Report by Dr. E Lloyd 
Jones, 1947. 
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2,500 population served and one nursing attendant (male or female) 
for each 1,000 population served. In cas'* of small and inaccessible gar¬ 
dens or outgardens with a population of 500 or less, so situated as not to 
be within reasonable reach of a garden hospital, there should be a dispen¬ 
sary with up to 5 detention beds, under the immediate care of a qualified 
compounder, but supervised and visited regularly by the nearest garden 
doctor Very small gardens wth a total resident population of less than 
50 may be exempted The second stage is of group or central hospitals, 
equipped and staffed m such a way as to be capable of dealing with any 
ordinary medical, surgical or obstetric or gynaecological emergency. In 
such hospitals, there should be at least 3 beds foi each 1,000 of population 
served The standards of medical care recommended by Major Lloyd 
.Tones were accepted at the Second Session of the Industrial Committee 
on Plantations held at New Delhi in March-April 1948 A plantation legis¬ 
lation, which inter alia provides medical and health services for plantation 
labour, is also under the consideration of the Government 

The Government of India havo recognised the need of protecting the 
health of industrial workers and a number of enquiries have been conduc¬ 
ted to investigate the conditions under which they work. They are giv¬ 
ing a practical shape to some of the recommendations contained m the 
reports on these enquiries and have introduced certain legislative measures 
pertaining to both the curative and preventive aspects of industrial health. 
Most important among these measures are the Factories Act, 1948 , 
the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947, and the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act 1948 Details of these Acts will be found in Chapter II 
of this Year Pook 

Industrial Health Research —A special advisory Committee on Indus¬ 
trial Health has been set up under the Indian Research Fund Association 
to tackle health problems peculiar to industries. The Industrial Health 
Research Un.t of this Association has undertaken some research on the 
problems of industrial health. Some of the problems at present being 
investigated are: 

(i) Effect of excess noise on workers ; 

(t*) Sickness absenteeism due to accidents ; 

{m) Incidence of lead mtoxicat’on in printing presses* , and 
( iv ) Assessment of toxicity of mdustrial dusts.* 

Certain industries like iron and pteel, engineering and textiles are 
characterised by excessive noise, which in the long run is supposed to 
affect adversely the auditory acuity and efficiency of the workers. A 
number of workers in a jute mill were medically examined, while working 
in different conditions—firstly m the midst of noise and then without 
noise Prelimmary results show about 2-18 percent increase in efficiency 
when the noise is reduced. Investigations into sickness absenteeism 
due to accidents were carried out at the Bata Shoe Factory near Calcutta. 

Other important investigations conducted recently related to fatigue 
and efficiency of workers in paper and textile mills and traffic accidents 
and accident proneness amongst the bus and tram drivers of Calcutta 
•See the section on Occupational Diseases, pp 216—18. 
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Training m Industrial Health. —The Government of India have pro¬ 
vided facilities for training in industrial health A special course m In¬ 
dustrial Hygiene has been introduced at the All-India Institute of Hy¬ 
giene and Public Health, Calcutta, for training medical personnel or medi¬ 
cal practitioners connected directly or indirectly with industries. Train¬ 
ing facilities in industrial health have also been provided by the Chief 
Adviser, Factories, to Provincial Inspectors of Factories. 

2. Occupational Diseases * 

Information about the incidence of occupational diseases in India is 
somewhat scanty The main source of information on this subject is the 
returns submitted by the Provincial Governments under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act The Act lists the following 12 occupational diseases 
which are deemed to be injuries by accident for purposes of payment of 
compensat on ( i) anthrax , (n) compressed air illness ; (tit) poisoning by 
lead tetra-ethyl, (tu) poisoning by nitrous fumes ; (v) lead poisoning ; {vi) 
phosphorous poisoning , (vn) mercury poisomng , (mu) poisoning by ben¬ 
zene and its homologues , (tx) chrome ulceration , ( x ) arsenical poisoning; 
(xi) pathological manifestations due to (a) radium and other radio-active 
substances, and (b) X-rays , and (xn) primary epitheliomatous cancer of 
the skin The Mysore Act includes silicosis or miners’ phthiBis and cyanide 
rash among occupational diseases entitling a worker to compensation, 
while the Travancore Act includes primary epitheliomatous cancer 
of the skin resulting from employment in any process involving the 
roasting or shelling of cashewnuts or handling of roasted cashewnuts 
or extraction of cashewnuts, etc The provisions of the Indian Act re¬ 
lating to compensation for occupational diseases have been rarely invoked 
and the number of cases of such diseases, which are reported, is very small. 
On the question of prevalence of occupational diseases, the available 
statistics can thus throw no bght. During 1947, for example, no case 
of occupational disease was reported to have occurred in any of the Pro¬ 
vinces Only three cases of suspected lead poisoning pending from the 
previous year were disposed of by the Commissioner for Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation, Bengal, the claims being disallowed. The following extract 
from the 1947 report of the U P Government may indicate the reason of 
the lack of proper reporting: “ There is no suitable agency for repor ting 
occupational diseases and no compensation is paid in deserving cases 
merely because the cause of disablement or death is not properly diag¬ 
nosed. ” 

The Provincial returns for the year 1948 make mention only of three 
cases of occupational diseases in the Railway power house at Bareilly. 
These cases resulted in temporary disablement and a sum of Rs 58-8-0 
was paid as compensation. 

The Factories Act, 1948 makes it obligatory on factory managers to 
give information regarding occupational diseases contracted by their em¬ 
ployees and on medical practitioners attending on persons suffering from 
such diseases to report the same to the Chief Inspector. The industrial 
diseases, due to be notified by medical practitioners to the Chief Inspectors 

♦For IL O. Conventions on the subject rw-a-ws India, Bee Indian Labour Tear Book, 
1946, pp. 212-13. 
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of Factories, are (i) lead poisoning including poisoning by any propam 
tion or compound of lead or their sequelae, (n) lead tetra-ethyl poisoning, 
(m) phosphorous poisoning or its sequelae , (tv) mercury poisoning or 
its sequelae ; (v) manganese poisoning or its sequelae, (vi) arsenic poison¬ 
ing or its sequelae, (on) poisoning by nitrous fomes, (out) carbon bisul¬ 
phide poisoning , (ix) benzene poisoning, including p iso ling by any of its 
homologues, their nitro or amido derivatives or its sequelae, (x) chrome 
ulceration or its sequelae, (xt) anthrax , (xn) silicosis , (xm) poisoning by 
halogens or halogen derivatives of the hydrocarbons of the aliphatic 
series, (xw) pathological manifest itions due to (a) radium or other radio¬ 
active substances, and (b) X-rays, (xv) primary epithebomatous cancer of 
the skm, (xvi) toxic anaemia , and ( xou ) toxic jaundice due to poisonous 
substances This legal provision may result m better reporting of eases 
of occupational diseases. 

In the mimng industry one of the chief health hazards is the risk of 
the occupat'onal disease, silicosis. This disease is particularly noticeable 
m the gold mines m Mysore State During the year 1947-48 silicosis 
m Mysore State caused two deaths and 160 permanent disablements 
and in these cases Rs 2,850 and Rs 122,626 respectively were paid as 
compensation 0 it of the 160 cases of permanent disablement, 13 cases 
related to minors The Mysore Government have recently conducted a 
survey of occupational diseases in the State They also deputed one of 
their medical officers to U K and USA to specialise m “ industrial 
health ” and to prepare a scheme fer the establishment of Industrial 
Health Bureau under the Department af Public Health In coal mines, 
a large number of miners suffer from ulcers and night blindness , cases of 
asthma and pneumonia are also common in the coal mines in Bihar * 

Diseases, such as null fever, weaver’s cough, Byssmosis, etc , are 
associated with the inhalation of cotton dust •) A survey conducted some 
years ago in Bengal showed that 3 6 per cent of the workers in jute nulls 
suffered from tuberculosis as compared to 0 6 percent in a control group 
m the rural areas Exposure to lead in industry presents some special 
medical problems Lead poisoning is a recognised occupational disease 
in printing presses. Tnvestigitions in some of the printing presses m 
Calcutta show that among workers in the monotype, linotype and 
monocasting departments, who are exposed to lead fumes approximately 
ten per cent, suffer from sub-clmical state of chronic lead poisoning. 

Dermatitis is fairly common amongst cleaners, lubricators, jute and 
bidi workers, coal miners, solderers and amongst persons employed in 
the chemical industries Rheumatism is associated with the manganese 
industry Pediculosis, according to an enquiry made m 1933, was the 
most prevalent disease among rickshaw pullers Workers in rice mills 
suffer from cough, lung and eye diseases and knee trouble There are 

* Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the Coal Mining Industry tn 
India, by S R Dedipand°, page 95. 

fSee the summary of a paper on “ The scope of Industrial Health Programme m 
Mysore ” by Dr BN Lingaraju, published in the Mysore Labour Gazette, April 1949, 
page 47 
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many chem'cals, which are capable of producing a great diversity of ill¬ 
nesses ranging from burns of the kind produced by acids and caustic 
alkalies to toxic symptoms brought about by the absorption of 
certain toxic solvents. 

As mentioned in the section on Health of the Industrial Worker, the 
Industrial Health Research Umt of the Indian Research Fund Associa¬ 
tion has undertaken some surveys regarding occupational diseases. The 
important among these are •— 

(i) Investigation into incidence of lead intoxication in printing press¬ 
es .—Workers m one printing presb were clinically, haematologicallj and 
chemically examined with regard to symptoms of lead poisoning, blood 
changes and concentration of lead m blood and urine and compared with 
workers unexposed tojead The results in all cases as will bo seen from 
the table below show significant absorption of lead 


Concentration of lead m 
100 gms blood 

Concentration of lead in 

1 litre of urine 

Basophilic aggregation 
(cells per 100 r b c 1 

Max. 

ob¬ 

tained 

Mm. 

ob¬ 

tained 

Max 

per¬ 

missible 

Max 

ob¬ 

tained 

Mm. 

ob¬ 

tained 

Max 

per¬ 

missible 

Max 

ob- 

tamed 

Mm 

ob¬ 

tained 

Max 

per¬ 

missible 

0 30 

0 01 

0 06 

0 60 

0 02 

0 08 

3 0 

0 6 

1-6 


Work along parallel hues is being carried out in the soldering depart¬ 
ment and m some additional presses and the results indicate the 
existence of few chnical but many sub clinical cases of poisoning 


(u) Experiments to assess’toxicity of industrial dusts —Industrial dust 
is a common source of various occupational diseases such as Silicosis, 
Byssinosis, Anthracosis, etc Experiments are being carried out both 
by injecting various dusts into laboratory animals and actually exposing 
them to the industrial environment mth" factory concerned to determine 
their adverse effect on hcaltn. Simultaneously studies have also been un¬ 
dertaken to find the incidence of Byssinosis m cotton textile mills 

3. Industrial Accidents 

Annual statistics of accidents in factories, mines and railways are 
collected under the provisions of the Factories Act, the Indian Mines Act 
and the Indian Railways Act Such systematic statistics regarding acci¬ 
dents are not, however, available m respect of any of the other sectors of 
industry although some information is collected periodically in respect of 
ports, tramways, etc., by the Labour Bureau. Statistics are also collected 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act regarding accidents m respect 
of which compensation has been paid and the amount of compensation 
paid. These statistics cover a wider field and include besides factories, 
mines and railways, other sectors such as ports, tramways, posts and tele¬ 
graphs, etc. 
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Factories 

Under the provisions of the Factories Act, 1934, all accidents which 
cause death or bodily injury whereby any injured person is prevented 
from resuming work during the next 48 hours, are reported to the Fac¬ 
tory Inspectors Annual statistics of accidents are compiled by the Chief 
Inspectors of Factories from such reports and are published m their Annual 
Reports on the Working of the Factories Act. Accidents are classified as, 
“fatal ”, “ serious ” and “ minor ” according to the nature of the injury. 
An accident is considered to be “ serious ” it the injury involves absence 
from work for 21 days or more and “ minor ” if it involves absence from 
work lor more than 48 h ours but less than 21 days. The table below shows 
the number of fatal, serious and minor accidents in factories since 1939. 
While the statistics for 1939 to 1946 relate to the Provinces of undivided 
India, the figures for the last two years relate to the Provinces of the 
Indian Dominion. 

TABLE CV 

ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES, 1939 TO 1948 


Y-ar 

Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

em¬ 

ployed 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

ployed 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

em¬ 

ployed 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

em¬ 

ployed 

1939 

221 

0 13 

6,837 

3 33 

29,948 

17 10 

36,006 

20 66 

1940 

236 

0-13 

6,867 

3 72 

33,986 

18 42 

41,079 

22 67 

1941 

271 

0 13 

8,374 

3 88 

40,091 

18 69 

48,730 

22 00 

1942 

323 

0 14 

9,111 

3 99 

44,740 

19 60 

64,174 

23-73 

1943 

361 

0-16 

10,016 

4 11 

48,799 

20 03 

69,176 

24 29 

1944 

348 

0-14 

10,638 

4 22 

66,336 

22 33 

67,322 

26 69 

1946 

342 

0 13 

11,006 

4 16 

68,776 

22 24 

70,123 

20-63 

1940* 

262 

0 11 1 8,423 

3 64 

48,460 

20 94 

67,136 

24-68 

1947 f 

214 

0 09 

8,676 

3 81 

49.8P2 

21 93 

68,781 

26-84 

1948t 

269 

0 11 

9,132 

3 87 

68,673 

24 86 

68,064 

28 84 


The year 1948 recorded an increase m the number of accidents in 
factories, both fatal and lion-fatal, compared to the previous year. The 
fatal accident rate in particular, increased from 0 09 in 1947 to 0*11 in 
1948 The frequency of minor accidents which has been on the increase 
throughout the war period recorded a still higher level m 1948. The over¬ 
all rate has also consequently risen to a level not so far reached in recent 
years. The following table shows the Provincial distribution of acoidents 
•m 1948. 


’"Excluding the Punjab and the[N.W.F.P. 

tlndianJDominion P2 
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TABLE CVI 

ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES, BY PROVINCES, 1948 



Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

Total 

Provinoe 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

emp¬ 

loyed 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

emp¬ 

loyed 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

emp¬ 

loyed 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

emp¬ 

loyed 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

j 

0 06 

16 

0 94 

1,423 

89 63 

1,439 

90-63 

Assam 

7 

0 12 

109 

1 83 

795 

13 36 

911 

15 30 

Bihar 

14 

0 09 

171 

1 15 

4,008 

27 04 

4,193 

28 29 

Bombay 

65 

0 09 

4,653 

6 31 

20,379 

27 63 

25,097 

34 03 

C.P. & Borar 

16 

0 16 

45 

0 44 

2,371 

23 33 

2,432 

1,511 

23 93 

Delhi 

4 

0 11 

125 

3 39 

1,382 

37 46 

40 96 

East Punjab 

9 

0 25 

61 

1 66 

984 

26 87 

1,054 

28 78 

Madras 

45 

0 16 

1,193 

4 13 

5,529 

19 15 

6,767 

23 44 

Orissa 

3 

n 24 

16 

1 30 

126 

10 22 

145 

11 76 

UP 

36 

0 15 

388 

1 60 

5,902 

15,750 

24 38 

6,326 

26-13 

West Bengal 

58 

0 09 

2.353 

3 47 

23 21 

18,161 

26 76 

Andaman & Nicobar 
Is. 

1 

0 49 

3 

1 49 

24 

11 89 

28 

13 87 

Total 

259 

0 09 

9,132 

3 87 

58,673 

24 86 

68,064 

28 84 


Bombay, the C P & Berar, Delhi, the U P and West Bengal showed 
increases in accident rates compared to 1947 The largest increase was 
recorded m Bombay (from 29 45 to 34 03) on account of a consideiable 
increase in the number of minor accidents The TJ P also showed a 
large increase in the accident rate (from 22 44 to 26 • 13) Ajmer-Merwara, 
Assam and Bihar showed fewer accidents during 1948 compared to 
1947 Madras and Orissa, though showing a larger number of accidents m 
1948, recorded a comparative fall in the accident rates As before, 
Ajmer-Merwara recorded the highest accident-rate on account of the large 
number of minor accidents generally reported in the railway workshops * 
Accident rates are the lowest in Orissa and As«am where most of the fac¬ 
tories do not work for the full year f The rate was very low in the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands also 

An analysis of accidents which occurred during 1948 by causes is 
given in Table CVII 


♦Workers in railway workshops are given leave with pay for more than 2 days even in 
case of very minor injuries and such acoidents thus become reportable 

fin Orissa, a majority of the faotones are engaged in nce-milling and tobacco 
manufacture. In Assam, most of the factories are tea factories. 
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TABLE CVII 

ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES, BY CAUSES, 1948 


Cause 

Fatal 

Serious 

Mmor 

Total 

1. Machinery — 





(a) Prime movers 

1 

53 

140 

194 

(b) Transmission machinery 

24 

269 

692 

985 

(c) Lifting machinery .. 

6 

5G 

17.1 

235 

(d) Working machinery 

34 

2.984 i 

11,012 

14,030 

Total 

65 

3,362 

12,017 

15,444 

2 Transport — 





(a) Bolling stock on linos 

13 

87 

398 

498 

(i) Rolling stook not on lines 

5 

119 

519 

643 

Total 

18 

206 

917 

1,141 

3. Persons falling 

36 

746 

3,103 

3,885 

4. Falling objeots 

29 

1,494 

9,716 

11,239 

5. Hand tools 


324 

4,784 

5,108 

6, Electricity 

19 

28 

179 

220 

7. Poison 


81 

456 

637 

8. Explosives and fire 

24 

314 

2,628 

2,966 

9. Miscellaneous 

68 

2,577 

24,873 

27,518 

All causes ,. 

259 

9,132 

68,673 

68,064 


Mines 


The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines on the working of 
the Indian Mines Act contains detailed statistical and other information 
regarding accidents m mines In+hese statistics a “minor” accident is 
one on account of which absence from work exceeds 48 hours but does 
not exceed 20 days, while a “ serious ” accident is one m which an injury 
has b en sustained which involves or in all probability will involve, perma¬ 
nent loss or injury to *sight or hearing or the fracture of any limb or the 
enforced absence of tbe injured person from work for a period exceeding 
20 days. The following table gives statistics regarding the different 
types of accidents m mines from 1939 onwards. The figures for 1947 
and 1948 relate to the Provinces of the Indian Dominion whereas 
previous figures relate to undivided India. 
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TABLE CIX 


ACCIDENT'S IN MINES, 1939 TO 1948 


1 

i 

Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

Total | 

1 

Tear 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

emp¬ 

loyed 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

emp¬ 

loyed 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

emp¬ 

loyed 

Num¬ 

ber 1 

Per 

1,000 

work¬ 

ers 

emp¬ 

loyed 

1030 

286 

0 94 

1,410 

4 62 

10,684 

34 67 

12,280 

40 23 

1040 

315 

0 96 

1,442 

4 39 

12,880 

39 24 

1 4,637 

44 59 

1041 

303 

0 87 

1,489 

4 28 

10,969 

31 53 

12,761 

36 68 

1042 

342 

0 96 

1,484 

4 16 

10,871 

30 39 

12,697 

35 60 

1 1043 

328 

0 94 

1,600 

4 32 

9,000 

26 76 

10,837 

31 02 

! 1044 

366 

1 00 

1,608 

4 30 

8,946 

24 61 

10,879 

29 81 

1046 

307 

0’79 

1,441 

3 73 

8,724 

22 58 

10,472 

(27 10 

1046 

328 

0 79 

1,276 

3 09 

9,312 

22 66 

10,915 

26 44 

1047* 

263 

0 66 

1,460 

3 66 

8,137 

19 98 

9,860 

24 19 

1048* 

272 

0 69 

1,296 

3 27 

8,618 

21 52 

10,085 

25 48 


The rate of fatal accidents in mnes is more than five times as high as 
the rate m factories while the rate of non-fatal accidents is not much differ¬ 
ent from that in factories Compared to 1947, there has been an increase 
in the number of fatal and minor accidents although there has tue.i an 
appreciable fall in the number of serious accidents The over-all rate of 
accidents increased from 24 • 19 in 1947 to 25 48, m 1948 although during 
the last decade there has been an appreciable improvement in the 
accident rate 

Se\en of the fatal and 75 of the serious accidents reported during 
1948 related to women employed in or about the mines The frequency 
rates of fatal and serious accidents in the case of women work out to about 
0 1 and 0*9 respectively, the low rates being due to the fact that women 
are employed only in tL open workings and on the surface. 

As the bulk of the employment in Indian mines is in coal mines, it is 
of interest to study the accident rate in coal mines m particular. The an¬ 
nual reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines, however, give the details 
only in regard to fatal and serious accidents separately. The following 
tabular statement gives the frequency rate* for thStee two types of acci¬ 
dents in coal mines. 

♦Figure* relate to the Indian Dominion Provinces whereas the previous figures relate 
to the undivided India 
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TABLE CX 

ACCIDENT RATES IN COAL MINES (PER 1,000 WORKERS EMPLOYED) 


Year 

Fatal 

Serious 

1039 .... 

1 23 

6 83 

1940 

1-36 

6 83 

1941 

1-23 

5 86 

1942 

1 35 

5 74 

1943 

1 31 

0 03 

1944 

1 32 

5 30 

1946 

0 95 

4 34 

1940 

0 97 

3-83 

1947* 

0 74 

4 06 

1948* ... ... 

0 82 

3 83 


The accident rates in coal mines, both fatal and serious, are higher 
than the corresponding figures for all mines 

Copper mines also show higher frequency rates of accidents especially 
of the fatal and serious type In 1948, the rates of fatal and serious acci¬ 
dents in copper mines were 1 10 and 6 33 respectively Accident rates 
in respect of these and some of the other important categories of mines 
during 1948 are shown m Table CXI. 

TABLE CXI 

ACCIDENT RATES UNDERGROUND, IN OPEN WORKINGS AND ON SURFACE 
IN MINES DURING 1948 (PER 1,000 WORKERS EMPLOYED) 



Fatal 

Seno 

IB 1 

Under- 

Cd 

Open 

work¬ 

ings 

Sur- 

face 

Over¬ 

all 

Under¬ 

gro¬ 

und 

Open 

work¬ 

ings 

Sur- 

face 

Over¬ 

all 

All mtneaf 

1 46 

0 16 

0-20 

0 09 

6 70 

0 17 

2*65 

2-27 

Coal 

1 69 

0 22 

0-18 

0 82 

0 29 

0 24 

2-41 

3-83 

Mica 

0 25 


0 12 

0 10 

0 02 


0-24 

0 38 

Manganese 


0 07 

0 08 

0 18 

1013 

0-07 

6 51 

1-43 

Copper 

1 76 



1 10 

9 25 


1-60 

0-33 

Iron Ore 



0-38 

0 14 

. 


0-76 

2-82 


Accidents in mines are more frequent underground than in the open 
workings or on surface The fatal accident rate was 1 '45 underground in 
1948 in respect of all mines, the rates being somewhat higher in the case of 
coal and copper mines. Tho over-all rate of serious accidents under¬ 
ground was 5-76Tn 1948 although the rates were as high as 10*13 in 
manganesejiunes and 9*25 in copper^mmes. 

•Indian Do mini on Provinces only, 
tlnoluding mines not apeoifled below. 
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Detailed statistics regarding the causes of accidents are available 
in respect of fatal accidents only. Ini948, 150 fatal accidents were caused 
by falls of roofs and sides , 45 occurred m haulage , 16 were caused by ex¬ 
plosives ; 12 each occurred in shafts and surface railways, and 13 were 
caused by irruption of water and suffocation by gases The other agen¬ 
cies causing fatal accidents were underground machinery, electricity, etc 

Railways 

Statistics relating to fatal and noil-fatal accidents in railways arc 
published in the Annual Reports of the Railway Board The tabular 
statement below shows the number of art ldent.*' to railway sn vants (inclu¬ 
ding those in the workshops) and accident rates per 1,000 workers employ¬ 
ed during the pei md 1939-40 to 1948-49 The iiguies for the last two years 
relate to the Indian Dominion whereas the previous figures relate to un¬ 
divided India 


TABLE CXII 

accidents in railways, 1939-40 to 1948-49 


1 

Railways excluding 
workshops 

Railway workshops 

Aocident rato 2 per 
1,000 persons employ¬ 
ed 

Killed 

Injured 

Killed 

Injured 

Fatal 

Non. 

fatal 

1919-40 

178 

15,882 

5 

8,638 

0 26 

34 58 

1940-41 

243 

17,373 

12 

8,575 

0 35 

35 64 

1941-42 

247 

19,427 

13 

9,654 

0 34 

38 38 

1942-43 

320 

20,314 

12 

10,651 

0 40 

37 49 

1943-44 

369 

22,287 

15 

12,313 

0 43 

38 92 

1944-45 

363 

23,552 

18 

13,862 

0 40 

43 48 

1945-46 

181 

27,160 

11 

14,696 

0 40 

42 24 

1946-47 1 

329 

29,489 

13 

17,201 

0 33 

44 60 

1947-48f 

213 

22,071 

16 

14,617 

0 25 

40 82 

1948-491 

267 

26 823 

9 

17,331 

0 30 

41 80 


There was an appreciable fall m the accident rates both fatal and non- 
fatal, during 1947-48 as compared to the prer odmg three years The year 
1948-49, however,, howcd a slight increase in the accident rate Outside 
the workshops, to far as fatal accidents are concerned, most of them 
are caused by the movement of vehicles Tn 1948-49 out of the 267 fatal 
cases, 212 were due to movement of vehicles, 27 were duo to accidents to 
♦rains, etc , and the rest were due to other causes Of the non-fatal 
cares, 5,563 were due to movement ot vehicles and 252 to accidents to 
trains, etc , while the rest, were due to other causes. 


♦Covers railway workshops also, 
tlndian Dominion only. 
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Tramways 

Serial statistics relating to accidents in tramways are not available 
Information recently collected by the Labour Bureau m respect of the 
eighteen months ending June 1948 is, however, given below 

TABLE CXiri 


ACCIDENTS IN TRAMWAYS 


Centro 

No of acoidonts 

Calcutta 

1,387 

Bombay 

723 

Madras 

525 

Delhi 

283 


Mo»t of these accidents were of a minor nature 


Ports 

As in the case of tramways, serial statistics regarding accidents are 
not available m tho case of Ports also. Information collected by the 
Labour Bureau in respect of 1947 is given below 
TABLE CXIV 

ACCIDENTS IN MAJOR PORTS 


Name of the Port 

j Number of accidents 

Total 

Fatal 

Serious j 

Minor 

Bombay 

Caloutta 

Madras 

Vizagapatam 

Cochin 

3 

3 

(Classifioi 

; 

7 | 1,030 

7 Not avails 

ition not available) At 

! i| " 

1,040 

ble 

>out 280 

1 72 

8 


Compensation for Accidents 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 provides for the payment of 
compensation to workmen m case of injury arising out of and in the course 
of employment The provisions of this Act are discussed m detail m 
another section The Act covers various branches of employment in¬ 
cluding, besides the sectors in regard to which statistics of accidents 
have been given above, ethers such as posts and telegraphs, plantations, 
building and construction, cinematography, etc The following table 
give3 the number of cases in which compensation was paid to¬ 
gether with the amount of compensation paid during 1948 * Persons 
drawing above Rs. 400 per month are not covered by these statistics. 

♦The statistics are based on annual returns furnished by the employers and are not 
complete as there is a considerable degree of non-submission of returns in spite of the 
statutory obligation. 
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Pbevention of Accidents 

Statutory provisions relating to safety at work and prevention of 
accidents exist in the Factories Act, the Indian Mines Act and the Indian 
Dock Labourers Act and are referred to in the relevant sections of the 
chapter on Labour Legislation. The prcvis.onb of the Factories Act, 
m particular, have been improved in the new Act passed in 1948 which 
places the responsibility for the safety of workcis entirely on the occupier 
of the factory. 

A considerable proportion of the accidents in factories, especially of 
the fatal and serious type, is generally attributed to machinery. Pro¬ 
vision for proper fencing of the machinery has, therefore, been insisted 
upon by the factory inspectorates The non-availabihty of sufficient 
quantities of iron has, however, stood m the way of dev* loping proper 
fencing. As an alternative, wooden iencmg has, therefore, been allowed 
m mo.,t Provinces. Suitable models for certain typeB of fences have 
been demonstrated widely by the Factory Inspectorate m Bombay. 
However, according to their Report for 1948 on the working of the 
Factories Act in the Province, “ the importance of the provision and 
maintenance of efficient guards has not been fully realised by the mana¬ 
gement and workers alike id smaller types of factories. ” 

Organisation of “ Safety Committee 1 * ” is encouraged in Bihar and 
the United Provinces where they are roported to be making good progress. 
Efforts have been made in the U.P. to impiess on the employers and wor¬ 
kers the importance of using tight fitting clothes while at work, but no 
general improvement has been reported. 

The organisation of the Chief Adviser, Factories at the centre is 
endeavouring to promote industrial safety by educating both employers 
and workers m regard to the value of the measures laid down for the 
health, safety and welfare ot the workers. Leaflets and pamphlets are pub¬ 
lished from time to time by this organisation on safety methods and pre¬ 
vention of accidents. A Guide to the Safety Provisions of the New Fac¬ 
tories Act and memoranda on Industrial Poisons and Diseases were 
issued by the Chief Adviser, Factories during the latter half of 1948 A 
number of safety posters have also been issued by his organisation 
during this period. 

The Government of India have decided to set up an Industrial Safety, 
Health and Welfare Museum to serve as a permanent means of exhibiting 
methods, arrangements and appliances for promotmg the safety, health 
and welfare of industrial workers. Certain employers’ organisations, 
trade muons and voluntary bodies such as the Safety First Association of 
India have also been endeavouring to promote mduitrial safety. The 
Safety First Association of India publishes a monthly bulletin called 
the “ Efficiency News ”. 



CHAPTER VIII 

LABOUR WELFARE 


1. Welfare 

Labour Welfare is a very elastic term which is not easy to define. 
According to the Royal Commission on Labour m India it bears a some¬ 
what different interpretation in different countries according to the 
different social customs, the degree of industrialisation and the educational 
development of the worker * It has been stated in a Report on the 
Provision of Facilities for the Promotion of Workers’ Welfare, prepared 
by the International Labour Organisation for the Asian Regional Con¬ 
ference that workers’ welfare may be understood as meaning such services, 
facilities and amenities which maybe establishedm,orm the vicinity of, 
undertakings to enable the persons employed in them to perform their 
work m healthy, congenial surroundings and provided with amenities 
conducive to good health and high morale f A Resolution adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 30th Session m June 1947, has 
enumerated some of these services and amenities These include * 
adequate canteens, rest and recreation facilities, sanitary and medical 
facilities, arrangements for travel to and from work and the accommoda 
j.ion of workers employed at a distance from their homes 

A brief description of the welfare activities undertaken by Govern¬ 
ments—Central, Provincial and States—by employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, as also by certam large individual employer*, as far as 
information is available, is given in the following paragraphs. Facilities 
for housing provided by employers are described m a separate section. 

Activities of the Government of India 

It was not till the advent of Wcrld War II that the Government of 
India started taking active interest in tho promotion of labour welfare 
schemes During the war Government launched schemes of labour wel¬ 
fare m their ordnance, ammunition and other factories engaged m war 
production to keep up the morale of the workers as also to increase their 
productivity Recently the tendency has been to bring matters connected 
with welfare more and more within the purview of legislation 

Labour Welfare Funds .—Details regarding the constitution ef 
Labour Welfare Funds m mdustrial undertakings of Government and 
proposals for setting up Welfare Trust Funds in private undertakings 
were given in the 1947-48 Year Book J During the year 1948-49, Labour 
Welfare Funds were comtituted m about 80 Central Government indus¬ 
trial undertakings and a sum of about Rs. 100,000 was sanctioned as 
Government contribution The necessary prelimmaries for constituting 

•Report, page 261. 

| Report II of the I.L.O, Asian Regional Conference, page 3. 

iPage 189 
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such Fluids were completed in another 20 industrial undertakings but 
grants could not be sanctioned for them during the year Representatives 
of workmen were assocated with the management of the Funds which 
were utilised for providing indoor and outdoor games,' reading rooms, 
etc. 

Welfare Trust Funds —The question whether legislation should be 
undertaken to provide for the setting up of Welfare Trurt Funds by pri¬ 
vate employers m their undertakings is still under considertation. The 
matter was discussed at the seventh session of the Labour Ministers’ 
Conference and the eleventh meeting of the Standing Labour Committee 
.n January 1949. 

Activities of the Provincial and State Governments 

Bihar 

The Government of Bihar have opened two labour welfare centres, 
one at Jamshedpur and the other at Katihar A Labour Welfare 
Officer has been posted at each of these centres Necessary arrangements 
for equipping the centres aio being made A lady Welfare Officer has 
also been posted at Patna to look after the welfare of women workers 
over the whole Province Government have also granted stipends to 
five persons selected from the ranks of the woikers foi training in social 
welfare at the Bombay School of Social Welfare Training 
Bombay 

At present the Office of the Deputy Commissioner of .Labour 
(Welfare) conducts 43 different types of labour welfare centres in 
the Province of Bombay The place, type and the number of centres 
are :— 



An ' A ’ type centre consists of a pavilion with an auditorium and a 
stage for theatrical performances, a gymnasium and separate shower- 
baths for men and women It provides facilities for both indoor and 
outdoor games, sports and other activities There is also special provision 
in it for a children’s playground with necessary equipment. The ‘ B ’ 
type centre is>a replica on a smaller scale of the * A ’ type centre. In 
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view of high cost of construction, ( B ’ type centres have now been sanction¬ 
ed in bred premises. The ‘ C ’ type centre which is housed in hired 
buildings provides for indoor activities including sports, while the * D * 
type centre has a playground in the open which provides for outdoor 
sports and games only. 

The activities at the centre are many and varied and they offer a 
wide range of facilities for recreation and mstruction. There are entertain¬ 
ments by visual aids such as cmema, the epidiascope and the magic 
lantern, exhibitions with pictures, posters and charts , indoor games , 
outdoor games , gymnastics , children’s playground , medical aid , reading 
room ; library , literacy classes; special activities for women and children 
like nursery schools, sewing classes, women’s social , debates; picnics , 
outings , sports competitions ; etc. 

To meet the rapidly increasing demand for trained workers for labour 
welfare and labour organisation and to secure a reasonable standard of 
efficiency from the present workers m the field, the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour (Welfare) has started a school for training labour 
welfare workers in Bombay The aims and objects of the school arc 
(1) to provide students desiring to work with Government or public 
social agencies or labour organisations a sound theoretical education and 
practical training in labour work including welfare, (2) to provide existing 
welfare workers with opportunities for advanced study and training, 
(3) to tram students in labour welfare work independently and to develop 
and enlarge the same and (4) to help establish labour welfare work on a 
scientific basis The school provides for two types of courses (1) Three 
monthly short-term course—January to March evorv year mainly fer the 
benefit of workers who are already in the field and (2) Nine monthly long 
term course—April to December. So far, two short term and two long 
term courses have already been completed and 122 students were given 
(raining. The third long term course was started in April 1949 with 63 
students. 

Tn order to eliminate the existing practice of taking trade union 
leaders and social workers from outside the field of labour and with a view 
to making the workers more conscious of their rights, duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities as citizens and partners in production, the Government of 
Bombay decided to conduct classes for trau mg selected workers m trade 
umomsm and citizenship Three such schools have been started, one 
each in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 

The Government have constituted Workers’ Literacy Boards fo 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Khandesh and Dharwar Districts and Worker i 
L iteracy Officers were appointed in these Districts with a view to making 
all the perennial factory workers between the ages of 15 and 40 literate. 

Government have decided to extend and widen existing provisions 
for reading room and library facilities in labour areas m Bombay, Ah¬ 
medabad, Sholapur, Khandesh and Hubli. Reading room and circulating 
librrry posts are to be established in such institutions as are willing to 
contribute at least 25 per cent, of the recurring contingent expendituxa. 
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The number of circulating library posts and reading rooms so far establish¬ 
ed at different centres are as follows *— 


Bombay 



60 

Ahmedabad 



20 

Sholapur . 



26 

Khandesh 

,, 


6 

Hubh 

.. 

.. 

6 


A grant of Rs 100,000 was sancti 


ioned to the Sarvodaya Kalamandir 


as an experimental measure for providing healthy recreation m the form 
cf cultural programmes. 


The Government are also proposing to start two Holiday Homes in 
Bombay City and one each at Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Hubh to enable 
industrial workers to spend their vacations in congenial surroundings. A 
Special Officer has been appointed in this connection. 

C. P. & Berar 

The Government appointed a Labour Welfare Enquiry Committee 
in September 1948 to enquire into the labour welfare work undertaken 
by Cotton Textile Mills. The Government are implementing the recom¬ 
mendations of this Committee It is proposed to add a Labour Wel¬ 
fare Section to the Labour Office for organismg and co-ordinating 
labour welfare activities among industrial workers. In a large number of 
mdustnal centres a social education schome has been mtroduced. 

U. P 

The Government of U. P. have a separate organisation fr*r conduc¬ 
ting labour welfare activities m the Province on an extensive scale. 
There are 33 labour welfare centres located in all the important indus¬ 
trial towns of the Province, namely, Kanpur, Lucknow, Bareilly, 
Moradabad, Saharanpur, Meerut, Banaras, Mirzapur, Agra, Firozabad, 
Ahgarh, Hathras, Allahabad and Roorkee. These centres are divided 
mto three categories according to their activities There are 8 centres 
of class A type, 13 of class B and 12 of class C. 

Some of the activities of the welfare centres are: dispensaries; 
reading rooms and libraries ; provision for indoor and outdoor games and 
other entertainments like Radio, Harmonium, Tablet and Dholak; sewmg 
classes; arrangement for child and maternity welfare, including free 
distribution of milk to sick and under-nounshed children and nursing 
and expectant mothers ; Charkha spinning classes ; the Scout Rally and 
Camp Fire ; gymnasium and wrestling pits. 

Madras 

The Government of Madras have under consideration a scheme for 
opening three welfare centres at Coimbatore at an estimated initial cost 
of over Rs. 488,800 besides an initial equipment cost of-about Rs. 4,000 
for each centre and a recurring cost of Rs, 3,660 per year for 
each centre, 
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West Bengal 

The Government of West Bengal have established 17 labour welfare 
centres in the industrial areas of the Province. These centres are 
distributed as follows .— 

Howrah District .. .. Howrah. 

Banna. 

Hooghly Distnct .. .. . Telinipara 

1 Rishra 

24-Parganas Distnct .. .. .. . Dum Dum 

Sodepore 
Kankmarah 
Budge Budge. 

Naihati 

Burdwan Distnct .. . . Raniganj. 

Calcutta Distnct .. .. .. .. Matiaburz 

Kidderpore. 

Beliaghata. 

Jalpaigun District .. .. .. Kujnai 

Darjeeling Distnot .. . .. Sonada 

Ging. 

Kurseong. 

The main objects of Government m providing these centres are . 

(1) the education of the workers in trade unionism and labour problems , 

(2) providing facilities for elementary education to children and adults ; 
and (3) providing opportunities for recreation Arrangements have 
also been made to provide medical facilities for the workers, by setting up 
dispensaries with requisite equipment and medicines Part-time doctors 
have already been appomted m some of the centres 

These contras serve as clubs for the workers m the evenings. News¬ 
papers, radio and various types of indoor and outdoor games are provided. 
Music parties are sometimes arranged and the workers are encouraged to 
stage theatrical performances. Some of the centres have wrestling pits 
Arrangements are being made to provide a film show once a month at 
each centre. 

A scheme for appointing three itinerant lady welfare workers m the 
Darjeeling tea garden areas has now been sanctioned. These welfare 
workers will supervise the conditions of work of women labourers in the 
tea gardens, educate them in the elements of health and hygiene and 
devi e suitable means for the care of children when the mothers go out to 
work 

Hyderabad 

Four welfare centres are being established by Government, two at 
Kethagudium and one each at Tandur and Sasti with a view to provid¬ 
ing healthy recreation and wholesome amenities to the workers The 
aim of Government is to establish one welfare centre m each of the 
industrially important districts of the State. 

Mysore 

The Government of Mysore have constituted a tripartite Labour 
Welfare Board to advise Government on matters of labour legislation, 
labour welfare, etc. Government have started two labour welfare centres 
in the working class areas of Bangalore City. The welfare amenities 
provided include reading room, library, mdoor games, radio, etc. It is 
proposed to start two such welfare centres in Mysore City. 
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^RAVAN CORE AND COCHIN 

Three labour welfare centres, one m each of the three labour zones, 
have been organised by the Labour Department of the State The 
activities of these centres include reading rooms, night classes for adult 
workers, facilities for recreation, etc Rural labour in the neighbour¬ 
hood of these centres also take advantage of the facilities provided 
Madhya Bharat 

The Government of Madhya Bharat have sanctioned an annual 
grant of Rs 12,000 for labour welfare m Indore where two labour 
welfare centres have been opened and a third is proposed to be opened 
shortly. 

SAURASHTRA 

The Government of Saurashtra have opened 10 ‘ C ’ type and 
10 ‘D’ type welfare centres at important indust ial centres m the Union 
and have appointed Labour Welfare Organisers in these centres The 
object is to promote the social, intellectual and physical well-being of 
the workers Fcr this purpose the Government have sanctioned a sum 
of Rs. 192,000 for the year 1949-50 

The ‘ 0 ’ type centres will provide the following facilities nursery 
school, adult education , creche , medical aid , sewing classes , charkhah 
classes , reading room and library , indoor and outdoor games , radios and 
amusements , women’s activities including literacy and sewing and 
embroidery classes , co-operative societies, club activities including 
musical concerts, dramatic performances, excursion tours, variety enter¬ 
tainments and social for women and girls , and anti-drink propaganda. 
The ‘ D ’ type centres shall provide only out-door games and club acti¬ 
vities 

Welfare Work by Employers 

As has been stated in the 1947-48 Year Book, items of welfare are 
being brought more and more under the scope of legislation rather than 
being left to the good , c ruse of the employers. Already canteens, creches, 
pit-head baths in mines, etc , have been made statutory obligations and, 
with the adoption of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, medical 
aid will no longer be the responsibility of employers Provincial and 
State Governments arc also actively entering the field of labour welfare 
by providing welfaro centres in industrial areas Even so, there is still 
scope for individual employers or their associations for providing amenities 
and services for the workers’ welfare 

A brief account of the welfare activities undertaken by the employers 
in some of the major industrial and other undertakings is given below — 
(i) Factory Industries 
Cotton Textiles 

Nearly all cotton mills in Bombay have established dispensaries for 
the benefit of their workers and have provided creches for the children of 
their women employees Tea canteens and grainshops arc also provided 
in all the mills. Some mills provide boarding houses for their workers 
where the charges per meal vary from two to six annas. 

M917MofL s 
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About 13 mills have provided sports clubs or gymnasia for the workers 
and m 10 mills literacy classes are conducted. 

There are co-operative societies m 53 mills and the total membership 
is about 76,000. About 40 mills give gratuity to their workers on retire¬ 
ment. 

In the textile mills of Ahmedabad a dispensary in charge of a quali¬ 
fied doctor is usually piovided A few mills have also provided hospital 
facilities Most of the mills employing women workers have provided 
creches in the mill premises Some mills give to the children milk, cod- 
liver oil, orange juice, etc Bathing facilities with supply of hot water 
and cold water are also provided in all creches Although primary educa¬ 
tion has been made free and compulsory and is imparted through Municipal 
schools, some mills have made arrangements for Kindergarten or Montessori 
education for the workers’ children in schools attached to mill cliowh 
Some mills have provided facilities for outdoor games for the workers 
Co-operative societies have been registered in several nulls for various 
purposes 

The Empress group of mills m Nagpur have been for several years now 
devoting attention to the welfare of their employees They maintain four 
fully equipped dispensaries under the charge of qualified full-time medical 
officers. Separate dispensaries are jirovided for men and women em¬ 
ployees Three creches have been provided for taking care of the babies 
of women employees The expenditure on account of medical arrange¬ 
ments and the maintenance of creches during 1947-48 was over Rs 80,000 
Besides maintaining a primary school conforming to the standards laid 
down by the Provincial Government, Kindergarten and nursery classes are 
also run The popularity of the co-operative credit -oeiety conducted by 
the mills is evident from the fact that during 1947-48, 5,570 workers were 
members of the society and the loans taken by members during the period 
amounted to Rs 598,945 The mills also maintain a Sickness Benefit 
Fund but it does not appear to be very popular among the workers. 
Recently a scheme of free cinema shows in the mill premises has been 
introduced The mills have acquired for this purpose a 16 m m. projector 
with the necessary equipment A work peoples’ bulletin known as the 
Empress Mills Palnka is being published in Hindi and Marathi under the 
management of a Joint Committee of the workers and the staff The 
Patnka is distributed free to the workers It deals with subjects of 
general interest, education of workers, health, sanitation and hygiene, 
safety first devices, etc Workers are encouraged to send in contributions 
and prizes are awarded for good contributions Besides a contributory 
provident fund, the mills have also a pension scheme under which their 
old employees are given pension During 1947-48, 5,493 workers were 
members of the provident fund and 993 old employees drew pension. 

The Delhi Cloth and General Mills, Delhi have an Employee i’ Benefit 
Fund Trust which is administered by a Board of Trustees consisting 
of 9 members, 5 elected directly by the workers and 4, including the 
ohairman, nominated by the Management The Trust receives a fixed 
percentage of the amount of dividend disbursed to shareholders every 
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year as also the unclaimed wages and lines realised from the workers 
The voluntary health insurance scheme of the company, its gratuity and 
old ago pension schemes, the provident fund and its Daughters’ Marriage 
Allowance Scheme are administered by the Trust Besides, the Trust 
gives special and emergency aid to the workers in cases of long illness, 
specialists’ treatment, funeral of destitute woilcers, etc There is an 
Employees’ Bank which had, on 30th September 1949, 4,350 depositors 
with a total of Bs 1,300,000 to their ciodit The Bank pays a fairly 
high rate of interest on deposits with a view to encouraging .small savings. 
To provide life insurance cover to the workers at a < heap rate the Delhi 
Cloth and Gener.il Mills Insurance Co, Ltd , lias been started Up to 
September 30, 1919, 814 employees had taken up poliues amounting to 
Rs 1,673,300 

The Trust provides fice medical aid to the workeis and their depen¬ 
dents A hospital with 50 beds lias been provided It is equipped 
with X-ray plant, Dental Chair and Ultra-Violet Tnfra-ied Therapy 
The hospital provides allopathic, ayurvedic and homeopathic treatment 
and has a women’s section under the supervision ot a qualified Lady 
Doctor Free education is given to workers’ children m schools for Boys 
and Girls run by the Trust Adult classes for woikeis and their families 
and libraries and reading rooms arc provided A weekly journal known 
as the I) C M Gazelle is pubhshed in Hindi and Urdu and distributed free 
to the woikers A gymnasium has been provided and arrangements 
for games and sports have been made The woikeis have also their own 
swimming pools, Dramatic Club and Muslim ras and Kavi-saiiitnelmis, etc 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, have a mill dispensary, 
with six doctors, working all the 24 hours Workers unable to attend tho 
dispensary are visited at their homes by the mill doctors Theie is a 
clinic under a Lady Registered Medical Practitioner m the* Mill premises 
which is open from 7 30 a m to 11 a m Each mill village has, besides, a 
village clime Tho nurse in charge of each clinic goes round every day 
visiting the workers’ h'’s The Lady Doctor also holds a clinic once 
a week m each Mill village prncipally for ante-natal and post-natal cases 
Two Health Visito' . emplov *d by tho Mills also hold clinics twice a week 
in each village for mfa i + . an 1 f ir ante-natal and post-natal cases Special 
classes arc run once a week for women attending the maternity clinics 
Talks on sanitation, child up-lmngmg, food value, prevention of diseases, 
etc., are given by tho Health Visitors and others A women’s sewing 
class is also held once a week in the Mill villages Full time girls’ classes 
for the benefit of girls above elementary school age arc run in each Mill 
village Domestic science, hygiene, general knowledge, handicrafts, etc , 
are some of the subjects taught Nursery classes are also held m each 
Mill village on all week days There are two teachers and an ayah for 
each village i nd all kinds of equipment, toys, etc, are supplied free of 
charge The children are given light food and slyirk liver oil in tho 
morning and evening for which the parents are required to pay 8 annas 
per month 

There are two canteens run by contractors Facilities for indoor and 
outdoor games are provided and the Mill teams take part in league 

Q2 
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matches. The Mill Co-operative Society has a membership of 4,540 
with a paid-up share capital of Rs 142,482. All workmen with more 
than one year’s service arc eligible to become members of the provident 
fund scheme to which the w orkers and employers contribute 7 ] per cent of 
the workers’ earnings excluding dearness allowance 

The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills have a co-ordinated 
welfare organisation the activities of which cover various fields An up- 
to-date dispensary, fully staffed, a Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic 
and a staff of Health Visitors attend to the health and well-being of the 
employees and their families. A Baby Show and Health Woek is orgamt- 
ed in the workers’ colony every year. A nursery school is conducted m 
the workers’ colony. It has two sections, Tamil and Kannada, and 
chi Mr on betw ecn the ages of 3 and (»ai e admitted T ho Management has 
provided a Middle School for the children of the employees and education 
is free Night classes for adults are also conducted. Two leading rooms 
and a Library are maintained Recreational facilities provided include, 
besides indoor and outdoor games, a Dramatic Society which airangcs 
dramatic performances, musical eoneer+s and dance recitals, a broad¬ 
casting unit, annual spent*- competitions and a Gy mnasiuiu 

Every Cotton Textile Mill m Coimbatore has provided a dispensary 
undti the charge of a qualified doctor Some of the nulls run hospitals 
with special maternity and children’s wards All nulls have also 
provided creches although the standards vary considerably. Only some 
nulls run canteens and piovide facilities foi recreation 

The Madura Mills Co , Madura, have made excellent arrangements 
for medical aid ior their workers There is a well-equipped dispensary 
under a full-time qualified doctoi A separate dispc usury is provided in 
the workers’ colony Arrangements have also been made for hospital 
treatment of the workers at a local hospital and the nulls have equipped 
the hospital with a modern X-ray plant at their own cost. Resides a 
creche with special aoeommodationfoi children of different ages maintain¬ 
ed at the Mill premises W'hieh supplies milk, food, fruits, etc , free of cost, 
a cr4che is also attached to the school in the workers’ colony The 
Madura Mill Workers’ Co-operative Stores has a membership of 11,500 
and the Board of Management of the StoreB consists of a representative of 
the Mill, a representative of the Union and three elected representatives 
of the workers. To promote thrift among the workers a Workers’ 
Savings Fund has been introduced the membership of which was, m 
October 1949, 14,951 and the average annual contributions by the Mills 
to the Fund over Rs 160,000. The Mills have also a system of granting 
pensions to those workers who have put in over 30 years’ service amounting 
to half their monthly wages and a flat rate of Rs 10 by w T ay of dearness 
allowance. There is also a system of gratuity in force Another special 
feature of the welfare work done by the Madura Mills is that it pays a 
monthly subsidy of Rs 5,000 to the Madura Labour Union Welfare 
Association. The Mills have contributed Rs 262,000 up to the end of 
1948 to this Association by way of capital and monthly subsidies. The 
Association is running a school for the education of the workers’ children 
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and is maintaining two Adult Centres for promoting literacy among the 
men and women workers. Besides the school maintained by the Associa¬ 
tion, the Mills also maintain a school at tho workers’ colony the strength 
of which is over 800 

Jute Mill Industry 

Tho only employers’ organisation which has undertaken direct 
responsibility for organising welfare work for its member units is tho 
Indian Jute Mills Association It has organised six labour welfare 
centres situated at Serampore, Bhadreswar, Kankmarah, llazinagore, 
Titaghur and Sibpore These centres provide both indoor and outdoor 
recreational facilities for workers. Inter-null volley-ball, badminton and 
football tournaments are regularly organised. Each centre has a 
wireless set and in some centies diainatic Bounties and music classes 
have been organised The welfare centres arc regularly supplied with 
newspapers and some centres have organised their own libraries On 
holidays the welfare centres arrange elaborate programmes for the enter¬ 
tainment of the workers and their children A free milk canteen and a 
free dispensary arc attached to the Titaghiu centre The Association 
maintains pumary schools attached to each welfare centre where consider¬ 
able attention is paid to tho physical development of the children by 
encouraging outdoor games Special sewing and cooking classes are 
also conducted for the beneht of tho girls Ten scholarships, each of the 
value of Rs 200 per year, are awarded for encouraging technical education 
among the children of the mill employees A Women’s Welfare Society 
has been staited for the Titaghur Group of Mills which organises regularly 
socials for women workers as also a baby show every year. Tho Kanki- 
narah and Titaghur Centies have also staited Zenana Clubs foi the 
benefit of the women woi kers The women are taught sowing and cooking 

Other activities of the Association include regular vaccination and 
inoculation of children against epidemic diseases and the financing of the 
two V D Clinics started by Government at Bhatpaia and Serampore. 
The Association’s expenditure on account of welfare work amounted to 
nearly Rs 70,000 during 1948 

Besides the activities undertaken by tho Indian Jutc Mills Association, 
tho individual member mills are also devoting attention to the welfare of 
tho workers From information made available by the Association it 
would appear that out of a total of 68 member mills, 67 have provided 
dispensaries while four of these maintain hospitals as well Thirteen 
mills have provided maternity clinics and 25 maintain creches Canteens 
are provided in 28 mills and schools are run iu 22 Twenty mills have 
made arrangements for tho recreation of the workers. 

Engineering Industry 

Several large firms in the engineering industry have been undertak¬ 
ing a number of labour welfare activities With the enforcement from 
1st April 1948 of tho Engineering Tribunal’s Award in West Bengal, 
conditions of service as also labour welfare work have been somewhat 
standardised One significant feature about the engineering industry is 
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that firms employing 100 or more workers, particularly those m the 
membership of the Engineering Association of India, have adopted a 
scheme of compulsory contributory provident fund and those employing 
less than 100 woikeis have adopted a scheme of gratuity As far as 
engineering films m West Bengal aie concerned this has been made 
obligato! v by the teams of an aw aid Some of the large firms provide a 
dispensary ior the benefit of the workeis and several run canteens 
Educational and recreational facilities are also provided by some con¬ 
cerns. 

The welfare measures undeitakeuby the Tata Iron and Steel Comp¬ 
any, Jamshedpur, deserve special mention The C< mpany maintains a 
well-equipped up-to-date hospital piovidmg 400 beds There are 
besides, 8 dispcnsancs in different paits of the town and an infectious 
diseases hospital Employees and their familie-. are given free treatment 
The women’s send ion of the hospital is under qualified Lady Medical 
Officers and provide a maternity and childien’s ward Theie is also a 
Maternity and Child Welfare Oigamsation with a number of climes m 
various pai t«of the tow n to look aften the f,undies ot the poot et employees 
An annual Health and Bain Show is also otgamsed 

Special attention is also paid to education The* (\)mpany maintains 
3 High Schools, 10 Middle Schools and 30 Pinnary Schools m addition to 
9 Night Schools and one Technical Night School Tho Company has 
recently restarted adult litcrac y classes m vauous parts of tho town. 
The total budget of the Education Department is now nearly Rs It lakhs 
a year. 

Several playgiounds equipped with clnldien’s play-equipments such 
as see-saw r s, sw mgs, giant slide's, etc , have boon provided Various mtor- 
depaitmental tournaments m athletic^ and indoor and outdoor games are 
conducted The opening of 12 labour welfaie centres in the \anous 
parts of the town each providing an attiactivo reading room and libiary, 
indoor and outdoor games, lectmes and debates, musical and dxamatic 
performances, etc , has been decided upon 

A Radio Relay Transmission System providing 9 loudspeakers dis¬ 
tributed in various paits of the town, fioo < moma shows held in the open 
m cliflercnt localities, etc , are some of tin 1 othei activities, sponsored 
by the Company 

Inside tho works the-Company runs two large Hotels providing a 
variety of dishes suited to the tastes of diffident classes of employees A 
number of rest houses for tho women employees and creches for their 
babies are provided In the rest houses adequate facilities are provided 
for women to bathe and wash clothes Boap is provided free The 
crechos are undei the chai ge of trained matrons Under nourished babies 
are given milk and biscuits free ot chaigo 

The Steel Corporation of Bengal and the Indian Iron and Steol Co. 
havo also made very good arrangements for the welfare of their 
employees. 
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Paper Industry 

In the paper industry, all mills provide dispensaries generally under 
the charge of full-time medical officers and treatment is given free to the 
employees Creches are provided m those mills which employ women 
workers All mills provide canteens which are, m some cases, subsidised 
by the companies Some mills provide facilities for the education of 
workers’ children Wherever possible Co-operative Societies are en¬ 
couraged and in many cases their establishment cost is borne by the 
Companies Several mills have established Workcis’ Clubs and have 
made arrangements tor games Provident fund or gratuity schemes 
exist in several of the mills 

Cement Industry 

The cement factories in India, particularly those b< longing to the 
Associated Cement Compames, are devoting a good deal ot attention to 
the welfare of their w orkers Hospitals and < lispetisarie, under the charge 
of qualified doctors, properly organised creches, canteens and sports and 
recreation clubs constitute some of the welfare activities undertaken. 
Provident funds exist m all the factories 
(it) Mines 

Welfare Work m coal and mica mines is undertaken by the respective 
Welfare Funds Details of the activities of those Funds aro given in a 
subsequent section 

On the Kolar Gold Field, in Mysore, welfaie work on an organised 
scale has been in existence for many years A comprehensive tree health 
service, free maternity homes, subsidies for foodgrams and progressive 
educational and recreational facilities are the chief features of the welfare 
work undertaken by the employers The Kolar Gold Field hospital 
contains 250 beds with two operation theatres, two X-ray plants, a 
bacteriological and pathological laboratory, etc Five maternity homes, 
fully equipped and staffed, provide maternity and ante-natal and post¬ 
natal caie to the wives of the w orkers The Companies provide 18 primary 
schools for the education of the children and run 13 night schools tor adult 
education Ten sports clubs, each equipped with radio, reading room and 
library and facilities lor indoor and outdoor games, are provided Each 
mine has, besides, one fully equipped drama hall Free Cinema shows 
and musical broadcasts through loud speakers are arranged m the workers’ 
colonies 


(in) Plantations 

Medical facilities on tea gardons in Assam and Bengal may be classi¬ 
fied under three mam types the dispensary, the garden hospital and the 
group hospital All gardens maintain a dispensary with a doctor or 
compounder Most of the largo estates also maintain a garden hospital 
equipped to deal with all but the more serious illnesses Certain groups 
of gardens co-operate to maintain Medical Associations in charge of a 
Principal Medical Officer with a staff of qualified doctors under him. Some 
of these Associations run a group hospital larger and more fully equipped 
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than the garden hospitals, to which serious cases are sent for treatment by 
gardens m the membership of the Association The Group Hospital is 
also a feature ot medical facilities provided in tea estates in South India 
particularly in the Anamallais and the Wy naad Nearly all the large tea 
estates and somo of the coffee estates have provided estate dispensaries 
under qualified doctors and some maintain hospitals The smaller es¬ 
tates also provide free medical attention to their employees by arranging 
for their treatment m Local Fund or Government hospitals or with 
private medical practitioners 

Although the provision of up-to-date cicelies under qualified nurse? 
is the ex< epl ion 1 ather than the lule, most of the large estates, particularly 
m South Tndia, have made arrangements for taking care of children while 
their mothers ore .it work The children are cared for either in improvised 
cicelies or some old women arc engaged to look alter them in the workers’ 
quarters In some ca<*es free food and milk arc Fupplied to the children 
Several estates maud am schools for t he education of the workers’ children 
and a few have organised night, classes for the education of adults 
According to the report of the Diieetor of Public Instruction, Assam, 
20,028 cluldien out of a total of 480,597 children living on the tea estates 
of Assam during 1947-48 were attending .-ebook The number of schools 
in the gardens during the year w'as 407 Facilities for recreation are not 
provided except in a few cases Where they are provided, thoy consist 
of a radio, occasional cinema shows and musical concerts and outdooi 
games such as football, hockey and volley-ball Canteens for wrorkmcn 
are rare in the plantations 

In the Anamallais plantation area in the Madras Province an Estate 
Workers Co-operative Panic has been opened for encouraging saving and 
thrift habits among estate workers The Government of India and the 
Government of Madras have sanctioned a sum of 11s 3,000 as a free grant 
to meet the establishment and contingent charges for the first year of its 
working The services of a senior Inspector of the Co-opeiative Depart¬ 
ment whose pay and allowances are met by the Madras Government have 
been placed at the disposal of the Bank for its day to day administration. 
In October 1949 its membeiship stood at 450 The share capital was 
Es 4,058 , the thrift fund amounted to Kb 3,040 and current and other 
deposits w r ere Ks 3,841 

A sickness benefit of 9-|- annas per day for a maximum period of 14 
days in a year is being paid in Noitli India Besides this cash payment, 
the workers are given the benefit of the usual food concessions In South 
India a sickness 1 enefit of 12 as per day ib being paid m the tea and most 
of the coflee and rubber estates Maternity benefit, at the rate of ll£ 
annas m North India with the usual food concessions and 12 annas in 
South India, is paid for a period of 8 weeks In Bengal, however, under 
the Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Act, 1948, maternity benefit is 
payable for a period of 12 weeks 

(iv) Railways 

The Railways maintain hospitals, dispensaries and X-ray, bactcriolo 
gical and inoculation Departments at places where a large number o_ 
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their staff are employed Besides, travelling Assistant Surgeons tour the 
areas allotted to them to meet the requirements of employees scattered 
over the line. The medical staff on Railways consist of District Medical 
Officers, Assistant Medical Officers and Assistant Surgeons, X-ray and 
laboratory specialists, nurses, dispensers,^sanitary staff and anti-malana 
staff The functions of the Medical Department include both pieventive 
and prophylactic treatment as well as care^of maternity, child welfare 
and nutrition 

The Railways have made provisions for the education of the children 
of their employees by running schools and giving scholarships and board- 
ships Most of the Railways maintain institutes and clubs providing 
facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation 

At the end of the year 1947-48 there were 26 canteens on the Railways 
to provide inexpensive and nourishing meals or snacks to the workers 
On an average 26,000 employees were making use of the e canteens 

Through the grainshop organisation the railway worker has been 
protected to a large extent against the rise in, the cost of living Towards 
the end of 1947-48 there were m all 6,471 grainshops, including 152 mobile 
shops, functioning and the total number of ration card holders was 862,000 
With the enforcement of the new scheme as the result of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Railway Grainshops Enquiry Committee from 1st January 
1949 only those who opt for gramshop concessions in lieu of part of dear¬ 
ness allowance are entitled to the benefit of the gramshop The Rail wav 
Board, therefore, suggested that wherever possible grainshops should be 
combined si as to cater to not less than' 400 registered customers and 
where this is not possible they should be closed 

Almost all the Railways have provident fund or gratuity schemes for 
the benefit of their employees 


(v) Ports 

In all major ports there arc well equipped dispensaries, with qualified 
doctors The Bombay Port Trust maintains seven dispensaries and the 
Calcutta Port Trust runs two hospitals and three dispensaries The 
Bombay and Calcutta Ports have provided canteens serving tea and 
light refreshments and also cooked food for the benefit of the workers 
Similar canteens on a co operative basis are run by the employees m the 
other major Ports. 

The Calcutta Port Commission maintains nine primary schools The 
Bombay Port Tru a t runs three primary schools m different areas where 
their employees live The opening of n ght classes for the workers in two 
of these schools has been recently sanctioned During the year 11 
literacy classes were conducted m the quarters of the workmen by the 
Bombay City Social Education Committee. 

Facilities for workers’ recreation are provided by the Calcutta Port 
Commission, Vizagapatam Port and the Bombay Port Trust Tho 
Bombay Port Trust has provided a play centre at Wadala quarters 
providing indoor and outdoor games for men and children. It also main¬ 
tains two welfare ccntics one for men and children and the other for women 
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and children A 16 mm cinema equipment is also maintained by the 
Port Trust Other activities of the Bombay Poit Trust include main¬ 
tenance of reading rooms, sewing elassis, handicrafts and nursery classes 
The Vizagapatam Poit has a Gymkhana Club the activities of which 
include a library, reading room and indoor and outdoor games Annual 
sports for the workers and their children are a regular feature An 
amateur Dramatic Association is also functioning at the Poit 

All the major Ports hav * provident fund schemes There arc co¬ 
operative credit societies at the Bombay, Calcutta and the Vi/agapatam 
Ports. The Calcutta Port has, be ados, a loan fund from which permanent 
Class IV staff can obtain loans repayable m 30 instalments. 

(w) Seamen 

The Indian Sailors’ Home in Bombav ian accommodate 500 men 
The new Indian Seamen’s Hostel, which has been completed, can accom¬ 
modate another 500 men The Bombay Pott Trust make an annual grant 
of Rs 3,000 towaids one prophylactic clinic in Alexandra Dock, which is 
run by the Bombay Social Hygiene Council The Government of India are 
also running a clinic for seamen at Bombay and some beds liave been 
reserved in the local hospitals for seamen In Calcutta, a small hostel 
providing accommodation for about 50 seamen is being run by the 
Merchant Seamen’s Amenities Fund Committee A scheme for the 
construction of a Seamen’s Home in Bcliala which will accommodate 
1,000 seamen is under way There is a seamen’s clinic in the dock area 
run by the Government of India and arrangements for hospital tioatment, 
similar to those m Bombay, also exist A tea stall and a dry canteen 
for seamen have been opened m the shipping oJhce in Calcutta A cooked 
food canteen has also been staited in the Indian Seamen’s Hostel at Wat- 
gunge, Calcutta, under the control of the Meichant Seamen’s Amenities 
Fund Committee In Bombay, a canteen for seamen has been opened m 
the Fort Street by the Government of India 

(en) Central Public Works 

In the Central Public Works Department, wherever workers are 
employed m largo numbeis a Sub-Assistant Surgeon is posted as pait cf 
the public works establishment and be is supplied with netcssaiy drugs 
and medicines Otherwise, the responsibility for providing medical aid 
to the workers is that of the contractois A septate labour rationing 
establishment has been set up by the Central Public Workf Department 
for supplying ration to the woikers scattered over the various W'orks 
The permanent w T ork-charged staff is entith d to pension Work-charged 
men who have completed three gears’ continuous scivitc have been given 
the benefit of a contubutory provident fund Membership u compulsorv 
for workers getting a wage of Rs 20 ormoie per month and optioral for 
those getting wages between Rs 10 and Rs 20 pm 

(vm) Municipalities 

Only some municipalities have taken special measures to provide for 
the welfare of the workers The Kanpur, Ajmer, Madras, Mathurai and 
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Calcutta municipalities maintain Co operative Credit Societies. The 
Bombay Municipality has a wide net work of welfare activities carried out 
under the supervision of a special welfare department. There are 11 
welfare centres, geneially located in the chawls occupied by the mental 
staff, providing for indoor and outdoor games, educational facilities, film 
shows, etc, for the workers A nursery school and also a maternity 
centre are maintained Co-opeiative Societies have been established in 
each of the wards The Madras Corporation runs a number of mgbt 
schools for adult education m the labour areas. A creche for workers’ 
children and a canteen in the municipal workshop are also maintained. 
A qualified nurse and two women attendants sire m charge of the creche. 
The crcclie consists of two mam rooms, one for infants and the other for 
toddlers behind which are bathrooms for bathing and washing purposes. 
Cradles aie provided m the infants’ section and toys and other equipment 
are provided for toddlers A playground with swings, see saws, slides, 
etc , is also provided The children are given free food and milk and a 
nursery class is also conducted. Poor children studying m Cot potation 
Schools arc given fiee midday meals. The Calcutta Corporation also 
maintains night schools. Facilities for adult education have recently 
been smarted «.’t Delhi. 

Provident fund schemes exist in nearly all municipalities In the 
majority of these only peimanont workers are eligible to contiUnite to 
th<» provident fund and in some an additional condition of a lower income 
limit, generally of lis 20 per month is also laid down 

The Kanpui, Ajmer, Nagpur, Madra-., Calcutta, Lucknow and 
Ahmcdabad municipalities have systems of paying retirement giatuities 
generally to those who aie not eligible to be members of the provident 
fund scheme. 

Welfare work by Workers’ Organisations 

The Assam Branch of the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
lias, n n understood, staited a Social Welfare Institute, with the help 
of a Government subsidy, where it is proposed to tram a few labourers 
fiom each tea estate m social and welfare activities 

The Text'lc Laliom Association, Ahmcdabad runs five dispensaries, 
one Allopathic, one Homeopathic and three Ayurvedic, in different 
localities It also maintains a Maternity Home where during the last 
year 378 confinements took place and over 10,<>00 women and children 
were attended to as out patients. Till last year the Association was 
running a number of schools foi the education of the workers’ children 
but with the introduction of compulsory primary education most of these 
schools were handed over to the Municipality Since then the Association 
is maintaining eight schools in localities which are very backward and 
where regular attendance m schools is rare and m lccalities outside the 
municipal limits A residential school for girls and study homes for boys 
arc special features of the cducat.onal activities of the Association The 
residential school provides both boarding and lodging to the girls but m 
the study homes for boys only lodging and study facilities are provided 
and for meals they have to go to to their homes. The Association also 
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runs six gymnasia under the charge of trained physical instructors and 
conducts a number of readmg rooms and libraries Efforts are also mado 
through specially recruited social workers to inculcate among the workmen 
and their wives and children cultural ideas, modes of happy living and 
clean habits 

The Mill Mazdoor Union, Indore, has started a labour welfare centre 
at Perdeeipura The welfare centre is w oik mg in tlnee sections the 
Bal Mandir (Children’s Section), the Kanya Mandir (Chris’ Section) 
and the Mahila Mandir (Women’s Section) 

In the Jial Mandir children between the ages of 4 and 10 are taugld - 
readme, writing, counting, etc Attention is also devoted to games and 
physical training The section remains open from 11-30 a m to 2-30 p m 
every day Dance, music and soc u) gatherings are arianged from time to 
time for their mreation Theie is also a play ground for children whole 
swings, etc , are provided and children play in the morning and evening 
In the Kanya Mandir , girls belonging to the working claw families 
between the ages of 10 and 16 are given elementary education and taught 
tailoring, knitting, spuming, etc , and given training m hygiene and care 
of children The section remains open iiorn 2-30 to 4-30 p m 

The Malula Mandir , arrange « for lessons m tailoring, spinning, 
knitting, hygiene, care of children, etc , for the licnefit of women workcis. 
Talks on these and ctheT subjects are given from time to time 

Thirtyeight children 12 girls and 20 women regularly attend the 
respective sections of the welfare centre 

Arrangements have albo been made for adult eclueation by running 
night classes and a library and reading room A welfare centre has been 
recently started at the Snehlata Labour Camp where a garden with lawns 
has been laid out In the Mazdoor Club arrangements have been made lor 
indoor and outdoor games. 


2. Housing 

The devc lopments in the field of industrial housing in respect of the 
construction pre-grammes of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
employers, etc, during the year are briefly described m the following 
paragraphs. 

In April 1948 the Government of India announced as pm b of their 
industrial policy their decision to construct one million workers’ houses 
in ten years and to constitute a Housing Boaid for the purpose, tho ccst 
being shared m suitable proportions between Government, employers 
and labour, the share of labour being recovered in the form of a reason¬ 
able rent. It was proposed that the Central Government should advance 
loans to serve as capital required for the construction and that the re¬ 
curring charges which were estimated at 7J per cent (3 per cent interest, 
2 per cent sinking fund and 2£ per cent maintenance charges) should bo 
shared by workers (3 per cent in the shape of rent), employers (1J per 
cent.), Cen f ral Government (2 per cent) and Provincial Governments (1 
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per rent) On further consideration, it was decided that the capital 
required for industrial housing should be provided as a loan to the ex¬ 
tent of two-thirds by the Central Government and one-third by the Pro¬ 
vincial Government or an employer sponsored by the laHer The Cen¬ 
tral Government’s loan would be fr?e of interest and is to be repaid by 
the Provincial Governments within a period ot 25 years by building up 
a sinking fund for the purpose The Provincial Government would be 
required to obtain the approval of the Central Government to the stand- 
ar 1 of how mg anil to the areas m which the houses will be con a tmcte 1 
The employers’ contribution will be m the form of rent for qu irt en al¬ 
lotted to their workeis and the rent so charged should not exeeed 3 per 
cent ot the total cost The employees’contribution will be m the shape 
ot rent for the quar f ers allotted to them One house, as long as the 
present housing shortage lasts, will be shared by two workers, each of 
whom will pay 10 per cent of his wages as rent In other words the 
rent of each house would be ibout 20 per cent of a workers’ wage sub¬ 
ject to the limit of per cent of the capital cost involved 

The scheme was circulated to the various Provincial Governments 
for eliciting opinions They were also a'deed to notify their programmes 
of industrial housing, their requirements of a capital loan from the Cen¬ 
tral Government, etc. 

So far, only Bombay, the East Punjab, and the Bihar Governments 
have i eplied that the scheme is aecejitable to them They also asked for 
loans under its terms Although it was intended to allot fi crores for the 
curront year and 15 crores for the next year for the implementation of 
the scheme, owing to the detenoration of the financial situation, it was 
possible to allot only 1 croro for the current year The various problems 
connected with Government’s plan for industrial housing such as how to 
allot the Central Government’s grant for housing, whether any alterna¬ 
tive method should be adopted to meet the urgent need for industrial 
housing etc., are under consideration 

In Bombay Province an Act setting up the Bombay Housing Board 
was passed m October 1948 and the Board was constituted m January 
1949 A programme for constructing 9,500 tenements (including 1,500 
tenements in reconditioned military hutments) at an approximate cost of 
Rs 5 5 crores has been approved by Government Of the total 9,500 
tenements, 5,800 are in Bombay and Bombay .Suburbs, 2,000 m Ahmed- 
abad, 800 in Sholapur and 900 in other places such as Hubli, Poona and 
Surat In addition to dnect construction a sum of Rs 1 erore has been 
set apart by Government for giving financial assistance in f he form of 
loan to Co-operative Housing Societies Up to 30th September 1949, the 
construction of 3,800 tenements was completed and these have been let 
out to industrial labour and to others in low-income groups 

In Indore a sum of Rs 35 lakhs out of tho war profits of the mills 
has been funded into a Housing Fund which is to be utilised for construct¬ 
ing tenements for textile worker?. The houses will be built according to 
the specifications approved by Government. The Government have also 
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sanctioned a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs for tho layout and development of the 
sites which have been acquired near Indore A Housing Commissioner 
has been appointed to carry out this and other housing schemes 

Progress during the year under review in housing provided by private 
employers has been rather slow for various reasons Except m a few 
case.-, almost nothing was done to improve tho quality or the extent of 
housing provided for workers Speaking generally, the present position 
m regard to woikers’ housing may be stated as follows So far as the 
organised factory industries such as cotton, jute, etc , are concerned a 
small proportion of the workers are provided with housing by their 
employers but this proportion as well as the quality of the housing pro¬ 
vided vanes fiom unit to unit Employers such as the Madura Mills 
Co , the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, the British India Cor- 
poiation, Kanpur, etc , have provided housing settlements foT a portion 
of their workers with proper sanitation, water supply, airangements 
for lighting, etc Tho colonies are well laid out. and the houses aie pticca 
and the rents charged are low On the other hand, there are many em¬ 
ployers who have providi d no houses at all or have piovided them for 
only a few of their workers 

In certain industries, such as the cement industry, wlni hare mainly 
located m mral areas where there is no alternative puvate housing avail¬ 
able to the workers, the employers have provided good housing accom¬ 
modation for most of the employees Similarly, ceilam indiistiial em¬ 
ployed such as the Tata Iron and Steel Co , Jamsludpui, employing a 
large propoxtion of workers who are immigrants have pimided housing 
accommodation on a fanly large scale Many stub employeisbesides 
pioviding housing themselves, encourage worker" to build thou own 
ho iv'S on a co-operative basn or by providing free land and/or matcnals 
or by advancing loans for the purpose 

In factory industries in which tho bulk of the units are on a scmi- 
oigamsed scale, e q , le it her goods manufacturing and tanning, no pro¬ 
vision exists for the housing of tho workers except m a few (ases 

In regard to inmos, housing on a fairly large scale has been provided 
The Government, of India have taken up tho question of the improvement 
of tho housmg of the mining community, particularly m the coal mines, 
and created the Coal Mines Labour Housing and General Welfare Fund 
for the purpose of providing suitable housmg and other welfare ameni¬ 
ties on a large and organised scale Details regaiding the houses oons- 
ti ucted by the Fund, housing plans under execution, etc , will be found m 
the section on Coal Mines Housing and General Welfare Fund. In tho 
other mining industries such as Mica and Manganese, housing conditions 
are generally unsatisfactory and little or no provision is made by the 
employers to provide housing for the workers In tho Kolar Gold Field 
m South India, tho employers have provided housmg to about 62 per 
cent, of their workers 

In the tea, coffee and rubber plantations, where there is settled 
labour, the employers generally provide housing to their workers although 
the type of housing and the amenities provided need imnrnvpmflnta 
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The houses provided by the planters in North India are mostly of the 
kuU ha type In South India although pucca houses are provided in seve¬ 
ral estates, their numbers arc inadequate and overcrowding is very much 
in evidence In recent years several tea and coffee ostates in South 
India have been adding to the number of workers’ quarters and replac¬ 
ing old ones 

The question of piovidmg improved houses for plantation workers 
was diseu sed at the hr.A Tripartite Plantation Conference held at New 
Delhi on 8th and 9th January, L947 It came up again for discussion 
at the second session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations held in 
Now Delhi fiom 31st March to 2nd April, 1918 The Industrial 
Committee accepted the proposal for setting up Housing Boards for ac¬ 
quiring and developing areas suitablo for the construction cf houses for 
workers and for raising funds required for building the houses 

The question was also recently diseussod at the meeting of the. Stand¬ 
ing Plantation Committee held fiom 20th to 22nd September, 1919 
Tire Committee was agreed that (xcept for very few ('states the housing 
conditions in Plantations we >"0 very defective and that houses are not pro¬ 
vided act oidmg to the si/o of the famil y It was also agreed that except in 
the cases ol house.-, constructed recently, all houses wcie not provided 
with essential accommodation such as kitchen, bath, water, etc , and that 
they did not also contain toilet, etc Tt was suggested that a Central 
Housing Board should bo constituted with power to condemn the existing 
unsuitable houses and to fix a tune limit for replacing them and that the 
standards of housing should be fixed by the Boaid 

On the railways, housing is generally provided for workers whoso 
duties require their presence near the place oi duty 

The housing provided by Municipalities, especially in big cities, is 
limited to a small proportion of th ic workers 

3. Education 

Details about the edu ational activities undertaken by employers 
and woiker^’ oiganisabions and by certain large industrial employers 
arc given in the section dealing with Welfaie while those regarding 
Technical and Vocational Training will bo found m the chapter on Em¬ 
ployment, Employment Service and Training 

The educational plans of the Central and Provincial Covornmonts 
have been fully descubed in the first issue of the Year Book * Com¬ 
pulsory Basic Education among children of age-group 0-11 has now been 
introduced m selected areas in all the Provinces New Junior and Senior 
Basic Schools have been opened in .->ome of the Provin< es while the others 
are gradually converting the old Primary schools into Basie Schools 
Provision has also been made for training teachers for Basic, Schools 
Adult ( Social ) Education The plans concerning Adult (Social) 
Education, prepared b> the Ministry of Education, weie approved by 
the Provincial Education Ministers’ Conference, held in New' Delhi m 

* The Indian Labour Year Book, 1940, pp 215—217, 
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February 1949. With a view to achieving bhe objectives of this plan, 
the Ministry of Education have set apart a special fund for making 
contributions to the Provinces in proportion to their illiterate popula¬ 
tion The main emphasis according to this plan for the first few vears 
would be on the removal of illiteracy, though duo importance would also 
bo given to post-literacy work and abovo all to social education m gene¬ 
ral. The plan ha-; served as a model for tho Provinces m the prepara¬ 
tion of their own schemes of social education Necessary funds have 
since been allocated to the Provincial Governments for implementing 
their schemes 

The following table gives some statistics about recognised Adult 
Schools in post-partition India (States excluded) for the years 1946-47 
and 1947-48. 

TABLE CXVI 

RECOGNISED ADULT SCHOOLS IN POST-PARTITION INDIA 



1046-47 

1947-48 

No of Adult Schools .. .. .. .. 

5,988 

6,536 

No of sludents enrolled m Bchools 

165,637 

184,035 

Expenditure on Schools 

Rs 993,800 

Rs 1,224,274 


4. Coal Mines Labour Housing and General Welfare Fund 

The Coal Mines Labour Housing and General Welfare Fund has been 
constituted imder tho Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947, details 
of which are given in the chapter on Labour Legislation * The activi¬ 
ties of the Fund during the year 1948-49 are described in this section 
Housing 

Details regarding the plan of the Coal Mines Labour Housing Board 
to build 50,000 houses for coal miners were given in the previous issues of 
the Year Book In Bihar the construction of 750 quarters at Bhuli has 
been completed and the construction of another batch of 750 quarters has 
been taken up Land acquisition proceedings in respect of the site at 
Mohuda where about 9,000 houses are proposed to be built have been 
initiated This scheme is, however, being kept in abeyance as an anti- 
mflationsry me?sure In the Raniganj Coalfield 48 houses have been 
constructed at Bijoynagar and possession of land for the construction of 
about 500 houses has been obtained Construction of more houses will 
be taken up shortly Land acquisition procecdmgs have also been ini¬ 
tiated for acquisition of sites at Nmga and Daburdih where small town¬ 
ships are proposed to be set up For the C P coalfields also a site has 
been selected at Datla on which 500 houses will be constructed Ad¬ 
ministrative approval and sanction for expenditure have been issued for 
the constriu tion of 100 miners’ quarters on this site. 


Pp 71—72. 
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The draft of an agreement to be entered into by the Coal Mines Wel¬ 
fare Commissioner with colliery owners for the construction by the latter 
of miners’ quarters at Colliery sites at the expense of the Fund has been 
made final. 

The functions of the Housmg Board constituted under the Fund have 
been enlarged so as to include preparation of plans and estimates for cons¬ 
truction and execution cf all works of erection, maintenance and repair 
financed from the General Account of the Fund as well 

Hospitals 

One of the principal objects of the Fund is the improvement of pub¬ 
lic health, sanitation and the provision cf medical fai lhties for coal miners 
The two Regional hospitals for the Jhana coalfield at Katras and Tisra 
started functioning from 15th July 1948 and the two hospitals for the Ram- 
ganj coalfield at Chora and Searsole started functioning fiom 1st August 
1948. Although the construction ot Maternity and Child Welfare Centres in 
these places was completed, on account of the difficulties in recruiting 
Lady Doctors with the requisite qualifications, only two of these centres, 
namely those at Katras and Searsole, were functioning Indoor wards 
could not bo opened Ou account of the absence of watei supply and sani¬ 
tary and electrical arrangements. Till the indoor wards of the Regional 
hospitals and the Maternity and Child Welfare Centres start functioning, 
the Fund if. makmg a monthly grant of Rs 5,250 to the Sanctoria. 
Hospital for reservation of 25 beds for the free treatment of the miners. 
From the dates of then functioiung till 31st March i 949 the hospitals treat¬ 
ed a total of 29,019 cases out of which 13,041 belonged to the collieries. 

The Central Hospital at Dhanbad is expeeted to be completed by 
Maich, 1950 Steps have already been taken for the appointment of a 
Medical Superintendent for the Central Hospital and for the procurement 
of the necessary drugs and equipment so that the hospital may start 
functioning as soon as the building is completed 

Two ambulances each have been provided for the Jharia and Rani- 
ganj coal mines for the transport of sick persons and these were in the 
charge of the Jhana and Asansol Mines Boards of Health Three am¬ 
bulances have also been provided for the C P. coalfields Besides the 
X-ray unit installed at the State Railway Colliery Hospital at Gindih 
another X-ray unit has been installed by the Fund at the Barqui hospi¬ 
tal of Messrs Shaw Wallace and Co., for the use of the miners in the 
C.P. coalfields. 

Sanitation 

Annual recurring grants have been sanctioned to the Jhana and Asan¬ 
sol Mines Boards of Health for extending their sanitary services. The 
grants for the year 1948-49 amounted to Rs 43,170 and Rs. 40,000 res¬ 
pectively. The Boards, however, could not spend the full amount with¬ 
in the year and the actual expenditure from the grants ’was Rs. 29,178 
and Rs. 39,273 respectively. 

M9l7MofJL b 
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AnTT-TUBEROULOSIS MEASURES 

It has been decided that the three static clinics proposed to be set 
up for the treatment of tuberculosis should be situated at Chandkunya 
and Katras in the Jharia coalfields and in Searsole in the Ramgan] 
coalfields Dump the year the T B Specialist of the Fund visited seve¬ 
ral colliery hospitals and dispensaries in the Jharn, Ramganj and Giridih 
coalfields and examined mmers suffering from diseases of the lung 
Anti-Malaria Operations 

Anti-malaria operations in the coalfields continued as before under 
the control of the Director, Malaria In: titutc of India, Delhi. With a 
view to making an all-out effort at eradicating the malaria scourge from 
the coalfields, the Advisory Committee decided to give an additional 
grant of Ks. 3 lakhs for the year 1949-50, besides the annual recurring 
grant of Its 10 lakhs, to enable the anti-inalaria organisation to carry on 
intensive operations, on an experimental measure, in the coalfields of Jharia 
and Ramganj It is proposed by the Malaria Institute to intensify con¬ 
trol measures by the "stablishment. of mobile laboratory units for mic¬ 
roscopical diagnosis of ltulam cases and determination of spleen rates 
etc , m selected groups of collieries in the different coalfields, by the ms 
titution of suppressive treatment regimes for infected persons and by in¬ 
creasing the frequency of D D.T. applications and undertaking more 
vigorous anti-larval measures 

Water Supply 

The Ministry of Labour have under examination a scheme of the 
Jharia Water Board for obtaining a perennial supply of water for the 
Jhana coalfields area including water supply for the proposed township at 
Mohuda from the Damodar river through the Damodar Valley Corpora¬ 
tion A similar scheme for the Ramganj coalfields was, however, found 
to be too costly and beyond the resources of the Fund Water supply 
schemes for the Giridih and Bokaio coalfields and for the coalfields in 
the Central Provinces are also under examination 

Pithead Baths and Creches 

The Government further extended the timelimit for the construction 
of pithead baths and creches up to 1st January 1949 and agreed to grant 
a subsidy to those colliery owners who would complete construction by 
that date. Up to the end of March 1949, however, only 37 pithead baths 
and 12 creches were completed Eightyseven pithead baths and 43 
creches were under construction 

Mobile Shop 

The mobile shop maintained under the supervision of the Chief Wel¬ 
fare Officer (Mines) for selling consumer goods at comparatively cheap 
prices to the mine workers sold during the year goods worth Rs. 83,607 
at 289 collieries m Bihar and Bengal which it visited It is proposed to 
provide one more mobile shop exclusively for the Bengal coalfields. 

Mobile Canteen 

The mobile canteen was under the management of the women’s wel¬ 
fare section and vi-uteri, on an average, two collieries a day selling tea 
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and snacks at cheap rates to the labourers. Thp average sales amounted 
to Rs. 21 per day. 

Mobile Cinema 

This was also under the management of the women’s welfaie 
section. The mobile cinema screened 96 free shows for the miners 
in Jhana, Ramganj and Bokaro Coalfields. The mobile cinema 
remained inactive during the monsoon as the shows were given in the 
open air. 

Grants and Subsidies 

The Fund has undertaken to give a non-rei urring grant of 
Rs. 20,000 for the construction of a leper colony of ] 2 beds at JDhanbad 
and an annual recurring grant of Ks 720 por bed for maintenance Out 
of the non-recurring grant Rs. 10,000 has already been paid, A similar 
grant of Rs 25,000 non-recurring and Rs 250 }.er bed for 28 beds recur- 
ung has been sanctioned for the Bengal coalfield A sum of Rs. 450 
as non-recurring and Rs 215 as recurring grant was also paid to the 
Hingir Rampur Coal Co, for the maintenance of a leper clinic attached 
to their mines at Sambalpur (Orissa) The Fund also contributed a sum 
of Rs 14,000 towards the expenses of the third Refrenher Course of 
Training for Colliery Medical Officers of the Jhana and Ramganj coal¬ 
fields 


Women’s Welfare Scheme 

The activities of the Women’s Welfare Section were extended to the 
Bokaro coalfields. A* the end of June 1949 nineteen welfare centres were 
functioning. On an average each cen f ro attract d 25 to 50 children and 
10 to 20 Kamim The ncimal activities of the centres, namely Kinder¬ 
garten School craft classes and welfare propaganda m the Dowrahs are 
progressing satisfactorily In some centres where playgrounds are avail¬ 
able the children have been supplied with play equipment such as foot¬ 
ball, swings and jhoolas. Bhajan and Kirtan are also being arranged re¬ 
gularly at all the centres A mobile bhajan party comprising of 3 sevikas 
is being sent every evening to all the centres by turns and they organise 
bhajans at the centre. 

Handlooms were installed at the centres at Jitpu, Digwadili, Kustore 
and Bansjora and about 10 Kamms were taught weaving at each centre. 
Takli spinning has also been introduced m each centre The mobile 
cinema and the mobile canteen were also under the charge of the wo* 
men’s section. 

Finances of the Fund 

The rate of cess under the Fund during the year was 6 annas per ton 
of coal and coke despatched by rail and of this 1 anna 4 pies was appor¬ 
tioned to the Housing Account and 4 annas 8 pies to the General Wel¬ 
fare Account of the Fund. A tentative scheme for the collection of cess 
on despatches of coal and coke by means other than rail is under examina¬ 
tion. ft 
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The following statement shows the approximate amount collected by 
Government as cess towards the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund in 
the Provinces of Bihar, Bengal, Central Provinces and Orissa during 
1945-46 to 1948-49 and the amoum. actually spent over labour welfare 
activities 

TABLE CXVII 

STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENJ111URE OF r IHE COAI MINES 
LABOUR WELFARE FUND 


Year 

Biliar 

Bengal 

('uittal I'm 
\incis anil Borat 

Onssa 

Receipts | Kxpon 

Receipts 

Evptn 

iliture 

Receipts 


Rc- 

Fxpcn 

iliture 

1 1145 46 

1 1046-47 
1947 4? 
1048 49 

Kb i Ks 

,1,165,571 294,917 

2,339 361 935,142 

4,78714)5 1,845,788 

1 » 14,500 I 4,097 170 

Ks 

1,847,018 

1,108,830 

‘,oi2,iro 

2 154,205 

Rs 

282,813 

862,118 

1,472,818 

868,821 

I'd 

377,188 
222 079 

5 lb r 9l 
68 r s (to 

Rs 

108,717 
117,481 
120,4 17 
| 218 226 

Rs 

23 568 
12,832 
31,291 
30.2MI 

11s 

878 

l.tal 

14,027 037 1 7,103,217 

8 11 1,161 

1 186 61(1 

1 721, If 8 

| 561,81 1 

| 07,041 

878 


5. Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund w.n constituted under th'J 
Mica Mini's Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1940 The activities of the Fund 
during the period April 1948 to March 1949 are briefly described below 

Bihar —The arrangement for the reservation of beds m the Kodarma 
hospital for the treatment of mica mine is was continued and during the 
year 108 mica miners were admitted in the hospital for treatment Dis¬ 
pensaries were opened at Dhab and Dhorakola Suitable sites were 
selected at Dhab, Dhorakola and Tisi i loi the construction of permanent 
dispensaries The question of opening a dispensary at Ganpatbagi is 
under consideration A site was selected at Karma for setting up a Cen¬ 
tral Hospital and a Child Welfare Clime and arrangements for acquisi¬ 
tion of land, etc , were completed Arrangements for providing tw o mobile 
medical units for giving medical relief to the mineis at their places of 
work are well under way A pre hminaiy survey was conducted in con¬ 
nection wi*h the introduction of anti-malaria measures in the mica fields. 

With a view to augmenting existing water supply it was decided to 
sink four wells, one each at Dhorakola, Kaphi, Daliour and Klialaktambi 
Work has already started at the fust two sites 

A mobile shop has been intioduced to supply consumer goods to the 
mica miners at comparatively cheap prices During the year the shop 
visited 221 mines and sold goods worth over Ks 9,000 Vegetable 
seeds were distributed among a large number of miners free of cost to 
encourage them to grow vegetables m their compounds and to improve 
the nutritive value of their diet 

A mobile cinema van has been purchased for screening free cinema 
shows in the mica fields 

Madras - Hospital- for the treatment of mica miners were opened at 
Syadapuram and Kahchedu. A dispensary was opened at Gudur and it is 
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proposed to shift this dispensary shortly to the actual mining areas 
Three maternity centres were star ed at Syadapuram, Utukur and Talu- 
pur. The mid-wives appointed by the Fund went round the mines and 
visited expectant mothers every day An ambulance van was also 
placed in the mica fields for transporting victims of mine accidents to the 
hospitals. 

Three sites have been selected for sinking wells to provide drinking 
water to the miners and a scheme for augmenting the existing water 
supphes at Gudur is under consideration A scheme for the opening of a 
provision store for the supply of foodgrams and other provisions to mica 
miners at controlled prices is also under consideration 

Two radio sets have been installed at Gudur and Talupur and it is 
proposed to instal radio set> at threo more centres At Talupur and 
Utukur regular games were organised The ambulance va n was fitted with 
microphone and gramophone equipments and used for the miners’ enter¬ 
tainment when it was not required for ambulance work 

Two elementaly schools were started at Kahehedu and Talupur 
and a night school for adults was opened m Gudur 

Finances of the Fund 


The finances of the Fund arc derived from a 2£ per cent ad valorem 
customs duty on all mica exported from the country On the basis of 
the average production of mica duung 1944, 1945 and 1940 the various 
mica producing areas are entitled to share the proceeds of the Fund in 
the following proportion 


Bihar 





69 5% 

Madras 





10 3% 

Rajasthan 





16 0% 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Trayancore Cochin 





2 9% 





1 o% 

Other areas 





0 3% 


The statement of accounts of the Fund foi 1948-49 and 1949-50 is as 
shown below 


TABLE CXVII 

INCOME AND EXPEND] LURE Ob THE MICA MINES WELFARE bUND 


Yrnr 

1013 10 


" | 


ipta 

| Expcndituio 

Ki a r 


1 Us A V 

1,7911.017 11 li 

In Bihar 

101,640 14 9 


In Madras 

14,722 12 11 

1,170,1191 2 0 | 

Closing Balance . 

! 2,859, }»5 1 10 

2,975,708 II l> 


2 97->,708 Id b 

1,500,000 O O i 

Estimated ex¬ 


1 

penditure dunng j 



the year —• ' 



Bihar 

414,800 0 0 


Madras 

289,500 0 0 



004,300 0 0 
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6. The Coal Mines Provident Fund Soheme 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme has been framed by the 
Government of India under Section 3 of the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. The scheme applies to the coal mines m 
Bihar and West Bengal with effect from 12th May 1947 and to those m 
the Central Provinces and Berar and Orissa from 10th October 1947.* 

Under the Scheme every employee in a coal mine to which this scheme 
applies is required to become a member of the Fund immediately after 
the end of the quarter following any quarter in which he qualifies for 
bonus under the Coal Mines Bonus Scheme f The scheme does not in¬ 
clude employees whose basic wages exceed Rs 300 per month but if the 
basic wages of a member exceed Rs 300 after he has joined the Fund he is 
required to continue his membership. 

Contribution to the Fund, both in respect of the members’ as well as 
the employers’ share are payable by the employer but he can deduct 
from their wages the employees’ share of the contribution The following 
are the rates of contribution payable by employers as well as members 


In respect of monthly rated employees 


Basio wages for the month 

Rate of con¬ 
tribution 
per week 


Rs. A. p. 

Up to Rs 10 

0 10 0 

Over Rs 10 and up to Rs 16 

10 0 

Over Rs 16 and up to Rs 24 

18 0 

Over Rs 24 and up to Rs 36 

2 0 0 

Over Rs 38 and up to Rs 64 

3 0 0 

Over Rs 64 and up to Rs 72 

4 0 0 

Over Rs 72 and up to Rs 88 

6 0 0 

Over Rs 88 and up to Rs 104 

6 0 0 

Over Rs 104 and up to Rs 120 

7 0 0 

Over Rs 120 and up to Rs 136 

8 0 0 

Over Rs 136 and up to Rs 160 

9 0 0 

Over Rs. 160 and up to Rs 176 

10 0 0 

Over Rs 176 and up to Rs 200 

12 0 0 

Over Rs 200 J 

1 

16 0 0 


In respect of other employees 


Basio wages for the week 

Rate of 
contribution 
per week 


Annas 

Up to Re. 1 

Nil. 

Over Re. 1 and up to Rs. 2 ... 

2 

Over Rs. 2 and up to Rs. 3 .... 

8 

Over Rs 3 and up to Rs 6 .. 

4 

Over Rs. 6 and up to Rs. 7 

6 

Over Rs 7 and up to Rs. 0 

8 

OverRs0anduptoRs.il.. 

10 

Over Rs. 11 .... 

12 


* The soheme has been extended to the coal mines in Assam and Taloher with effeot 
from 1st July 1040 and to those m Rewa and Korea with effeot from 1st January 1060 


f For details regarding qualification for bonus please see the Indian Labour Gazette, 
August 1048, pp. 88—01. 
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Contributions to the Fund are payable by affixing contribution stamps 
to the cards of the members concerned These stamps have been special¬ 
ly printed and are sold to employers through selected treasuries an 1 post 
offices. In respect of the period before 1st October 1948, members’ 
contribution to the Fund was deducted by the employers from the bonus 
payable under the Coal Mines Bonus Scheme and the employers were re¬ 
quired to deposit the amounts so deducted into a Government treasury 
together with an equal amount on account of the employers’ contribution 
and an administrative charge of 5 per cent calculated on the total 
amount of the employers’ and members’ contribution 

A member may withdraw the full amount standing to his credit in 
the Fund only on perm-ment retirement from sen ice in the coal mining 
industry at any time after attaining the age of 50 years or on retirement 
on account of permanent and total disability A member who has not 
attained the age of 50 years may, however, be permitted to withdraw the 
amount standing to his credit in the Fund if he has migrated for perma¬ 
nent settlement abroad or has not been employed in any coal mine to 
which this scheme applies for a continuous period ot not less than one 
year Before, however, the withdrawal is allowed, the full amount of 
the employers’ contribution and interest thereon will be forfeited to the 
Fund if the period of membership is less than ten years If the period of 
membership is 10 years or more but less than 25 years only half the 
amount of the employers’ contributions and interest thereon will be so 
forfeited * 

Up to the end of September 1949 a sum of Rs 8,993,725-10-10 was 
collected on account of back contributions and sale of contribution 
stamps 

* For further details of the scheme please see the Indian Labour Gazette, March 1949 
pp 642—43. 




CHAPTER IX 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


India has been and continues to be a predominantly agricultural 
country. According to the 1931 Census, agriculture was the mam source 
of livelihood of 67 per cent, of the population of undivided India. The 
term * agricultural labour ’ is not easy to define because it refers to all 
those who are employed m agriculture in return for wages in cash or m 
kind. Such persons may or may not own land It was estimated during 
the 1931 Census that the strength of agricultural labourers employed m 
this country was about 33 million According to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture the total strength of agricultural labour in the Indian Union, includ¬ 
ing Hyderabad State, was 34 million in 1948 

Employment in agriculture is mostly seasonal ami intermittent in 
character. The workers cannot be classified according to the degree 
of skill and the only basis of classification can be the duration of em¬ 
ployment Agricultural workers may be employed permanently on a 
part-time basis, for a season, or casually according to the exigencies of 
work. The duration of employment varies with the character of the crop 
and the system of cultivation which is adopted For instance, in the 
canal irrigated tiacts of the North West Region and the wheat tracts of 
the North West and Central Regions of the U P , the maximum period 
for which a worker is occupied m agriculture comes to roughly nine 
months in a year while it is only four months in a yeai in the non-wheat 
tracts of tho Eastern Region 

Hours of Work 

Hours of work are not regulated by legislation The working hours 
are generally from sunrise to sunset although for certain operations, such 
as ploughing, irrigating and reaping, the hours may be different Plough¬ 
men work either at a stretch with a rest interval or work m two shifts, 
one m tho morning and one m the evening, with a break ol four to six 
hours Labourers employed in lift n rigation work in shifts of one or two 
hours at a time It is usual to employ two sets of labourers for this w ork, 
one for lifting the water and the other for canalising it through tho channels 
to the fields 


Agrarian Legislation 

A considerable amount of legislation has been enacted recently for 
improving tho lot of the peasantry Important measures enacted m this 
connection are briefly reviewed below. 

The Government of India have promulgated the Ajmer-Merwara 
Agrarian Relief Ordinance, 1949, to provide special measures to prevent 
agrarian disputes and to afford immediate relief to the tenants m 
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respect of rent, impositions and allied matters The Zamindari 
Abolition Act of Madras aims at the acquisition by Government of 
2,800 Zamindari estates and 3,500 Inamdan estates comprising about 
14 million acres of land, in tho Province In Bihar the Estate 
Management and Tenure Bill has now become law and it empowers the 
Government to take over the management of estates and tenures which 
they consider necessary The Government of West Bengal have decided 
that in case of bnrga (lease system of cultivation), the produce, after 
deducting the value of the seeds supplied, should bo equally distributed 
amongst the owimr, the leaseholder and those who provide ploughs, 
bullocks and manure The settlement of minor disputes is to be effected 
by the District Col lee tors in consultation with the Bhag Control Committee 
which is to be constituted at once for each subdivision 

Similarly in the U P , the Agricultural Tenants (Acquisition of 
Privileges) Act, 1949 has provided for voluntary payments of ten times 
then annual rent by tenant? upon which they will be entitled to a reduction 
in their rents by half and will enjoy complete protection from eject¬ 
ment on any ground whatsoever This in effect gives thorn immediately 
tho substance of bhuimdhnn rights as contemplated m the 17 P Zammdai i 
Abolition and Land Reforms Bill, 1949 

Among tho Indian States, in Kashmir the Land Alienation Ordinance* 
1948, was promulgated for restricting the allocation of agricultural lands* 
The Ordinance prohibits alienation of agricultural lands except with the 
permission of the Revenue Minister or anv other Officer authorised by him 
m this behalf In Hyderabad, Government have under consideration 
proposals for the abolition of Jagxrdars m the State The object of those 
proposals is to improve the working conditions of agricultural workers 
in the permanently settled tracts wlioie some form of agrestic serfdom and 
rack-renting provail m some of the Estates 

The above measures are intended more for the improvement in the 
sharo of the cultivators and fin a reform m tho land tenure system. 
A measure recently enacted which will be for the direct benefit of agricul¬ 
tural labourers is the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, winch provides for the 
fixation of minimum wages m certain agncultuial employments So far 
as agriculture is concerned, the Act will come into force with effect from 
15th March, 1951 Part II of the Schedule to the Act defines employ¬ 
ment in agriculture as follows 

“ Employment in agriculture, that is to sa\, in anv form of farming, 
including the cultivation and tillage of the soil, dairy farming, the pro¬ 
duction, cultivation, growing and harvesting of any agricultural or horti¬ 
cultural commodity, the raising of live-stock, bees or poultry, and any 
practice performed by a farmer or on a farm as incidental to or in conjunc¬ 
tion with farm operations (including any forestry or timbering operations 
and the preparation for market and delivery to storage or to market or to 
carnage for transportation to market of farm produce) 

Welfare Measures 

Details in regard to welfare measures adopted for the improvement 
of the Jot of agncultural labourers are available only m respect of Orissa. 
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In that Province a Welfare Department has been set up in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Report of the Partially Excluded Areas Enquiry 
Committee (1940) The Welfare work takes the form of the grant of lands 
to aborigines for colonisation, grant of financial assistance, the applica¬ 
tion of co-operative principles to eliminate exploitation of the backward 
classes, provision of stores for supply of daily necessities tor the tribal 
people at fair prices, etc 


Wages and Earnings 

There is little uniformity m regard to agricultural wages and methods 
of payment and these vary not only from Province to Province but from 
district to district and even sub-division to sub-division m the same Pro¬ 
vince For doing the same work low caste workers, women and chi Idren, 
are often paid less than high caste labourers and men In certain occupa¬ 
tions such as cotton picking, rice-pounding, weeding, etc , women workers 
are employed on a large scale but are paid lower rates ot wages than men 
although they are distinctly more efficient 

In the absence of any serial or systematic data regarding wages and 
earnings of agricultural workers tho available information is discussed in 
the following paragraphs according to Provinces, as far as possible 


Bombay 

The Bureau of Statistics and Economics of the Government of 
Bombay have planned a survey into the employment, income and 
expenditure of rural families A pilot survey has been started mthe 
Districts of Belgaum and Ratnagm For some years now the Government 
of Bombay have been collecting and publishing annually statistics ot 
agricultural and non-factory wages on the basis of monthl) returns re¬ 
ceived from representative Talukas m each district of the Province 
These returns, however, do not undergo much sciutiny but the published 
figures for 1944-45,1945-46,1946-47 and 1947-48 for certain types of rural 
labour are given in the table on the next page. 
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During the war the wages of agricultural labour have been rising 
steadily and cash wages have been replacing those in kind m most places. 
The following tabular statement shows the weighted averages of cash 
wages for the whole of the Province of Bombay in 1939 and 1947-48. 



1939 

1947-48 

Rs A. r 

1 

Rs A F. 

F*eld Labour 

Ordinary Labour j 

0 4 5 

0 5 0 

1 2 11 | 
13 5, 


Bihar 


In Bihar the payment of wages in kind is still the rule although cash 
wages are found to prevail m two districts [n Noith Bihar wages are a 
littlo lower than m South Bihar \ccordmg to preliminary enquiries 
made in connection with the Agi cultural Labour Enquiry of the (lovorn- 
ment of India in certain selected villages it was found that m one village the 
“ attached ” labourers were paid 1J seers of paddy pel day and 6 
chattaks of fried nee the cost of v Inch camo to about Ro 0-11 -G per day. 
There was a flat wage rate for men and women Dady wages were being 
paid to tho-o engaged in ploughing, preparatory opeiatious, ti msplan + mg 
and weeding while tho wage tor harvesting was a pie f, e-\vage jt I he rate 
of 2 ‘ polas tor every 29 * polas ' harvested ft was found that the 
cash value of tho daily wages paid to “ attached ’ labourers was lower th m 
the cash value of the wages paid to casual labourers. While the money 
valuo of the wages paid m kind came to Re 0 1 l-G per day the casua 1 
labourers got in all about R-> 1-12-0 per day. 

In another village piece wages were paid for harvesting and threshing 
at the rate of 24 seers of paddy tor every l| maunds of the h irvested eiop. 
The cash value of the wage < amc to about Rs 1-4-0 per day Women were 
employed for transplantation, haivesting ami threshing and their duly 
wage for transplantation w as 1 sr 14 chattaks c f paddy amounting to a cash 
value of Re 0-7-6 approximately In a third villa"* 1 it was found that 
the “ attached ” labourer uas given leans to the extent oi Rs 300 
by the landlord or cultivator free of interest and m lieu ot interest be had 
to work on a bigha of land 11“ is not free to leave lus master until he 
repays his debt. The “attached lahourei is however, paid a daily wage 
in kind for the seasonal work done and is supplied with a mid-day meal 
Casual labourers are generally paid lughei wages than ‘ attached ” 
labourers. The “ attached ” laboure \ are,pud 1 sect Khesari and 1 seei 
Saltu (in all a cash value ot twelve annas per day) while casual labcurers 
engaged in ploughing get a money wage ot Re 1 per day supplemented 
by a seer of rice and a seer of Saltu, the total wage amounting to about 
Rs 1-12-0 per day “ Attached ” labourers employed in preparatory 
operations, sowing and irrigating the fields, are paid three seers Khesari 
and one seer of Sattu. 


One • pola ’ is equal to beers 
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West Bengal 

The available information icgarding agricultural wages in West 
Bengal is given m the following tabular statement. 

TABLE CXX 

AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN WEST BENGAL 


Serial 

No 

Distncts 

Agricultural operations 

Average 
daily 
wage for 
the month 
of May 
1949 

1 

24 PnrganHB 

Ploughing 

Rs a r. 

2 0 11 

2 

Nadia 

Sowing 

2 3 6 

3 

Murehidabad 

Sow in" and Ploughing 

1 9 9 

4 

Burdwan 

Siig.iJi n o harvesting and sowing of lute 

1 12 0 

5 

Birbhum 

Ploughing the field md sowing of paddy 

1 10 0 

6 1 

Bankur-i 

Sowing ot summer oil seeds, tilling ot fields 

1 8 9 

1 7 i 

Midnapore 

and preparation of land for seedlings 
Preparing lands for next crop, sowing of 
jute, v ..ltivation of Aman paddy 
| Sowing ot Jute, weeding ot jute 

1 10 2 

! * 

llooghb 

1 12 1 

9 

Howrah 

| Sowing of Jute, growing of rabi crop 

2 0 2 

10 

Jalpaigun 

Sowing of Aus 

Y\i< ding of .lute, Aus and Maize 

2 8 8 

I ii 

Darjeeling 

1 12 0 

1 IS 

Mftlda 

Cultivation of Jute and Aus 

1 11 0 

1 13 

West Dinajpur 

j Sowing of Jute and Aus 

2 0 6 


For purposes ol tlie Agucultural Enquiry of the Government of India 
five villages were selected m West Bengal for the preliminary enquiry 
and the results arc briefly summarised below 

Village No 1 (Ilooghly Dislt ) —Wages are paid only in cash A’wage 
of Its 2 per day was paid for ploughing whereas for other agricultural 
operations the wage was Rp 1-8-0 pei day. 

Village No. 2 (Nadia Dist) —For the cultivation ol betel leaf the 
wage rates for different operations like planting, watering and plucking 
variod from Re 1 to Rs 2 per day and the cash wage was supplemen¬ 
ted by tbreo chaltaks of fried rice The wage for ploughmen bringing their 
own bullocks and plough was Rs 3 per day and they were given in 
addition three chattafo ot tried rice A ploughman not bringing his 
bullocks was paid Rs 1-4-0 per day with tho supplementary ration in 
kind of three chattaks of fried nee 

Village No. 3 (Midnapur Distt ) —The wages were paid in kind for 
several operations The daily wage rate for weeding and thrashing was 
3 seers 12 chattaks of paddy supplemented by 4 chattaks of tried rice, the 
money value of which woiked out to Re. 0-12-6 pei day. The daily wage for 
transplanting and harvesting was higher Ploughmen bringing their 
own bullocks and plough were paid a cash wage ot Rs. 2-8-0 per day with 
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4 chattaks of fried rice. Those who did not bring their bullocks 
and plough were given a wage in kind of 3 srs. 12 chattels of paddy m 
addition to 4 chattaks of fried rice. 

Village No 4 (24-Parganas ).—The wages were paid in cash at the rate 
of Rs 1-12-0 for ploughing, sowing, transplanting and harvesting. Those 
employed in weeding and threshing received a daily wage of Rs. 1-8-0. 

Village No. 5 (24-Parganas). —Except for ploughmen the rate of 
wages was uniform for all other larming operations. Ploughmen bringing 
their ploughs and bullocks were paid a daily wage of Rs 3 supplemented 
by l/8th seer of fried rice. 

United Province•> 

Detailed information regarding wages and earnings, the various 
perquisites given to agricultural labour, methods of wage payment, hours 
of work, etc, are available in the Report of the Seventh Quinquennial 
Enquiry into Rural Wages which was made m the United Provinces in 
1944 This information is now, however, somewhat out of date and only 
the data collected recently for four villages, two in the Meerut and two m 
the Jhansi District, which were covered in connection with the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Agricultural Labour Enquiry are discussed below. 

Village 1 (Meerut Distt.) —It was found that the “ attached ” labourers 
were paid one rupee a day for ploughing, harrowing, etc The cash wage 
was supplemented by four chattaks of atta and two chattaks of gur. 
Ploughmen employed on a casual basis were paid a cash wage of Rs 2 
per day. 

Village 2 (Meerut Distt )—Cash wages were in vogue for all agricul¬ 
tural operations except for harvesting and threshing “Attached” 
labourers who worked as ploughmen were paid a monthly wage of Rs 20, 
and were given three chattaks of atta every day jThose employed on piece¬ 
work, such as labourers engaged in weeding, harvesting, etc , were given 
eight annas per bigha without any perquisites The piece wage for harvest¬ 
ing was supplemented by 5 seers of the harvested gram for men and 3 
seers for women per day. 

Village 3 (Jhansi Distt.) —Farm servants were paid a daily wage of 
eight annas for ploughing, harrowing, etc The wages for harvesting 
were paid in kind and were 2 srs. 8 chattaks of wheat or grain per day. 
Casual labourers were paid twelve annas per day. 

Village 4 (Jhansi Distt.) —The permanent farm servants were paid 
a monthly wage of Rs. 16 and were supplied with four breads per day. 
They were also granted two bighas of land free of rent. In addition, they 
were given a daily cash wage of ten annas for weeding and 3 seers of grain 
for harvesting. Women were employed as casual workers for weeding and 
harvesting, the rate for weeding was eight annas per day and for harvesting 
2 seers 8 chattaks of the harvested grain. The ploughmen in this village 
worked for ten hours in a day while the labourers engaged in other 
operations worked only for eight hours. 
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Ajmer-Menoara 

The tabular statement below contains information given in the fort¬ 
nightly statement on current wages issued by the Government of Ajmer* 
Merwara 


TABLE CXXI 

AVERAGE RATE OF CASH WAGES IN AJMER-MERWARA 


i 

Type of T abour 

January 

1949 

April 

1949 

August 

1949 


Rs a p 

Rs A P 

Rs A P. 

I Field, Labourers — 




(a) Mon 

12 8 

1 4 0 

1 5 4 

| (6) Women 

1 0 0 

I 1 4 

1 2 4 

(e) Children 

0 10 8 

0 11 4 

0 12 4 

II Herdsmen — 




(a) Mon 

13 0 

13 0 

1 4 0 

(6) Women 

I 1 0 

10 8 

1 1 4 

(r) Childrt n 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 8 

III Other Agricultural Ijabounrs — 




(a) Mon 

1 2 8 

l 4 10 

1 6 4 

(b) Women 

I 0 0 

1 1 0 

l 2 4 

(c) Children 

0 10 8 

0 10 4 

0 12 4 


Sounds -Agricultural Situation in India, Directorate of Economics and Statistics* 
Ministry of Agriculture, New Delhi 


Coorq 

A monthly statement of agricultural wages is issued by the Coorg 
Government The following tabular statement contains the latest in¬ 
formation 


TABLE CXXII 

AVERAGE DAILY CASH WAGES IN COORG 


Type ofLabour 

April 

1949 

July 

1949 

Field Labour — 

Rs A P 

Rs A P. 

Men 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

Women 

1 0 0 

0 14 0 

Children 

0 14 0 

0 12 0 

Herdsmen — 



Men 

1 2 0 

1 8 0 

Women 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

Children 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

Other Agricultural Labour — 



Men 

18 0 

18 0 

Women 

1 2 0 

0 14 0 

Children 

0 14 0 

0 14 0 


Soukcu —Agricultural situation in Tndis, published by Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture, New Delhi, 
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Hyderabad 

Agricultural labourers m Hyderabad belong mostly to the Depressed 
Classes. The tabular statement below gives the daily rates of wages of 
different types of agricultural labourers m 1940 and 1946. 

TABLE CXXIII 

AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN HYDERABAD 


Category of workers 

! 1045 

1 

1940 | 

Ploughmen 

Rs A. P 

0 9 1 

Rs A.? * 

0 3 6 

Sowers and planters — 



Men 

0 10 3 

0 4 1 

Women 

0 5 10 

0 2 6 

Weeders — 



Men 

0 8 2 

0 3 3 

Women . . 

0 5 7 

0 2 6 

Reapers — ! 



Mon ' 

0 12 6 

0 4 3 

Women 1 

0 8 1 

0 2 9 

Agricultural labourers — 



Men j 

0 8 0 

0 3 9 

Women J 

0 5 7 

0 2 3 


Goihxn 


The majority of the agricultural labourers belong to the pulayar 
community. The wage of labourers attached to Jenmie s is 2 edangazhis* 
of paddy for men worth annas and 1 £ edangazhis for women worth 
3f annas In some Jenmmns the wage rate is three edangazhis and two 
edangazhis for men and women respectively The ‘attached” labourers 
are able to earn wages all round the year The labourers of this class 
also receive perquisites in the form of cloth and an extra allowance of 
paddy on three festival days in the year The value of these perquisites is 
aboutRs 10 to Ks 15 per year In addition, free house sites and tha¬ 
tching materials are also supplied During the harvesting season a higher 
wage which ranges from 4 to 5 edangazhis per day is genei .illy paid to the 
“ attached ” labourers They are also supplied with nud-day meals. As 
compared to farm servants casual labourers receive higher wages supple¬ 
mented with gruel during mid-day The wages for casual labourers vary 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-4 0 per day 

Madras ' 

The Government of Madras conducted m 1946 the quinquennial 
census of agnculturaljwage rates m different homogeneous tracts. For 
purposes of this census sowers, transplanters, wceders, reapers, harvesters 
and certain oth r types of labourers were grouped as “ field labourers”. 
The results of the census show that the wages of field labourers both in 
cash and kind had considerably increased during the quinquennium. For 
* A local measure in Cochin ; roughly 1 seer. 
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instance, the average rate of cash wages for men m the Province was Ko 
0-15-1 per day m 1946 as compared to lie 0-4-5 in 1941, while the wages in 
kind amounted to lie 0-12-7 per day in 1946 as compared to He 0-3-11 per 
day during the previous census Women’s cash wages were lie 0-8-11 
per day m 1946 as against Re 0-3-2 m the previous census Despite this 
increase m wage , it would appear from a survey made into rural indebted¬ 
ness in the Madras Province that the condition of agiicultural labourers 
had not improved Thus, the survey showed that while in 1939 theic 
was a surplus of lls 8-15-0 in the annual family budget of the agricultural 
labourers there was a deficit of lls 10-0-0 in 1945 The average annual 
family nv ome of the agiicultural labourer was lls 182-4-0 in 1939 and the 
average expenditure Rs 173-5 0 the corresponding figures for 1915 being 
Its 359-2-0 and Rs 309-8-0 icspcctively 

The following information is based on the e.iqumes made by the 
Ministry of Labour icccntR m two vilhges in Madias 

Village l Farm laboureis, otherwise known as attached labourers 
were paid Rs 8 as monthly wage They w oie also allowed gruel (Kanji) 
in the afternoon and w< re given a pair of dhotis duung the Ponqal festival 
Ploughmen employed on a casual basis w ere paid Re 1 pe day if they 
took their own oxen for ploughing Otherwise, they weie paid a daily 
wage of twelve annas. Other types of workers were paid twelve annas a 
day while women received six annas Casual labourers weie supplied 
with the midday gruel (Kanji) m addition to cash wages 

Village 2 (Malabar Visit )—The attached labourers are allowed duung 
fostaval perquisites in the form of paddy, clothes, etc , worth about lls 5 
and an umbrella The wages paid to them are lower than those paid to 
casual labourers. Those employed m ploughing, preparatory operations, 
sowing, etc , are paid in kind the allowance being 14 to 21 measures per day, 
the money value of which was about Re 0-4-8 to lie 0-7-9 approximately 
The wage for harvesting the crop was I/10'h of the produce The w'omcn 
are paid daily wages of to 1J measures of paddy worth about to 54 
annas Casual labourers employed m ploughing, preparatory operations, 
etc are paid Re 1 per day For irrigating the fields the wage rate is 
R > 1-4-0 per day The daily wage of casual women workers varus from 
Re 0-8-0 to Re 0-10-0 for the different operations 
CP <6 Beiar 

Tn the C P and Berar, Government publish an annual statement of 
rural and urban wages According to the Repoit for the year ending 30th 
June 1947, the wages of almost all lands of laboui showed a rise over the 
previous y< <n in most of the districts In a few districts only cash wages 
arc paid, the usual method of payment being both w'dgcs in cash and in 
kind Tf a worker is employed for the whole season he is given a blanket, 
a jacket and a pair of shoes m addition to his usual wmges At the tunc of 
cane crushing he is also given evexy day a seer of gur The usual cash 
wages for all lands of agricultural labourers vaiy from 11c 0-12-0 to 
Rs 1-8-0 per day The wages of herdsmen and women arc usually lower by 
10 to 20 per cent 
M017UofL 
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During its recent enquiries the Ministry of Labour surveyed the con¬ 
ditions of agricultural labourers m two villages in the Nagpur District. 
The results are as follows 

The labourers employed by big landlords on an annual or half yearly 
basis were given Rs 70 toRs 80 per year In addition, they were given 
3£ to 4 Khandib* of jowar per year Since the price of jowar in 1948-49 was 
Rs. 60 per Kftandi, the total emoluments of farm servants amounted to 
Rs 25 per month approximately 

Male casual labourers received twelve annas to Rs 1-4-0 per day 
while the women and children casual workers received six to eight annas 
per day 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry of the Government of India 
According to Section 3 (l)(a) of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
minimum wages for agucultural labourers have to be fixed by 15th 
March 1951. For this purpose and with a view to ascertaining what 
protective and ameliorative measures could be adopted in regaid to agri¬ 
cultural labourers, the Mimstiy of Labour have undeitaken, in collabora¬ 
tion with the Provincial and State Governments, an all-India enquiry into 
the conditions of agricultural workers A comprehensive questionnaire 
for the purpose was drawn up and an exploratory suivcy in a few selected 
villages is being conducted for the purpose of testing the questionnaire 
and for tbe successful conduct, of the enquiry geneially The preliminary 
enquiry has so far been earned out in a few villages in West Bengal, 
Assam, Bihar, Onssa, the U P, the C. P and Berar Madras and Mysore 
It lias now been decided that the data for the enquiry should relate to 
the current agricultural year and not for the previous year as was origi¬ 
nally decided The questionnaire consists of tluce parts (l) General 
Village Questionnaire, (2) General Family Questionnaire and (3) Intensive 
Family Questionnaire The general village questlonnaue is intended to 

supply the general economic background in the villages selected for en¬ 
quiry In the Geneial Fanil'/ Questionnaire data regarding the size and 
earning strength, main and subsidiary occupations of the earners of all the 
families in the village and the size of the holding wall bo toilet ted The 
Intensive Family Questionnaire will bring in data on employment and ear¬ 
nings of each earner of the family, wages earned from agricultural opera¬ 
tions and from non-agricultural occupations, earnings from forced labour, 
if any, income, details of expenditure on important items of consumption 
and indebtedness For the purpose of the enquiry the country has been 
divided into 23 units and demarcated into homogeneous economic zones 
It has been decided to conduct the enquiry in about 800 villages selected on 
the basis of stratified random sampling The sampling of villages has been 
completed in some Provinces 

TnE I L.O and Agricultural Labour 
The I.L O has been taking interest in agricultural labour for som 
tim< now The first session of the Mixed Advisory Agriculture Committee 
* hhandle- Twenty maund« 
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was held in 1923 and it held thereafter eight regular sessions before the 
outbreak of the War Subsequently a permanent Agricultural Committee 
of the I L 0 was constituted This Committee was re-constituted after 
the War India has taken an active part m the deliberations of this Com¬ 
mittee Mr Sadashiva Prasad, Deputy Secretary, Mimstiy of Labour, 
Government of India, attended the third Session of the Permanent Agricul¬ 
tural Committee held in September 1949, as an Expert Member 

The first session of the Asian Regional Conference of the I L 0 wa 
held in New Delhi in October-Novcmber 1947 One of the resolutions 
passed at this session concerned Wage Policy In pursuance of the deci¬ 
sion of the Governing Body of the IL 0 taken at its 105th session (June, 
1948), an outline report on wage regulation in agriculture and intro¬ 
duction of measures to enhance the earnings of primary producers was 
prepared by the I L Office and sent to the Government of India, Ministry 
of Labour This was followed up by a Consultative Tripartite Meeting 
held in New Delhi under the auspices of the Ministry of Labour, Govern¬ 
ment of India, with the I L 0 representative on 28th December 1948 
with a view to placing a comprehensive report on the subject before the 
second session of the Asian Regional Conference to be held m Ceylon from 
16th to 28th January 1950 

One of the items on the agenda of the second Session is “ points to be 
considered for wage regulation in agriculture and introduction of measures 
to increase the earnings of primary pioduccrs ” 

Forced Labour 

In the last issue of the Year Book it was stated that the Government 
of India had appointed an Officer on Special Duty to study the various 
enactments, etc, on forced labour and to submit a report thereon 
He has now submitted his report which is under the consideration of the 
Government of India The following paragraphs are based on the infor¬ 
mation supplied by him 

Forced or compulsory labour means work or service, whether with or 
without payment, which is expected from a person against his will This 
type of labour may be classified into (1) forced labour requisitioned by 
Government for public purposes under legal provisions, (2) forced labour 
exacted by landlords or creditors and (3) customary forced labour exacted 
by private individuals. 

(I) Forced Labour for public purposes —Forced or compulsory labour 
legally requisitioned by public authorities in the discharge of their duties 
from all classes of persons for public purposes comes under this class 
The following are the instances of this class of forced labour. 

(a) The services rendered by the people may form part of the nor¬ 
mal civic obligations of a citizen, e q , furnishing information 
of the commission of offences to the police or Magistrates, 
apprehending any offender, helping the public servant in the 
discharge of his duties, etc. S 2 
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(6) Certain minor communal services rendered by villagers under 
the l’anchayat Acts, etc , for sanitation or the upkeep of public 
property 

(c) Services rendered by the people m cases of emergencies like fire, 

flood, epidemic, etc , and 

(d) Other services of public utility 

It is found that certain enactments contain some provisions which 
allow or facilitate the use of forced labour for certain purposes The 
Government of India have taken up the question of the amendment of 
these enactments 

2 (a) Forced Labour exacted by Landlords —Work or spivice exacted 
by Zamindars, Malguzars and other non-cultivating landowners or proprie¬ 
tors from their tenants and other inhabitants of the village in their pro¬ 
prietorship comes under this sub-class These landlords arc in fact not 
entitled to anything more than the rent lawfully payable by the tenants. 
All Provincial Governments and certain States have made provisions in 
their tenancy legislation whereby such illegal exaction of labour and * er- 
vicfrom tenants is prohibited and its use made penal In spite of this, 
however, tenants are compelled to do some type of agricultural labour in 
their (landlords’) fields for a number of days in a season or a year either with¬ 
out wages or for very meagre wages Sometimes these landlords give house- 
sites and a plot of land for cultivation to the inhabitants in the village on 
payment of rent or on a contract of payment of a certain share of produce. 
Usually such a tenant is made to work in the fields of his landlord, or do 
some domestic work Sometimes his family members are also made to work 
for the landlord Such service may be free m lieu of grant of land or a pay¬ 
ment of very meagre wages The tenants cannot refuse to work or bargain 
for wages because there is a danger of their being ousted from the land 
or house-sites. These are the common characteristics of forced labour 
exacted by landlords m many rural paits of India where landlordism 
exists 

(b) Forced Labour Exacted by Creditors —Work or service rendered by 
illiterate and backward debtors to their creditors in lieu of advance or debt 
or interest thereon comes under this sub-class It is also called ‘ debt 
bondage” Landlords sometimes advance loans to their tenants, grant 
them house-sites and thus bind them to render service for ever This 
practice exists in many parts of rural India and is known under different 
names, such as the “ Harwaln” system in the United Provinces and certain 
parts of Bihar and Central India, “ Kamiauti” m othei parts of Bihar, 
“Gothi” in Onssa and certain parts of Madras, “ Vcth” in other paits of 
Madras, “ Hall” in Gujarath, etc The common characteristics of this 
system are as follows The only legal obligation in debt transactions is to 
repay the loan with interest thereon. But under this system the debtor 
has to do manual labour for his creditor in lieu of the advance or debt or 
interest thereon till repayment Although it is usually understood 
that on repaying the loan with interest the debtor is free to leave his 
creditor, he is seldom able to repay the[Ioan*duc to niggardly payments 
The debtor-labourer cannot bargain for his wages and has thus to incur 
further debts. This results m his pcrpetual ( bondagc and the amount cf 
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loan remains unpaid throughout his life When such a debtor dies the son 
has to inherit the rights and obligations of the father, especially when a 
small piece of land of the master had been left by him to the servant for 
cultivation. Many a time, along with the debtor his other family 
members have to perfoim domestic work at the master’s house on very low 
wages. 

The various Provincial Governments have taken measures to remove this 
system As early as in 1920 the Government of Bihar and Orissa enacted 
the Bihar and Orissa Kamiauti Agreement Act, 1920, to uproot this evil. 
The Madras Government passed the Madias Agency Debt Bondage Aboli¬ 
tion Begulation, 1940 The Orissa Government enacted the Orissa Debt 
Bondage Abolition ltegulation, 1948 The debt legislation of other Pro¬ 
vincial Governments has also helped to some extent to lessen this system 
3. Customary Forced Labour —The professional services rendered by 
CItamars, kumhars, barbers, washermen, etc , to the persons of other 
classes come under thi class The remuneration for these services may be 
some agricultural produce given at harvest time and some presents of food 
and cloth at the time of ceremonies and festivals 
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INDIAN LABOUR OVEFSEAS 

Indians m overseas countries are mostly distributed in the British 
Commonwealth They were first brought into the countries concerned 
under indentured labour schemes in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
mainly for the development of °ugar plantations Although these in¬ 
dentured labourers had the light of repatriation after the specified period 
of contract, many of them did not avail of this right but chose to settle 
down m those eountri s By the beginning of this century when the in¬ 
dentured labour schemes were abandoned large numbers of Indians had 
already settled down in the vanous countries The present approximate 
distnbution of Indians >n the Commonwealth, according to estimates 
contained in a recent article m the Economist *, is as follows — 


Country 

Total 

population 

Indians 

Kenya 

4,055,000 

90,900 

Tanganyika 

5,491,000 

44,200 

Uganda 

3,962,000 

33,900 

South Africj 

11,258,300 

282,500 

Malaya 

5,900,000 

608,000 

1 Mauritius 

439,000 

279,000 

Ceylon 

6,000,000 

666,000 

' Pm 

246,000 

126,000 

British Guiana 

1 376,000 

165,000 

Jamaica 

1,300,000 

26,000 

Trinidad 1 

590,000 

140,000 


As the information about Indian Labour Overseas given in the 1947- 
48 Year Book was somewhat scanty special efforts were made through the 
Min'stry of Eternal Affairs to obtain more details The following 
paragraphs are based on mfomution so obtained supplemental, m some 
cases, from available published literature 

Ceylon 

A va>t majority of the Indian population is employed on 1 , 3 a and 
rubber estates In 1946 the number of Fndian labourers on Estate* was 
454,914 of whom 202,996 were men, 190,327 women and 61,591 childrei . 
The total number of Indian labourers (e«tat» and non-estate labourers) 
was 752,056 m 1948 


* Th Economist, London, October 22, 1949, Pago 879. 
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Wages —Tlio following are the wages of labourers mthe principal 
dustries ■— 

1 Tea and Rubber growing and manufacturing trade — 



Wage 

Specal allowance 

Men 

58 cents per day 

67 cents (when the index 



stood at 215). 

Women 

46 

54 „ 

Children 

41 

47 


The allowance is adjusted at 3 cents for men and 2 centB for others ( 'or 
every 5 point rise or fall in the index 

2 Coconut trade — 

In the agricultural section of the trade the basic rates aro • 

Men . 60 cents per day 

Women 45 cents per day 

Children 35 cents per day 

In the manufacturing section the basic rates vary from Its 1 0 \ p.>- 
day for men workers in Colombo to 39 cents for children in i ural areas 
The special allowance is as under .— 

Men . 65 cents per day. 

Women . 47 cents per day 

Children 40 oonts per day. 

3. Plumbago Export Trade — 

A scries of basic rates have been fived for various classes of work 'rs 
These range from Its 2 08 per day foi the most skilled type of worker 
to 40 cents per day for young unskilled worker! 

The special allowance is as under — 

Mv n 13 conts per day. 

Women and Children 35 cents per d ly 

The allowance is adjusted at the rate of 2 cents for every 5 point nso 
or fall in the index 

The industries to which the ‘Wages Board Ordinance’ applies have a 
normal working day of 9 hours including one hour for rest The tea and 
rubber plantations in which most of the Indians work conuj under the 
purview of the ‘ Wages Board Ordinance ’ 

Welfare schemes for labour —During 1948 the staff on health work of 
estate labourers comprised 19 Medical Officers, 38 Field Medical Officers 
and 5 District Medical Officers There wero 97 hospitals and 696 dispen¬ 
saries run by estates, and 66 hospitals and 116 dispensaries maintained by 
the Government in estate medical districts There were 988 registered 
estate schools, the number of children win actually attended these 
schools was 53,508. 
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Under the Ceylon Exchange Contiol Regulation:) Indian estate labour¬ 
ers are allowed to remit up to Rs 60 p< r quarter per household through 
the estate superintendent 

There were 35 cast's of fatal accident"’ timing.the year 1948 and a sum 
of Rs. 31,890 was paid as compensation to the Indian workers involved. 

Burma 

Due to the unsettled conditiors prevailing m Buima no detailed infor¬ 
mation is available regarding the number of Indian workers in that coun¬ 
try. It is, however reported that com equent to *l»o xeconquc&t of Burma 
by the British about 161,000 Indian labouicts \un leciuited by the South 
East Asia Command into the ‘Army Pioneer Unit ’ In addition the Civil 
Affairs Service, Buima. had recruited about 10,000 Indian woikors 
These workers, it is umhrstord, were nnen a salaiy of Rs 40 per month 
excluding free food ration-, clothing, housing accommodation and medical 
attention. 

Malaya 

The population of Malaya is \cry heterogeneous but numerically the 
most important are the Malays, Chinese and Indians The Indians who 
are mostly Tamils, went to Malaya m large numbers to work on rubber 
plantations. 

According tc the latest census (1947), II per cent of the total 
population of Malaya and 7*6 per cent of the population of Smgapoie 
consisted of Indians. At the end of the year 1947 the total number of 
Indums occupied m the various industries*in the Malayan Federation, 
including Singapore, was 184,298 The tabular statement below shows 
the distribution of Indians m tlie vnuous mdusti»es mthi Malayan 
Federation and Singapore 



J Men 

W omen 

Child ten 

J Total 

Mt lay tin Ft tit ration — 

1 Estates 

81,607 

00,115 

22,770 

104,492 

2 Mims 

3,914 

779 

11 

i 4,704 

3 Miscellaneous lactones 

4,615 

3,293 

410 

130 

5,161 

Singapore— 

1 Harbour 


11 

3,304 

2 Factories 

1,917 


34 

1,951 

1 3. Miscellaneous 

4,488 

182 

16 

4,686 

Total 

99,«34 

01,492 

22,972 

184,298 1 


Wages - The Tates of w«.ges ] aid to the different classee of w r oikcis 
arc as follows :— 


Unskilled 

1 94 per day 

Plumbers 

* $ 3 70—5 44 per day. 

Carpenters 

$ 2 62—5 08 per day. 

Masons 

$ 2 66—4 18 per duy 

Mcohamcs 

$ 3 10—5 44 per day. 


* l$=Rs. 1 • 55656. 
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It it 1 ostim?ted that the increase m the co t of living m Malaya as. 
compared to the pre-war penod is between 300 to 400 per cent Only m a 
small mmoiitv of cases, however, have weges been increased by this 
percentage. 

Generally the 8-hour day ami the 6-day week are in operation both m 
pi lvate and public employment although the Labour Ordinance of the 
Straits Settlements andparalhl legislation m the Fedoiation lay down 
a 9-ho it day limit 

/{cminq and Welfare -Although the old type of liovsir g an ommoda- 
tion ptovided in the estates, namely, the nolle lines, was condemned hv 
the Laboui Department which lias insisted on accoimm datum of a bettei 
typo being piovided, or.ly the hinge ot the problem has m> tar been tourhed 
Medical attention and hobpital seisices are, however, generally good 
except m some of the smallei estates It has been laid down by law 
that in all the large estates schools foi the children of estate employees 
must be provided by the employers 

Lihour Leqi&lalMi. —The Labour Cede of the Federated Malay States, 
among othci things deals with the housing to he provided to immigrants 
by the owners of mines and estates, medical treatment, wages, limitation 
of hours and overtime, regulation of women and child labour, etc Other 
laboui legislation include (1) The Industrial Coins Enactment (1940) 
(2) The Wages Councils Oidimmte (1947), (3) The Woxkmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Enactment (1933) , (i) The Mine, and Mach in uy Enactments, and 
(5) The Children and Young Poisons Oidinanco (1947) 

Union of South Afjricv 

The information regarding Indian labour m South Afma is ..o mew hat 
out of date and relate, to the year 1941 Theie weie mth.it year approxi¬ 
mately 17,600 Indians employed in Natal, out of a population of 43,218 
(men) Indian immigrants In addition, several Indians do farming on 
i heir own account and carry on other miscellaneous trades The hulk ot 
he Indians are employed m the sugar industry 

V/aoes _The average wage paid to Indian labourers on the estates 

varied from 45 sli to 60 sh * pci month including food, accommodation, 
medical attention, etc , winch are supplied fiee of charge The Indians 
employed m the boot and slioc indu'-try and as hotel and tea room waiters 
and shop assistants reeuved wuige in accordance with the ‘ Industrial 
Council Agreements 5 About 2,000 Indians (men, women and children) 
were employed m the coal mining and allied mdusti'cs and weie paid at 
the rate of lsb (id to 2sh Cd. per shift with food, quarterns, medical 
attention and medicine, free of chaige. 

hnnmration Imu's —Immigration into the Union is governed by the 
Immigrants Regulation Act’ of 1913 Asiair as a whoV, have been 
clashed by the Union Government as prohibited immigrants 

No recruitment of Indian labour has taken place during recent jears 
The repatriation of Indians from South Africa is governed by the Cape 
Town Agreement. 

”• fiE^Ra.13-3333 
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According to the latest available information there were about 99,45 
Indians employed in various industries in Mauritius. Nearly two-third 
of them were employed m agriculture The total population of Indian 
was about 2J lakhs, a lakh and a half of whom had no specific occupation 
Out of these more than a lakh were women The employment of women 
is to be found on a considerable scale in agriculture and m personal services 
Wages —Wages of labourers m principal industries arc as under - 


(a) Unskilled Labourers 



Averago 

Decembe 

aily wages in 

1947 (in Rupees)* 

Men 

Women 

Children 

1 Sugar Industry Grado I 

3 18 

l 46 

0 99 

Grade 11 

2 20 

1 46 

0 99 

2 Aloe Fibre Factory Industry 

2 10 

1 01 

1 32 

Field Supervisors 

2 50 

1 17 


3 Tea Industry, Factory 

2 08 



Field Supervisors 

2 30 

1 20 

1 10 

4 Lime Industry 

1 75 

1 00 


5 Salt Manufacture 

2 03 

0 91 

O 54 

0 Match Industry 

1 77 

0 75 

0 67 

7. Cigarette Manufacture 

2 60 

1 50 



(6) Skilled Workers 

(1) Sugar Industry —The daily wages range from Rs 1*25 tolls 2 96 
per day. In addition to this the labourers are paid a cost of living allow¬ 
ance of 50 per cent and a regularity allowance of a sum ranging from 5 
per cent, to 20 per cent of the basic wage depending upon whether the 
labourer b 'longed to a higher or a lower category —a higher category 
labourer being defined as one on a monthly salary basis and the lower 
on a daily wage basis. 

(2) Aloe Fibre Industry .—Basic wages range from Us 2'34 oo 
Rs. 2 90 per day. 

(3) Tea Industry —Skilled workers in this industry work on a monthly 
salary basis ranging from Rs 60 to Rs 80 per month depending upon the 
type of woik done by them 

(4) Lime Industry —Average daily wage ranges from Rs 2 60 to 
11s. 3 10 

(5) Salt Industry —Average daily wage is Rs 3 50 

(6) Match Industry —Skilled workers in this industry work on a 
monthly salary of Rs 57. 

(7) Cigarette Industry —The average daily wage isRs 4 0 per day. 

Hours of Work —Factory workers usually have an 8 hour day which 

is the period fixed by law Shop workers usually work for about 54 
hours per week with half a day off m the week excluding Sundays 


* 1 Re. Re 1 
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Trade Unions .—Dock workers and artisans have well organised trade 
unions. Other Trade Union organisations represent Go/eminent servants, 
teachc-e, railway workers, etc The number of registered unions is 20 and 
about 10 per cent of the workers belong to trade unions. 

Immigration Laws .—Immigration into Mauritius is governed by the 
'Immigration (Control) Ordinance, 1930’ Under this Ordinance no 
person is permitted to enter into the colony unlcs he has obtained from the 
Immigration Officer a permit The Immigration Officers may refuse a 
landing permit to an ‘ undesirable immigrar t’ as defined m the Ordinance 
The immigrant has also to furnish the Immigration Officer with a medical 
certificate, a certificate of character and a deposit of a sum of Rs i 00H 
m sterling to indemnify the Colonial Government against expenses of his 
maintenance or repatriation for a period of five yeais The deposit, 
however, is refundable in certain circumstances There is no organised 
attempt by the Colonial Government to recruit Indian labour and the 
question of recruitment, repatriation, etc , therefore, docs not arise 
Most of the Indians m Mauritius are bom there and have more interest in 
the Colony than in India and are, therefore, entitled to rights of domicile 
and citizenship. 


■Fiji 

According to the census of 1946 the total number ot Indians employed 
in various industries and occupations m Fiji was 34,719 of whom 29,832 
were men and 4,887 women Out of the 15,530 wage earners in the various 
industries during 1947 nearly half were Indians 

Wages and Cost of Living —Copra cutters were paid wages varying 
from Ish, 4d + to 3 sli per 100 lbs. of copra and could, it is reported, earn 
up to 12 sli. a day and in some cases more On base 1939—100 the cost 
of living index for Suva on 1st January 1948 was 204 The Government 
pay dearness allowance to their unskilled wage earners on the basis of the 
above index The basic wage structure ha* not been alteied since 1939 
On the same base period the cost of living index for country districts on 
1st January 1948 was 229 

Trade Unions —There were 17 trade unions including those of dairy 
farmers and sugar cane farmers. 

Labour Legislation —A new Ordinance was enacted in 1947 which, 
apart from consolidating much of the previous labour legislation, gave 
statutory recognition to a number of International Labour Conventions 
and Recommendations It repealed all provisions which enabled penal 
sanctions to be used against employees breaking their contractual obliga¬ 
tions. 


Jamaica 

No Indian labour is nowadays recruited for immigration into Jamaica 
The last batch of Indians to enter into this colony was in April 1917 


* l£=Rs 12 012913. 
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Information regarding the number of Indians employed in Jamaica 
is no* available The most important industry m Jamaica is agriculture 
of which sugar cane growing forms an important part 

Hours oj Work and Wages— Farm labourers m Jamaica w ork for 8 to 
9 hours p. r day and the wages per day of men workers vary from 2 ih. 6d * 
to 3sh. 9d and of women woikers from lsh 6d to 2sh K'd The hours 
cf w ork m manufactunug industries v lry from 41 to 47 per wreck In do¬ 
mestic service, however, the hours are longer and vary from 46 to 71 per 
week foi mvn and 45 to 72 for women workers In the t xtile indu try 
men workers get 39sh lid. and women workers 24sh 9d per week 

Trade Unions - During the last ten yean the trade union move uent 
has grown considerably in Jamaica and the trade union membership m 
1947 was about 63,000 

Legislation.—In recent years a considerable amount oi social legisla¬ 
tion has been enacted In tho year 1917 the law known as ‘ The Holidav 
wuth Pay Law, Law 2 of 1947 ’ was enacted It enables the ‘Advisory 
Boards ’ constituted for the purpose to include in their reports 
recommendations as to the days which could be declared holidays 
with pay. 

Under the ‘Poor iielid Law’ ot Jamaica payments by way of assis¬ 
tance are made to aged, sick or destitute persons. 

Immigration into Jamaica is regulated by six different enactments 
the latest of which is the ‘Immigration Restriction (British Subjects) 
Law of 1945’ No person, unless exempted by tho Governor, can enter 
the colony without the leave of the Immigration Officer The law lays 
down that certain classes of poisons are prohibited immigrants The 
immigrants arc also required to deposit a certain amount of money as 
security 

The Government of Jamaica do not accept liability for repatriation of 
vhe labourers indentured into the colony Their view is that the emigrants, 
having failed to exercise their right within tho period prescribed, namely, 
two years attcr tho completion of 10 years’ residence in the colony, have 
lost it under tho law of limitation in force in the colony. 

Zanzibar 

No details are available as to the number of Indians engaged m the 
various industries in Zanzibar Tho most linpoitant industry m Zanzi¬ 
bar is ugriculturo. The miscellaneous agricultural woikers work for 74 
hours per day and are in receipt of a daily wage including cost of living 
allowance of sh l/30.f 

Immigration into Zanzibar is regulat d by the Immigration (Control) 
Decree, 1947 under which no person shall enter the Protectorate unless he 
is m possession of a valid permit. The Decree prohibits the «ntry of 
cei tain classes ol persons into the Protectorate 

* l£^Rs. 13 3333 
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There are no laws governing the reeh^tment or repatriation of Indian 
labour as theie has been no organised attempt to mi put Indian labour 
into Zanzibar 

British Guiana 

In British Guiana, according to the British Colonial Report for 1947, 
by far the largest number of workers are employed m sugar plantations and 
factories The total number of workers in such fields an 1 factories was 
reported to be m the n lghbourhood of 29,000 

Waqcs and Hours of Work —The daily average wage for non-resi¬ 
dent pieco work rs on estates was 7sh lOd and 3sh 9|d tor men and 
women respectively and for time workers 3sh 7d and 2sh 4d for men and 
women respectively In factories the average weekly wage of unskilled 
men workers was £1 5sh 7d. and of women workers 12sh 7d Skilled 
workers were paid £1 fish $d. In the rice industry, for a 9-hour day, 
genoial labourers were paid at the rate of 7£d per lioui while skilled 
woikers and carpenters were paid 6sh 8d to8sh 4n per day In the gold 
and diamonds industry m which, m 1947, 7,000 workers were engaged the 
wage rates were 7d per hour for an unskilled woikcr and lsh ljd for 
skilled w orkers Tlie normal w orkmg day ranged fi om 8 to 9 hours. 

British Guiana has a system of pensions foraged ami infirm persons 
and m 1947 there were 8,810 pensioners and 4,750 families getting 
ichef 

Immigration Laus —Immigration into Butisli Guiana i« governed by 
the ‘ Immigiation Ordinance ’, No 42,1947 of that colony Under this 
Old in am e overv intending entiant into the colony is requi '><1 to be in 
possession of a valid jiassport and also an entiy permit The ponnit is 
granted only to tliore who are not considered to be prohibited immigrants 
for purposes of the Ordinance The permit is gr nted only for o tempo 
lary period which may he extended The immigrants have to deposit 
an amount which, in the case of Indians, is $500 

Thei e h a scheme for free or assisted repatriation The G ovoi nmc nt 
of India do not, however, encourage repatriation of Indian immigrants 
from British Guiana. 

Trinidad and Tobago 

No separal e figures aie available regarding Indian workers employed 
m the industries ol Trinidad and Tobago The Sugar Industry is, how ov er, 
the 'arg ft mdustiy from the point of view of employment and it is under¬ 
stood that at the end of 1948 out ot a total number of 9,6G7 cane farmers 
7,880 were Indiaus The next in importance are the cocoa and the oil 
mdustues Except in the cocoa industry, where the hours of work for 
cuMii't ing are 1 to (5 per day and for pruning 5 tc 6 per day, the daily 
horns of work are geneially eight. 

Wages — Field work rs get for an 8-hour day$l ]0* and factory 
woikcis $1 70 per dav including the cost tf living allowance The hourly 
i ate of wages for unskilled workers in the oil industry vanes from 29£ 
rent -> to 32| cents Dockers get the highest daily wage of $2*75 per day 

* i7=Rb. 2 77778. ~ " . 
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Trade Unions —At the "end of 1947 there were 23 workers’ unions 
registered under the Trade Union Ordinance with a total membership of 
20 , 000 . 

Legislation —The Labour Statistics Ordinance of 1947 provides for 
the collection from employers of information regarding the number, wages 
and working conditions of work people employed The Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Ordinance provides for compensation to be paid m the event of 
injury to or death of a w or km an arising out of and in the course of employ¬ 
ment While there is no legislative provision for sickness or unemploy¬ 
ment benefit, limited financial relief is granted to the aged and the poor 
under the Old Age Pensions Ordinance 

According to the Report of the Soulbury Commission (1948) most of 
the workers in the sugar industry are also cane farmers Out of about 
ten thousand cane farmers m the colony, over 8,000 were Indians There 
has been recently a demand for the standardisation of wages on sugar esta¬ 
tes and factories A Wages Councils Ordinance has been enacted which 
empowers the Governor to establish Wage Councils m any area in which 
he is satisfied that no adequate machinery exists for the regulation of 
workers’ wages Payment of wages less than those prescribed by the 
Council is an offence punishable under the Ordinance. Employment of 
children under 12 is prohibited. 

According to a recent survey, the condition of workers’ housing is 
very unsatisfactory It is reported that about 90 percent of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the sugar area are infected with hook-worm, malnutrition and 
malaria are’also prevalent 



CHAPTER XI 


INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 

The International Labour Organisation was set up in 1919 The 
aims and objectives of the organisation were redefined by the Internation¬ 
al Labour Conference m the Declaration of Philadelphia m May 1944 
The Declaration asserts the primacy of the social objective in Interna¬ 
tional policy and defines this objective as being the attainment of condi¬ 
tions in which all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or s-ex, have 
the right to pursue both their material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic security 
and equal oppoitunity, etc Having stated the general principles, the 
Declaration stressed the importance of the furtherance of programmes 
which will achieve ‘ full employment and the raising of standards of 
living , the employment of workers m the occupations m which they can 
have the satisfaction of giving the fullest measure of their skill and attain¬ 
ments and make their greatest contnbution to the common well-being, 
the provision, as a means to the attainment of this end and under adequate 
guarantees for all concerned, of facilities for training and the transfer of 
labour, including migration for employment and s ttlement, policies m 
regai d to wages and earnings, hours and other conditions of work cal¬ 
culated to ensure a just share of the fruits of progress to all ami a mini¬ 
mum living wage to all employed and m need of such protection, the 
effective recognition of the right of collective bargaining, the co-operation 
of management and labour in the continuous improvement of productive 
efficiency and the collaboration of workers and employers m the propitia¬ 
tion and application of social and econouflb measures , the extension of 
social security measures to provide a basic income to all in need of such 
protection and comprehensive medical care, adequate protection for the 
life and health of workers m all occupations; provision for child welfare 
and maternity protection, the provision of adequate nutrition, housing 
and facilities for recreation and culture, and the assurance of equality 
of educational anil vocational opportunity ” 

The International Labour Organisation consists of various Member 
States, whose number on 30th September 1949 was 60 India has been 
an active Member of this Organisation from its very inception She 
has been considered as one of the eight leading industrially important 
countries in the world India’s contribution to the total finances of the 
International Labour Organisation is also considerable, in 1949, the Or¬ 
ganisation’s total budget came to U S $5,215,539, out of which India’s 
contribution amounted to about U S $247,396, i e , about 4 74 per cent 
of the total 

The functions of the International Labour Organisation are carried 
on through its three principal organs, namely, (a) the International Labour 
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Office, which is its permanent secretariat, (b) the Governing Body, which is 
its executive, and (e) the International Labour Confluence 

(a) International Labour Office - The latest available information 
reveals that the International Labour Office hud in J919 a total strength 
of 464 persons on its staff Of these, 159 arc Members of Sections or 
Officers of the rank of Members of Section and above The total number 
of Indians employed in Geneva on the staff of the Ofliee is six, five of whom 
hold posts of the rank of Members of Section and above The Indian 
Branch of the I L O, Delhi, has 4 officers and 7 members of staff 

(b) The Governing Body— The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office consists of 32 members, 16 representing Governments. 8 
representing employers and 8 repiesentmg woileers Out of the 16 
pcr a ons representing Governments, 8 are appointed by Member Stut°. of 
chief industrial importance, as det limned from time to time by the 
Governing Body on the recommendation of an Expert Committee India 
occupies one of these permanent seats on the Governing Body Slut S 
Lall, Secretary to the Government of India m the Mimstiy of Labour 
is the permanent representative of the Government of India on the Gov¬ 
erning Body Tie Governing Body at its 107th Session at Geneva m 
December 1918, unanimously elected Sim Lall as its Chairman for the 
next twelve months Besides the Chairman, India has now' two other 
members on tin* Governing Body, one representing the Cover iment and 
the other the employers 

(c) International Labour Conference —The Confluence, m the courser 

of its 32 scs«ions held so far, has adopted 98 Conventions and 87 ltecom- 
mendations, a complete list ol which is given m Appendix IV Of 
these India has so far ratified >7 Conventions given in the tabular state¬ 
ment at the end of this section In addition, Tndia has incorporated into 
her national legislation the essential features of some of the othe" 
Conventions • 

Indmfnal Committees With a view' to studving the special pro 
hlems of important industries m detail, the I L 0 had set up during 
1915-47 Industrial Committees for th» following eight industries coal 
mining, inlind transport, iron and st-'el, metal trades, textiles, 
building, civil engineering and public works petroleum production 
and refining, and chemical mdustues It has also been decided 
ti set up a committee on conditions of work in Plantations Each 
committee consists of delegates from the countries concerned m the 
industry m question Its membership vanes from 12 to 26 The Com¬ 
mittees are tripartite in character and consist of two Government, two 
Employers’ and two Workers* representatives from caeh member coun¬ 
try concerned The Governing Body is represented by a delegation of 
three members representing the Government, Employers’ and Workeis * 
groups respectively Tndia is a member of all the Industrial Committees, 
except the one relating to petroleum production and refining, and has 
taken an active part m their proceedings. 

The I L 0 has also set up Committees of Experts and Correspondcnc 
Committees for such problems as agriculture, social insurance, accident 
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prevention, industrial hygiene, women’s work, juvenile labour, migr; 
and statistics 

During the period October 1948 to July 1949, Tndia actively parti¬ 
cipated in the following Conferences and Committees of the I L 0 ; 
(*) Technical Conference of Representatives of Labour Inspection Ser¬ 
vice (Kandy, November 1948), (n) Sub-Committee of the Joint Mari¬ 
time Commission (Geneva, Noveinber-Dceember 194N), (in) the 107th 
Session of the Governing Body of the I L 0 (Gen< va, Novcmber-Dc- 
cember 1948), (iv) T L O Committee of Statistic vl Experts (Genova, 
December 1948), (v) Third Session of the Permanent Migration Committee 
(Geneva, January 1949); (m) Preliminary Meeting of the Technical 
Experts on Safety in Coal Mines (Geneva, Januarv-Februaiy 1949); 
(vn) the 108th Session of the Governing Body of the I L 0 (Geneva, 
February-March 1949), (vm) Second Session of the Tndusfnal Committee 
on Building, Civil Engineering and Public Woiks (Rome March 1919), 

( ix ) Third Session of the Industrial Committo* on Coal Mines (Pittsburg, 
Ap il 1949), (j>) Third Session of the Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport (Brussels, May 1949), (re) the 109th Session of the Governing 
Body of the T L 0 (Geneva, May 1919), and (m) the 82ud Session of 
the International Labour Conference (Geneva, June-July 1919) 

Lidia was represented at the 32nd Session of tlx Inteu .i uonal Labour 
Conference by a tnpaitite delegation consisting of the Hon bio Shn Orneo 
Kumar Das, Labour Minister, Government of Assam and Shn S Lall, 
Secretary, Ministry of Labour, Government of India as Government 
Delegates, the Ilon’ble Shn Prithvi Smgli A/ad, Labour Munster, Govern¬ 
ment of East Punjab and the Hon’ble Shn K T Bliashyam, Labour 
Minister, Mysore State as Government Alternate Delegates, Shn M A 
Master as Employers’ Delegate, Shn Suresli Cb.mdia Banerjeeas Work¬ 
ers’ Delegate and a number of Advisers The Conference adopted 8 
Conventions and 4 Recommendations * 

To collect matenal for the draft Report, for submission to the Asian 
Regional Labour Conference to be held early m 1950, a Mission conn-ting 
of three members of the staff of the International Labour Office toured 
Asian countries In Tndia, the Mission had discussions with Government 
officials and workers’ and employers’ representatives at Madras, Bom¬ 
bay and New Delhi, the subjects discussed were orgams ition of co¬ 
operative development, promotion of facilities for workers' welfare, wage 
regulation in agriculture and introduction of measure,'! to enhance the 
earnings of primary producers 

The first regional office under the programme outlined by the I L 0 
to ensure more efficient use of the world’s manpower came into existence 
with the establishment, m 1949, of the Asuan Manpower Field Office in 
Bangalore This Office gives technical aid to Asian and Far Eastern coun¬ 
tries on the improvement of their technical training programmes. It also 
serves as a regional research and information centre on technical training 

♦These Conventions (Nos 91-98) and Recommendations (Nos 84 87) arc givon in 
appendix IV, pp 338 -319 

M917A!ofLab * 
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List of International Labour Conventions Ratified by India 


Convention 

Date of 
registration 
of ratification 

No. 1 — Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919 —limiting the hours 
of work in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight m the week 

14-7-1921 

No 4 — Night Work ( Women) Convention, 1919 —concerning employ- 
mont of women during the night 

14-7-1921 

No 6.—Night work of Young Persons ( Industry) Convention, 1919 — 
concerning the night work of young persons employed m 
industry 

14-7-1921 

No. 11.— Right of Association ( Agriculture) Convention, 1921 —concern¬ 
ing the rights of association and combination of agricultural 
workers 

11-5-1923 

No 14 — Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921— concerning the 
application of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings 

11-5-1923 

No 15— Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stolers) Convention, 1921 — 
fixing tho minimum ago for the admission of young persons 
to employment as trimmers or stokers 

20-11-1922 

No 16 —Medical Erammatwn of Young Persons (8ea) Convention, 
1921 —concerning tho compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at sea 

20-11-1922 

No 18 — Workmen's Compensation ( Occupational Diseases) Convention, 
1925 —concerning workmen's compensation for occupational 
diseases 

30-9-1927 

No 19 — Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 
1925 —concerning oquahtv of treatment for national and 
foreign workors as regards workmen’s compensation for 
acoidents 

30-9-1927 

No 21.— Inspection of Emigrants Convention, 1926 —concerning the 
simplification of the inspection of emigrants on board ship 

14-1-1928 

No. 22.— Seamen's Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926 

31-10-1932 

No 27 — Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Conven¬ 
tion, 1929 —concerning the marking of tho weight on heavy 
packages transported by vessels 

7-9-1931 

No. 32 — Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 
1932 —concerning the protection against aocidcnts of workers 
omployed in loading or unloading ships 

10-2-1947 

No. 41 — Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934 —concerning 
the employment of women during the night 

22-11-1935 

No. 45— Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935 —concerning 
tho employment of women on underground work m mines of 
all kinds 

25-3-1938 

No. 80.— Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 

17-11-1947 

No. 81 .—Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 —concerning labour 
inspection in industry and commerce 

7-4-1949 



CHAPTER XII 

SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 

We may now deal briefly with the principal events during the period 
covered by this issue of the Year Book This period was on the whole one 
of anxiety for the working classes due to fall in employment. The major 
industries in the country, namely, cotton, jute, coal and plantations, 
were affected by various factors resulting in curtailment of employment. 
The causes leading to a recession in the activities of these industries 
differed from industry to industry. In the jute null industry, because of 
the difficulties of getting raw material from Pakistan at prices which the 
industry could afford, the mills had to curtail working hours and at one 
stage had to close down for one week in the month Several units m the 
cotton mill industry especially in the Province of Bombay either closed 
down entirely or worked with partial complements due to accumulation 
of stocks, difficulty of getting raw material, etc The mining industry, 
which for generations had suffered from an acute shortage of labour, was 
suddenly faced with a surplus and the absorption of such labour on re¬ 
munerative work has become a pressing problem In the tea plantations 
too, particularly in the Cachar District, retrenchment of workers on a 
large scale was being contemplated The economy drive of the Central 
Government resulted in a considerable volume of retrenchment in the 
Central Government undertakings and a slowing down of development 
projects. There was thus a falling tempo of economic activity and this 
is statistically borne out by the figures of registrations and placements 
which are published by the Director General of Resettlement and Employ¬ 
ment. Schemes for the regulation of employment have been formulated 
in respect of dock workers and seamen Decasualisation of factory labour 
was also under consideration m Bombay and the U P Problems of 
unemployment assistance for retrenched workers were receiving the 
attention of Government and certain employers’ associations The 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association has now entered into an agreement 
with the workers in the industry to pay certain retrenchment 
benefits. 

The period under review more or less witnessed the disappearance 
of the sellers’ market. Although m certain industries, notably in the 
cotton mill industry, the year 1948 was a year of bumper profits, the need 
for caution appears to have gained ground in 1949 and most industrialists 
began to consider plans for reducing costs Among these were plans for 
the introduction of rationalised methods of work The introduction 
of such schemes led to prolonged strikes in certain centres. 

By the third quarter of 1948, the wage structure in the important 
centres of major industries had been placed on a somewhat scientific 
basis as a result of awards of Industrial Tribunals, etc. During the 
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year there were not in evidence any large scale demands for alterations 
in the wage rates, allowance^, etc However, workers employed in in¬ 
dividual units in diff'*r( nt industries got wage increases as a result of 
Adjudicators’ awards although, in the absence of serial statistics, it is not 
possible to estimate the total increase in the wage bills of industrial work¬ 
ers in the country. It is important to remember, however, that since 
large groups of workers, especially m the cotton mill industry, have their 
dearness allowance linked to the cost of living index numbers and since 
the latter showed no tendency to fall, the remuneration of the workers 
changed according to changes in the index numbers One notable fea¬ 
ture of the year was that owing to the high profits made by the cotton 
mill industry in 1948, the Tribunals, etc , awarded to the workers bonuses 
on a generous scale and some 350,000 workers in the two major cotton 
textile centres, namely, Bombay and Alimedabad, received a bonus equi¬ 
valent to 4£ months’ wages 

The Government of India granted during the year a flat increase 
of Rs 10 per month in the dearness allowance of their low paid 
employees 

The period covered by the Year Book showed no signs of decline in 
the cost of living in the various industrial centres m the country In 
fact, the indices in most centres recorded a rise as compared to the pres 
vious corresponding period Government have, however, recently de¬ 
cided to reduce the prices of essential commodities, such as foodstuffs, 
cloth, etc , and it is possible that, if the present expectations are fulfilled, 
the price level may gradually come down 

The Indian rupee was devalued m terms of the American dollar on 
19th September, 1949. It is too early to judge what its repercussions 
will be on employment,*and living s tand rds m this country but its impact 
has been adversely felt by the jute mill industry in particular 

Judgmg from the number of registered trade unions and their mem¬ 
bership, the trade union movement seems to be growing and actually, 
as compared to the year 1946-47, the percentages of registered unions 
and membership of unions submitting returns increased by 63 5 and 21 9 
respectively in 1947-48 The period under review witnessed a sharp 
cleavage of opinion among different sections of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress and led to its partial break-up Gradually the power and in¬ 
fluence of the Communist group among the working classes have shown 
signs of weakness and at the moment the two most powerful all-India 
workers’ organisations are the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
and the Hmd Mazdoor Sabha 

As compared to 1947, the year 1948 was one of comparative industrial 
peace These peaceful conditions continued during 1949 The number 
of man-days lost during the first nine months of 1949 was 51 lakhs as 
compared to a total of 66£ lakhs during the corresponding period of 1948 
Apart from the fact that it is now the definite policy of both the Central 
and Provincial Governments actively to‘intervene in industrial disputes 
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at an early stage, as a result of the awards of Adjudicators, Industrial 
Tribunals, etc., m the principal industries at any rate, the wage structure 
has now been placed on a more equitable basis and the workers have, 
therefore, few occasions to strike There has, however, been a noticeable 
tendency in some parts of the country on the part of the workers to 
indulge in violence in order to enforce their demands. However, 
the two main all-India organisations of workers ha c denounced this 
tendency 

No important developments in labour welfare were noticeable in 
private industry although the big schemes of the Government of India, 
particularly m the mining aieas, were m the process of implementation. 
Both employers and Government are experiencing considerable difficulty 
in getting the requisite materials, etc, for going ahead with their 
schemes 

The shortage of houses in all impoitunt industrial centres continued 
to be acute Although a certain amount of progress in this respect was 
recorded in the Government of India’s schemes for building houses for 
the miners, on the whole, the progress was not substantial. 

Among the principal events during the year, pat titular reference 
may be made to (1) the Report of the Fair Wages ( omnuttee, (2) the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry undertaken by the Ministry of Labour, 
(3) Appointment of the Factones Labour Investigation Committee by 
the Government of Hyderabad State and (4) the Report of the Hyderabad 
Coal Mines Labour Enquiry Committee The Fair Wages Committee’s 
Report published in July 1949 has laid down, for the first time in India, 
certain well-defined principles for the fixation of minimum and fair wages 
It is possible that the recommendations contained in the Fair Wages 
Committee’s Report may become the subject matter of legislation. 

So far as Labour Legislation is concerned, the period under review 
can be called a period of consolidation There was not much legislative 
activity cither in the Centre or in the Provinces but chc energies of the 
Governments were directed towards implementing the measures adopted 
m the previous year The Factories Act, 1948, was put into force in 
April 1949 The Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme was framed in 
December 1948 and was applied with retrospective effect The provi¬ 
sions of the Payment of Wages Act were applied to various other cate¬ 
gories of employees by the Provincial G ivernments Surveys of medical 
facilities were conducted in most of the Provinces with a view to imple¬ 
menting the Employees’ State Insurance Act. The Government also 
started an enquiry into the income and working conditions of agricultural 
workers in order to implement the Minimum Wages Act. 

The outstanding legislative measure of the year was the Government 
of India (Amendment) Act, 1949 The Act empowered the Central 
Government to set up Appellate Tribunals to review the awards of Indus¬ 
trial Tribunals One of the objects of making provision for such Tn* 
bunals was to ensure uniformity in the awards of Adjudicators By an 
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Ordinance the Government of India also provided for the appointment 
of Tribunals for the prevention and settlement of disputes m Banking and 
Insurance Companies whose activities extend over more than one 
Province A Tribunal for the Banking Companies has already been 
appointed. The most important Provincial measure dunng the period 
was the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1949. 

As a result of change m the political set up of the country a number of 
Indian States were integrated while others were merged with the Indian 
Provinces and, as a result, the Provincial and Central Labour Acts became 
applicable to them in several cases. 



APPENDIX I 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT AWARDS, DECISIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS IN REGARD TO INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

Explanatory Note 

In the second issue of the Year Book an appendix containing a 
summary of important awards, decisiors and recommendations in regard 
to industrial disputes was included Several critics have expressed the 
view that this is a very useful feature m the Year Book It has, there¬ 
fore, been decided to make this a permanent feature Tho summaries 
arc classified according to industries and Proviru es 

Textiles 

COTTON 

Bombay Provinof 

Award of the Industrial Court , Bombay in the disputi between the Tethle Labour Associa¬ 
tion, Ahmedabad and the Ahmedubnd Millowmrs' Association Ahnedabad* 

Tho dispute niose out of th< di m tnd of the Ti xtile [.about Association for 10 da)s’ 
holidays with pay or an equal amount in cash for all < tnploymi working m tho 
member cotton textile nulls ol tht Ahmul.ibad Millowin rs’ Association Tin demand 
really amounted to a claim that the imployecs in question wire cntithd to holidays for 
10 days with pay in 194b provided they qualified tin in si Ives therefor by the requisite) 
length of servile in 1915 This demand was babul on Section 49B of the Factories 
Act, 1934 which was inserted l>y an Amending Act in I‘145 

Doubts were raised as to whi tiler the continuous sc rvu o of workers preceding the 
date of the commencement of the Amendment A<t, viz , 1st January 191b, should be m- 
oluded in tho computation otthi period of twelve months’ continuous se rvico referred 
to in sub-section (1) of Section 4‘)B To re move tho doubt regarding the interpretation 
of the section, tho Government of Tnelia published the following opinion “ If on 1st 
January 1949, a worker has completed a pi nod of twilve months inntiniious hi lviee m 
a factory, Section 49B requires that he shall hi allowi d the pre scribed number of holidays 
during tho twelve monthb comprising the ye ar 191b If the worker coinpli tes the period 
of twelve months service in a factory on a date subse quint to 1st January 1940, ho will 
be entitled to the holidays in a pi nod of twelve months following the date on which ho 
completes the twelve months’ continuous service ” 

The Ahmedabad Mdlown<‘rs’ Association, however, did not agree villi this interpre¬ 
tation As prelimmaiy atte mptH fade d to resolve the ilisput ethe matter was referred to 
the Industrial Court in Mare h 1948 Tho Textile Labour Assoi mtion n In d on the words 
“ who has completed a period of twi lve months’ continuous si rvico ” and contended 
that tho twelve months’ continuous servicomust be complete befeireiu weaker becomes 
eligible for holidays under the said Section and that, thirefon, though the eligibility 
comes into being m 1940 the qualifying «erv es on wbuh the eligibility is based can have 
been completed prior to 1st January 194b, the date on which the new Section came into 
effect 

Besides challenging the li gality of the reference of the dispute to the Industrial Cour t 
the Millowners’ Association held that tho claim could not be sustained on the following 
grounds (t) that the demand socks to give retrospective effect to the provisions of 
section 49B, (n) that it was not possible to work out the length of si rvicc of the workers 
as no records wore maintained by the mills for tho year 1945, and (in) that according to ths 
Act holidays earned m one year can be carried over to tho next yiar only and since 1947 
was already over the workers were not entitled to holidays for the yi ar 1946 which could 
at the most be oarried over to 1947 

The Court rejectod all the arguments advanced on behalf of the Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation and observed as follows “ the interpretation put on tho said Section (Section 

* Published m ths Bombay 0imrnimnt Oaielte, dated the 9th September, 1948. 
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40B) by the Government of India was correct mid that tins is tit aily indicated by the me 
of the words ‘ has eomplcted ’ in that section That inte ipretation <-hould, in my opi¬ 
nion, have been gi\en efteet to by thi nollowne iseoneinitd ” Rcgaidingthe question 
vvht the r it is ope n to the Court to hold that the holidays earned by a worker by woik 
performe el m I'm onn be give n to him in 1948, the Court observed that “ tho purpose of 
the Legislature in e nae ting that provision is to grant an advantugc to tho worker , its ob¬ 
ject cannot be tei lav elown th<»t uuelor no circumstances shoulel a worker be permittee! a 
greate i number of holidays than that me nlione d therein anel it eannot, T think, be used 
as a bar ig mist the Coiut’s c ommg to the conclusion that in a specific se t of e ire umstane e s 
the employe e*s should g. t holidays which may e veevd that numbe r In any case, as thee 
present oise is neit of a ‘ woiker failing’ to take the holidays to which he wase n titled, sub- 
se ction (2) of He e tie n49BiHiinpphcablc The mdlowne e concoineel would in all probabili¬ 
ty now prole r to grant ail opi rativc holidays m 1918, in aceoielance with the view taken of 
the latte r’s light unde rSe etion t9B, th in pay him a cash amount cqim ale nt in value to 
such holidays In my opinion the refine, the e inploy e rs should now gut the < mph y e e te 
conce rn< if in the pre suit \e ar the numbe i of hnlielais to whieh e aeli ot themwas ertitled 
in I'Mti ten qu ility mg se iviee le nele re if in I'll') with piy (at the late existing in 191s with 
the elearni ss allowance at the euiie tit late) If they elo lint choose to do so in any cast 
the y si em lei, as the il‘eiintivt then fm, p ey the woike r coi te ine d the cash eqtmalc nl of 
such numbe r of lioliel lys that mini be» lie ing take n as 9 (h aving out one Sunelay) and the 
amount pauible fie mg b iseel on the daily a\e rage < auiings eluting the Jastthiee months 
of 19 ft i \clusi\e of any tamings ni iispect of i>m itinie anel of tie aim ss allowance In 
tho I itte i i vent the p me nt should be made within thus months of the publication of 
this award. ” 

The Textile 1 ibemr Assoe iatu n objeete el to tile wends “ and of dearness allowance!’’ 
in tht* above aw aid mil file el in ipplii it mil in the Inciustri d ('emit for tho r view of 
tlio award. Tno ( ourt agie id witli the* L ibour Assoe lation and he Id that there was no 
justification tor the inclusion of those words in the award This \nw was taken 
by the Court on the gteund that clearness allowance has always been dosely linked 
with wages and that miller See lion 1(19) of the Bombay lndustii.il Relations Ait 
tho expression “ wages ” has been exprt* ly defined ns including de.irne ss allowance 
Tho Couit also i onsiciered (ho d. finition of “wages” mi the Bay merit of 'Wages Act 
and tamo to tho <one lusnm that it meludes dearness allowance The Couit, thmfore, 
obst>r\ecl “ It is thus clear that everywhere wiges are linked with dearness 
a’lowanre and indeed to sepatate one frtm the other would le, it seems, an 
artificial anel aib.trary proiielure It sums to me that b. c euse in the eiicum- 
stances contemplate el in the aw nil th< wage, would not be actually eaiued 
by work, and be cause*some* imoiint of eompensatuui w is inteiieled to be laid down, 
till words objee feel to wen included in the aw nil The obje et, howe ve i, was to cnsino 
that tho woike l come me el leeeiud ‘ the c ish e epm tie nt ’ oi the numbe l of holidays he 
was entitled to look at I'rom this point ot vie w it seems to me that the se paiatioil of 
eleatness allowame limn the wages ot e irinngs was not ju-<tilud The application i«, 
the lefori, gi inte d end par igi eph 9 of the awiud sh ell st mil aim nele d b\ the* nisei lion of 
tlie word 1 me In ivt ’between the woids‘e \elii->i\e e.l my eunitigs in respect ol overtime 
anel ’ and * ol dcarne sx allow incc * "* 

Award of the f ndii<ttniil t'onrl Bombay m I hi dispute hr hi ecu the Millowners ’ Association, 
Bombay and clerks cm ploy id in the viitnbei ( ollon Textile Altllsf 

Pay tirades —Tho ele maud wis tint sepn etc pay scales for ddferent categories of 
oleine al staff should In* fixe cl ae Hireling to the it oecupation The employees suggested si\ 
diife re at stales in this eonnection, the lowest btinglts (i5—8 —145 —12- J(>5 and tho 
highest Bs 460-25- -500 The ele signati u n of e Inks in different mills vancel so gre atty 
that thu Court found it impractie able to hx pay se i]< s fm difli ie nt type s of c Je leal posts 
In tho absence* of any dei + 1 lie el inquiry into the tost ot hung ot the middle class families, 
the Comt iilud mostly on awnids ot oth.r Adjudieatois lot detcimiinng the minimum 
pay of ele rks It pointe d out that Sir H Die at i e had fixed a minimum basic pay for matii- 
culnto clerks in Banks nt Rs t>5 pe r month and that the Gove innie nt had fixed Rs 75 as 
tho starting salaiy for matiKulate* chiks in Bombay uty lit view of these dt cisions the 
Court hold that Hs ba would be tairly reasonable' starting salary for a clerk in the textile 
inelu-dty of Bombay It ujieted the plea of the Association that the scales should be 
fixed on the basis of educational qualific.it ions as it ft It thatthe giadcs should be brottclly 
base d so that e ap ibh* employ ec s could i iso to the top oi tho vanous grades by ibnt of merit 
The only (list lint ion which the* Couit rceomme ndedw is that graduate* jumni clerks should 
bo paid Bs 10 more as staiting pay It divided the eltrks into time categories, viz, 

•1‘ulilesliod ill tlio Bombay Government Gazelle dated Noiembor 11, 1948 

tPublinked in tho Bombay Government Gazette Extraordinary dated October 28,1048 
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junior clerks, senior ole rks und ilmf links (including hi ad dirks) and fixed the following 
scales of pay 

Junior Uraile ChrLt—P. s «5—5- IS -7J—140—F B—8-lM»-l( — 2iO (A 
graduate clirk to stall on Its '35 pn mi nth in this gn ih ) 

Senior Qrade Clerks —Its 210—10—270. 

Chief Clerks —Rs 270—15—330. 

The classification of the clerks in the above grades was left to the discretion of the 
managements of the mills For those employees who ociupird a position lower than 
that of a full fledged clerk but higher than that of an operative eg, Ticket Boys, 
Ticket Checkers, Thread Counters, etc, tho Court recommended the scalo of 
Rs 40—3—70—E B—4—00—5—105 The Court directed that the scabs of pay 
should take effect from 1st January 1048 

Hours of Work —It was demanded by the employees that the total daily houis of 
work should bo fixed at 7 and the sprendover should be limited to 9 hours The Court 
did not feel itself competent to give any dueition in this matter as the hours of work, 
spreadover, etc , of clerks wi re regulated by the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act 
But in order to eliminate inconvcnienco to the employees it suggi stid to tho employers to 
consider tho possibility of reducing the daily houis of work to 7 and to iiducc tho spread- 
over to 9 hours or at the most to 9J hours 

Payment for Oi erttme Work —The Court did not allow Mu demand of tho employees 
that they should be paid overtime at the rito of double the wtges for normal work includ¬ 
ing denr food allowance It held that tho Facto ties Ai t provided foi payment at twice 
the ordinary rate of pay and that the term “ pay ” imp]a d basic s d vry or wages and did 
not include dearness allowance It, therefoic, directed that the employees should be 
paid at twice the ordinaiy rate of pay or salary foi overtime work 

Leave —The Court lccommcndcd that the employees should bo allowed tho following 
leave 

Privilege Iraic —Ono month for every completed period of 12 months’ sorvuc, 
cumulative up to throe months, with lull pay and allowames 

Casual have —Ten days in a year with full pay anil allowances subject to the con- 
dit on that not more than 4 days may bo tal en at a time and that gazetted 
holidays will not be combined with such leave so as to increase tho absence at 
any time beyond six days 

Siek leave —One month ill each year subject to a maximum of 12 months m all 
during the whole service on medical certificate Employees would be entith d 
to half pay during such leave but the mill may in special eases of hardship 
grant full pay for a period of 6 months out ol the total pineal of 12 months 
eluriiig the whole service Sick leave not to be grantcel if pm llego leave was 
available 

Provident Fund —In view of certain legal difficulties, the Court did not give any bind¬ 
ing direction in respect of existing l’rovident Fund schemes For mills which did not 
have any Pruvich nt Fund scheme, the Court gave the following direction “ I direct 
that such of the mills, us have not instituted a Provident Fund schcmo, should institute 
such a scheme whereby the employes? and the employer would each contubute an umount 
cquivalcntto l/12thofthe bisic salary of the employee It is understood that every 
employee of the re spe< five mills is to join the said Provident 1‘und scheme It should 
bo instituted on the following lines 

(1) Tho Company's contributions and interest thereon Bhall not be payable for ser¬ 
vice of less than five years , subject thereto the whole ot the Company’s contributions and 
interest thereon shall be payable— 

(а) on the death of the member, 

(б) cm a member ceasing to be employed by tho mill— 

(i) having completed 10 ycais’ service, 

(ti) retiring from the mill’s service owing to continued illness incapacitating 
him for further employment and on production of a medical certifi¬ 
cate of such incapacity satisfactory to the Trustees ; 

(tti) by reason only of reduetion or reorganisation and not through any 
fault of siuh irember (of which the employer shall le tie sc le judge) 

(2) Members leaving the employment of the mill for reasons othci than the ahove 
after service as stated below shall be entitled to receive tho mill’s contributions and in¬ 
terest thereon as follows — 

(i) On completion of 9 years’ service —4/5th of the mill’s contribution 

(t») On completion of 8 years’ service — 3/5th of the mill’s contribution 
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(in) On completion of 7 years’ service —2/5th of the mill’s contribution 
(tv) On completion of 8 yours’ service —l/5th of the mill’s contribution. 

(v) On completion of 5 years’ service.—l/0th of the mill’s contribution 
Provided that subject to the provisions of Section 58C (/) of the Indian Income-Tax Act 
the contributions of the mill where a member is dismissed for misconduct shall be for¬ 
feited to the Fund 


The Fund shall come into operation with effect from 1st April 1949 

In respect of the Provident Kund sohemes already operating in some of the mills, it 
is recommended that the said mills should amend their Provident Fund rules so as to in¬ 
crease the rate of contribution to l/12th of the basio salary or 10 pies in a rupee from 
both the employee and employer and to make the employer’s contribution payable on 
the lines stated above. ” 

Gratuity —The claim for gr .tuity was resisted by the Association on the ground that 
gratuity is an tx-gratia payment which should bo left to the discretion of the employers. 
The Court, however, did not agree with the Association and remarked “ The principle 
of paying cither gratuity or pension in addition to a Provident Fund has been accepted in 
the Bank’s award and has been followed in subsequent awards both in industrial and 
commercial concerns and the principle has now been well established Gratuity 

is recognised as a reward for the services which an employee has rendered to his employer 
and considering that the textilo mills of Bombay have the necessary capacity to boar the 
burden that may bo imposed by a scheme of gratuity, I do not see why the principle 
should not be made applicable in this case ” The Court, therefore, directed that gratuity 
should be paid to all employees covered by this roforenco on the following scalo 
“ (I) On tho death of an omplojee while in the service of Company (Mill)— 

One month’s salary for each year of service subject to a maximum of 16 months’ 
salary to be paid to his heirs or executors or nominees 

(2) On voluntary retirement or resignation of an employee— 

After 16 J ears’ continuous service in the Company—16 months’ salary 

(3) On termination of his service by tho Company— 

(a) After ten years’ continuous service but less than 16 years’ service in the Com¬ 

pany—3/4th of one month’s salary for each year of service 

(b) After 15 years’ continuous service in the Company—16 months’ salary. 

(4) Gratuity will not be paid to any employee who is dismissed for dishonesty or 
misconduct, but will be paid to the employees who have lx on discharged between tho 1st 
January 1948 and the date of tho publication of this award m the Official Gazette ” 

Dearness Allowance —The demand was that employees should be paid 20 per cent of 
their salary as dearness allowance subject to a minimum of Rs 00 Tho Association in the 
course of tho proceedings agreed to pay dearness allowance to the clerks according to the 
scheme for mill operatives This scale was fixed by an award of the Industrial Court and 
was linked to the cost of living index The Court agreed that this scheme was scientific 
but held that it could not bo made applicable to tho clerical Btaff os they came from tho 
middle doss families and as their cost of living was approximately 80 per cent higher 
than that of the working class people It, therefore, recommended the following 
schcmo for tho payment ol dearness allowance to tho clerical staff 

Per month 


Dearness allowance at the Millowners’ As¬ 
sociation’s scales for operatives . plus 6 


Do 

Do 


10 

15 


Clerks with a salary up to Rs 100 

Clerks with a salary between Rs 101 t 
Rs 300 

Clerks with salary above Rs 300 

Extra Allowance —It was olaimed that whenever an employee was called for extra 
work such Mdor payment of the operatives’ wages, etc , he should be paid a special 
allowance of Rs. 6 per day in addition to his usual salary and overtime In support of tho 
claim the employees argued that in such cases they were called upon to do work of a res¬ 
ponsible nature which was not a part of their normal work and therefore they should be 
paid extra allowance for attending to such duties The justification of the claim was not 
disputed by tho Association and m the course of the adjudication proceedings it agreed 
to pay an extra allowance in a lump sum for making payment of the monthly wages or 
bonus, if any, to workmen at the rate of Rs 6 (in lump) to olerks drawing a salary up to 
Rs. 150 and at tho rate of Rs 10 (in lump) to olerks drawing more than Rs 15? 
I ho employees accepted this scheme and the Court gave its award in the sameterms. 
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Award of the Industrial Court, Bombay in the dispute between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association, Ahmedabad and the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad* 

The disputo rolatod to tho standardisation of salaries of clerks employed in the tex¬ 
tile mills In tho notice of change, which was given in 194b, tho Textile Labour Asso¬ 
ciation had asked that tho scalo of pay of junior clerks should be faxed at Rs 40—2—80 
and that senior corks (v e , English knowmg clerks) should bo placed in tho scale of Rs. 
60—3—EB—80—110 For graduate supervisors, the Association wantod tho scalo 
of Rs. 70—5—EB—1.0—170 In addition, the Association demanded that Head 
Clerks, Typists, Accounts Clerks, Time Keepers and porsons holding responsible posts 
should be paid an allowance of Rs 10 per month 

At tho time of tho hearing the Textile Labour Association urged that its demands 
wore too moderate and prayed that if tho Millowners’ Association agreed it may bo al¬ 
lowed to modify its domands The Association pointed out that the demands wero made 
in 1946 and were based on tho conditions then prevailing Since then considerable 
changes wero brought about by the Report of tho Central Pay Commission Tho scalos 
of pay of Government servants wero teviscd and certain Adjudicators who followed tho 
recommendations of the Central Pay Commission fixed higher scales of pay for clerk's in 
industrial concerns than wero demanded by the Association. The Millowners’ Association, 
howovor, did not agree to any changes being mado in the demands The Court also did, 
not feel itsolf competent to allow tho request of the Labour Association as it involved tho 
question of jurisdiction 

Tho minimum wago of tho operative* of tho textile mills m Ahmedabad is Rs 28 per 
month Considering tho iact that tho clerks mostly come from the middlo class families 
whoso standard of living is highci th n that of working class families tho Court held 
that tho starting scale of Rs 40 as domanded for junior clerks, was quite reasonable and 
if anything, was on tho low side It, therefore, accepted the demands of tho Labour As¬ 
sociation and recommended tho following scalos of Pay 
Junior Clerks —Rs 40—2—80 
Senior Clerks—Rs 50—3—80—EB—3—110 
Graduato Supervisors—Rs 70— 5 —120—EB—5—170 
Tho demand of the Association regarding additional illowanco was also allowed by 
tho Court. It directed that tho award should tako efioct from 1st July 1947 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between employers and employees of ten dye • 
ing and printing works in the Bombay suburban District^ 

The disputo related to the standardisation of wages and dearness allowanco In the 
eourso of the adjudication proceedings an agreement was reached between the einplojirs 
and employees of 9 out of 10 facto non Tho Tribunal accepted tho agreement anel 
incorporated it in its award. The Tiibunal found no justification for giving a soparate 
award for tho facteiry not covered by tho agroeme nt and lienee diroctcel that pt should 
also bo covered by tho same agreemont. Tho following agreemont was roachod botwoen 
tho parties to tho dispute 

Standardisation of Wages —Tho parties agreed to classify all workmon into seventeen 
categories and faxed scales of pay feir each cate gory of worker According to tho agree 
ment an unskilled worker will bo entitled to receive Re 1 pur day Ho will also receive an 
annual increment of annas 2 till ho reaches tho maximum of Rs 1-10-0 por day Tho 
parties agreed that for purposes of increment, 1st January, 1940 will be takon as tho start¬ 
ing point and that workers drawing moio than tho pay fixed under tho agreement will 
not bo adversely afTccted 

Dearness Allowance —Tho parties agreed that for tho period from 1st Apnl 1948 to 
30th November, 1948 the dearness allowanco would be paid at a flat rato of Rs 1-4-0 
por day From 1st December, 1948 onwards dearnoss allowanco will bo paid at the fol¬ 
lowing scrle — 


Index No 
(Bombay city) 

Dearness 

Allowance 

320 to 344 (Both inclusive) . ,. 

Rs A V 

1 11 0 

295 to 319 

1 8 0 

270 to 294 

1 5 0 

245 to 269 ... 

1 2 0 

220 to 244 

0 15 0 


* Published in the Bombay Government Ga*<tte dated I)e< ember 2, 1948 
t enforced under Bombay Government Order No 261 /48(»t) dated 4 th January ,1948 
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Award of the Industrial Court, Bombay xn the dtspute between, the Millowners' Association, 
Bombay, SO textile mills in Bombay and their employees* 

The demand of the workers related to payment of ail adeqmto and unconditional 
lump allowance, t e , bonus for the year 1948 in one instalment and also for an adoquato 
share m the profits of the industry 

During the period 1042 to 1945 the mills paid every year a bonus amounting to 1/Gth 
of tho total annual basic earnings of tho workers In vccordancc with the awards of the 
Industrial Court the mills paid to their workers bonus ..t tin rate of l/5th of the annual 
basic earnings in 1040 and 1/bth of the annual basic earnings in 1947 In 1045 and 1947 
tho workers also received an additional bonus amounting to one month’s basio earnings 
as Victory bonus and Independence bonus, ie.s|*ectively 

The case of the employ os in tho present dispute was that in 104s all the mills made 
very largo profits, out of whuh excessive commissions were paid to the managing agints, 
that the mills got some ulitf from taxation as cotnpaicd with 1047 and that during the 
period of duontrol the nulls were (milled to make hugcpiofits Qho cmplovcts uiged 
that in view of theso circumstances an cflort should be m ide to make up foi the 
dc facit in their income owing to the basic wage and deaircss allow ince not coming up to tho 
living wage standard It was also uiged by some ol tho employees that they should bo 
given a share in the surp'iis profits The Mill Ma7«loor Sxbha and the Cirni Kamgai 
Union, howovor, dcilind themselves opposed to any scheme ot piofit shinng vnd bxsed 
their c hums mainly on t he ground that bonte is nothing more than di fc rrc d w ago ? e , “ an 
amount whuh r« pr< cuts, however jiurtiilly, what they have been prevented fiom cirn- 
mg ow.ng to the basic wage not coming up to the living w ige standard or leve I ” 

Examining the nature ot tho demand, the Uouit observed “ It has now been autho¬ 
ritatively decided that though bonus may not lx* included in the terms ot any contract 
enterod into by employers and the employes, as soon as a demand for bonus is refuse d all 
the elements of a trade dispute ariso and the Adjudicator has juusdiction 

to dee idee it Sue h a claim may bo m wle by the employees as a matter ol right vnd can¬ 
not, therefore, bo l egardeel as a pray c r for a paymont wine h e an bo in vde only r i iji atia ” 
In support to its view the Couit cited decisions ot foreign and Indian Courts It also in¬ 
vited, attention to tho views o\pres icel by the Bombay [neliistiial Court in 1047, in tho 
dispute la tween tho Millownors’ Association, Bombay, and tin employes s of its me tuber 
mills in whuh it was held that in the dninun of l nil u-dual relations between employe is 
and workers tho rights anil duties of tbo paities are not gou med menly by civil law 
but by collective bvrgaining in the settlemrnt of disputes atising out of 
demands invdo by one on anotherfor mine earnings, better conditions of 

work and increased production, vnd thvt tho justilic vtiori foi such demands, 
iih an liidustn vl in it ter msc especially when wages till short ot tho living 
wvge standard and the industry mvkos huge profits pvrt ot which vre due to 
the contiibution which the workers make in mnevsing production The Court 
hold that bonus was evidently more of the nature of profit sinning rather than of defer¬ 
red wage it lutervtod the veiw expiesscd in tho Bombay award of 41st Aliy 1947 in 
which the Inilustiinl Couit. justified the grant of I emus due to e\i ting difference be tween 
the actual wages and the living wage at andatd I Ini Couit obsiivcd “Such a demand 
(i c , dun end for bonus) elenv* s its stie lgth, win r< the living wage stvndarel hat, not been 
reai lied, from tho fi eling of deficiency in the me ins to ittuin the n< e ossaiy stand ii el i f 
living Therefore, bonus insueheiiciimstances nodoubt bCixcs as a temporary satistic- 
tion wholly or in part of his need Tlieore tn ally, idc.piat vv ige s anel dearness allowanec 
should bo the first charge on an industry Labour as well as the working 

capital employe d in tho industry botheontubute to the profit made anel both aie, there 
fore, entitled to claim a legitimate return out of the profit, and sue h le gitunatc return, 
so far as labour is cone erne d, must bo bvsed on the living wage st endure! It is, how¬ 
ever, to lx remembered that a claim to bonus might be admissibh even if flu living wage 
standard wore completely attain d It may, the refore, hi s ate d that so long as the living 
wvge stand ml hvs not been attained the bonus pvrtaki s piunanly of the ebaraete roftho 
satisfaction, often partial and temporary, of the eh he icne y in the le git unate income of the 
average worke r in an in lustry, and that once sue h income has been attained it would also 
pnrtako of tho e har ictor of profit shaung Owing to this dual charae ter of bonus it would 
be a mistake to regard a dc man 1 for bonus as a elemand for profit sharing pure and simple' 
Even if it be he lei, as the? Committee on Profit Sharing have held, that profit sharing on 
fifty fifty bvsn would be equitable, it would be proper.m our opinion, when tho living 
wage standard has not been reae heel, for 1 vbour to demand c ven a greater share afte r tho 
grdss profits have been -educed by depreciation, reasonable reservr sand dividend and suit¬ 
able provision for taxation ” 

• Published in tleo Hombay Government do Jte Extraordinary elate l May j, 1**49 
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The Court held that in view of the special circumstunc es (» c , decontrol of cloth) it 
would bo “ a conservative estimate to take the gross profits of the year at double the 
figure ofactual gross profits mack in 1947 (10 18 crons), i e , at 20 36 c.ores ” The 
workers di mantled that they Bhoulrl be paid bonus equivalent to at least 4J months’ 
basic wugi s, i < , Rs 4 32 crores The Millowners’ Association, howeier, contendc d that 
the grant of such a sum m ly not be held reasonable by the Income Tax authorities under 
th Ini orae 'fax Act Rejecting the plea of the Association the Couit obseried “We 
think that it would be unreasonable oil our pait to ssume that the amount of bonus con¬ 
sidered by us as reasonable in Ihe pi euliar circumstance s oft bis case w 11 not, when the 
income tiv, authorities will look into the matter, be consideied untamable in the 6iimo 
conte \t ” 'Phi Court found that the lialaucc whieli would be left to the lndustiv would 
be 2 39 e rore s after making provision foi elepri nation (l 30 i line s), bonus to workeis at 
the rate of 4J months’ basic wagi s (4 32 irons), bonus to links, e tc , (0 46 crori s), taxes 
(6 70 crores), and reserxes (2 *)5croriB) This bnlanii w is considered to be sufficient by 
the Court for any purpoie which the nulls may 1< gitirmtely want to incur expenses over 
and above such items as haves been taken into consideration in the calculation of the 
bilancc 

Tn view of the large sum iiivolveelthi Court held that bonus shonl 1 not he paid in 
one lump sum It was urged by the Millownns Assocntion that it should be pud in 
two instalments, one in Mav and the other in June 'Ihe Court mnsidi led the feasibility 
of orde nng it least a part of tlio amount to be pieiel in tin foim of National iSavings Cciti- 
hcates But in vuw of the dilhe ultns arising outot tin application ot the Payment of 
Wages Act the Court did not make ny such orde i and obseried ‘ it seems to us 
desirable for the legislature to look into this qu stion and see whether it would bo 
fe'asiblo, in suitable cases, for the Tnelustii.il Court to orde r sue h a mode of pa imint ”* 

In the award relating to bonus payable to the e mphnee s of Hit Bombay Cotton 
Toxtile Mills for the ye ir 1947, the Couit had laid down certain conditions for tho 
payment of bonus 'The employees obje etcil to the following conditions 

“(1) Kmployecs who have worked for less than 75 working days and more than 32 
working days sh ill he gianted a bonus to the exte lit of 50 pe r e ent anil employe e s who 
h ivo worke d for 32 d vys or h ss sh ill not be paiel any bonus 

(2) Any employee who has bee n dismissed for misconduct timing the year, shall 
not be entitled to uiy bonus even it lit lias worked for more than 32 e ays 

(3) Pci sons who arc e ligiblc for bonus but who ire not in s< rvici of the mill on tho 

elate of the p lyinent sh ill he paid ill one lump sum on provided e 1 inns in wilt¬ 
ing arc submitted to the Maniger of the null concerned before , after 

winch no application for bonus shall be entertained * 

It was urged on la ball of the e mployecs that no minimum pound ot w ork should bo 
insisted upon hi eause workeis weie> entitleil to bonus as of right It was also aigued 
that workeis should get a piopoitionato share ofitevemf any of thorn lias worked 
foi oiv day m tho year flu Court diel not agroo with the employees but in view 
of tho conipulsoi y elosuie of mills during the year due to cyclone it liducoel tho 
pirol mi ntioned in conditions (1) anil (2) from 32 to 20 anil tho period 
in* ntioned in condition (1) fruu 7 > to 61 days No furtlu r change m condition 
(2) was reuimnu ndi d As regards eoiulition (3), thi Court ri eomnu niled that 
the words “ bitore , after which no ippheation for bonus shall beenti itamed” 
should be deleted It wis urgi il by somi of tho workers’ it pn se ntative s (lint, 
bonus should bo pud in terms ot basic wugi s plus dearness allowanei 'Ihe Court did 
not a'roe with them anil remarked ‘ Having hi lil whit should hi tin quantum of the 
bonus it seems to us that it would beaeaelemu, pin tie uliiily in view of the past prae tiee, 
to direct in this year that the bonus shoulel be calculated in teimseif the basic wage plus 
doamess allowance Thtre is no doubt that tlearnt ssallowance is essentially a pint ot 
tho wages, but we do not think that there arc sufficient reasons foi deputing from the 
practice which has been followed by this Court over a period of several ye ais, particularly 
as the dearness allowance varies fnun month to month and it s me lusion would rrnder the 
calculations more difficult ” It dm cted that (i) bonus should hi calculated on earnings 
(exclusive of elearne ss allowance and bonuses paid during the pc in el) from 1st Janu¬ 
ary to 31st December 1948 , (n) in the case ot women who have be in on maternity 
leave during tho pi noil re fe i re el to, the- actual matiriuty alliwanic diawn by them 
should be included in their turnings for the purpose ot i ill ulatmg tin bonus payable, 
(«») bonus as stated above should be puel to the employees in two instalments, by 
31st May 1949 and 30th June 1949 re sj ectn c.ly 

* Tho (Jovernmont of Indie, huvo ainoo piomnlgatcrl un Ordinance making it lawful tor an 
Industrial 'Tribunal to make such an order. See pp 102-3. 
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Award of the Industrial Court, Bombay in the dispute between the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad and the Millowners’ Association, Ahmedahad* 

The Textile Labour Association demanded that the employees should be paid bonus 
winch would be adequate and m proportion to the profits made by tho textile industry of 
Ahmedabad during tho said year The arguments advanced by tho Association in support 
ot their demand were (1) “ that the industry has made very large profits in tho year in 
question due mainly to tho lifting of the control of the prices of cloth for pm t of tho year”, 
and (2) “ that tho deficit in the income of tho employees owing to the basic wages and 
dearness allowance falling short of thi liv mg wage should be rnudo up by the payment of 
bonus ” It was claimed that to the extent the actual wugc falls short of the In ing wage 
tho employee has a right of a prior charge on the profits of the industry The Association 
made it clear that the di mund for bonus was made on general considerations mid not on the 
basis of profit sharing which, it urged, may follow only after a stage is reached when the 
worker in the industry has earned a living wage In this connection Mr S R Vasavada, 
Secretary of the Textile Labour Association, drew attention to the ob^erv ition made by 
tho Industrial Court in its iward relating to bonus dispute between tho employers and 
employees of the cotton textile mills in the Bombay City f Mr Vasai adu urged that the 
actual wage of tho average textile worker of Ahmedab, dfell muehshort of the living wago 
and as such so long is the living wage was not reached the woi ker was ontitlod to ask that 
tho entire gap should be made up from the surplus pi ofits made by tho industry during the 
year concerned The Textile Labour Inquiry Committee lird estimated the pre war 
living wage of textile workers at Ahmedabad to be between Its 45 and Its 50 Taking 
the mean at Rs 47 8 0 and the pro war cost of living index at Aim edabad at 71 it was 
estimated that the living wage in 1048 would be Rs 155 as the memge cost of living 
mdox at Ahmedabad during the year 1948 was at 298 Taking the actual monthly wage 
of workers in 1948 at Rs 108 (» e , Rs 45 average wage plus Rs 63 average d‘ urnoss 
allowance) Mr Vasavada pointed out that there was d. ficiency of Rs 564 during the 
yi ar between the living wage and the actual wage He, theiefore, demanded satisfaction 
m full of the dc fie uni y on the ground that the industry had made enormous profits 
According to this de mand the amount of bonus came to about 12 months’ wages As an 
alternative Mi Vasavada suggi sted that six months’bonus may be paid immediately 
anel that remaining six months bonus may De put into bonus equalisation fund by 
the employers The Industrial Court, how ve r, did not agree with this suggifttion 
It obsi rved “ Apart flora the soundi.es, of tin se eontcntions, whieli in m\ opinion, is 
doubtful, the pointreis d is of unlj acadi nut inte rest b cause in fae t the uulustrv has not 
made piohts so as to pi rinit theentm deheienc j to be made upaiti i in iking prn\lsion feu 
d< pre t net ion iceaonibli reserves, dividend and taxation The pi i lias not be i n ae reptid 
by tin I’rolit Nhaiing Committio whuh hasii lommeudi el proof ‘•lining on i fifty fifty 
hisi is in i quit ibh distubiitum oi tho surplus pmlit, and m oui aw uel m lefoie ni i (1C) 
No 7 ot I'M') (Bombly award tor bonus for the \i u 1 ‘MS) wo h.ivi not gone to tlio 
length of lnjmg ehiwn that in i very case tin mtiie difieuncy ‘-houlil lie ni a eh up by 
peymint ot bonus \t any i.et<, as I «nid, tho qu> stum is of ae.ide line interest m 

Th gross profits of the uulustrv, nf or de dm ting tin Ag. nts’ Commission, was i sti- 
imitid to b Rs It 21 cioie's in 194S as compiled to Rs 8 14 emus in 1917 This 
ri pi ose nt el an uiueaso of nuighly 75 pel cent B\ an agreement reached between tho 
ji u ties, tin i mployci s weie p nd bonus at tho rite of 1/5 th of t he n hnsic i .linings in 1947 
In vu w of t hi si t icts, thi Couit ohseived “ Having reguel to the great increase in tho 
piohts in CMS and be'armg in mind the te quiri me nts ot the industry, 1 consider that a 
bonus t quivale nt to4{ months* h isic wage s tor tin jc ar I9ts would be quite appropunto 
nnd reasonable ” On behalf of the Millowneis’ Association it was aigmd that the 
Income tax .luthouties will not hold this amount as reasonable mil tli.it they will not 
make an allowance to the full extent of sueli bemu The Court did not accept the aigu- 
me nt of the employ eus It observed “ In our Bonus Awanl for Bombay we hnvedialt 
with a similar contention made on bi halt of the Millowners’ Associate n, Bombay, and 
have take n the \ lew thnt ‘ it w mild bo unrc>asoimbli on our part to assume that the amount 
of bonus eonsiileieil by us as u asonable in tlu piculiaruieumstanns of this case will n ,t 
when the Tneoine tax authonties will look into tho matter, be considered u asonable in tho 
same context ’ I sec no reason to deviate fiom the view wduch we have recently taken ” 

It was found that the balance which would bo le ft to tin mdustiy would bo Rs 2 15 
croioH ufti r making pi ovision for de pie nation (Rs 1 (M crons), bonus ten mployce s nt tho 
rate of4J months’basic wages (Rs 2 b i crores), tvxe * (Rs t S4 times), re sciv. s (Rs 2 73 

* Published in the Bombay Qoierrmcnt Gaz'Ui dated J .ly 7,1049 

t See pages 202-03 
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erores) and dividend (Rs 0 82crorcs) Tho Court hold that this balance would bo sufficient 
for any purpose for which tho mills may legitimately want to incur expenses over 
and above such items as have been taken into consideration m the calculation of the 
balance 

It, therefore, directed that “ snbjeet to the following conditions all employees, whe¬ 
ther permanent or badh, who have work) d in the mills conce rne d shall be givt n a boniiB 
equivalent to 3/8th of their basic earnings in 1148 

(1) Employees who havo worked for less than 79 working days and more than 32 
working days shall bo granted a bonus to the extent of '50 per cent and em¬ 
ployees who have worked for 32 days or less shall not be paid any bonus 

(2) Any employee who has been dismissed for misconduct in 1048 shall not be 

entitled to any bonus oven if he has worked for more than 32 dn> s 

(3) Bonus shall bo calculated on earnings (exi lusive of dearness allowance and 

bonuses paid duung the period) from the 1st January to the 31st December 
1348 

(4) In tho ease of women who have boon on maternity leave during the period 

referred to, the actual m eternity allowance drawn by them «hnll be included in 
their earnings for the purpose of calculating tho bonus pay i bit 

(15) Bonus as above stated shall he paid to the employees in two instalments on 
or before .30th July 1949 and 3lst August 1949 respei tivcly 

(b) Persons who are eligible for bonus but who are not in service of the mill on the 
date of the payment shall he paid in one lump sum on or before list l)c eembi r 
1949 In such owes claims in writing should be submitted to tin manager of 
tho Mill concerned ” 

The Court consul* red the fi asihihty of granting a pait of the bonus in the shape of 
National Savings Certificates in ixcrcise of tho powtrs conferred on it by the Industrial 
Tribunals Payment ol Bonus (National Savings Certifieatis) Ordinance, 1949*, and hi Id 
that it would bo appropriate if one third of the total amount of bonus payable was paid in 
tho shape of 5 year National Savings Ct ltifieates Accordingly, it dincted that “ the 
first instalment of tho bonus award* cl above bo paid to tho said employer s in cash, and 
that one-third of the second instalment of bonus whioh lx comes payable on tho 3lHt 
August 1949 should bn paid in cash and the remaining two-thirds of the said second instal¬ 
ment should be paid in the shapo of 5 Ytar Post Office Nitionil Savings Certifieati s 
As regards tho employees who are covered by condition No 0 stated shove, that is, those 
who are not in tho service of the mill on tht date of the payment, two thirds of tho total 
amount of tho bonus becoming payable to them shall be paid in cash and the remaining 
one-third in the shape of‘l year Post Office National Savings Certificates " 

Tho above award was modified by tho Industrial Court on a review application which 
was submitted by tho Millowiwrs’ Association, Ahmcdub.id Tn their application the 
Association prayed that the direction relating to cash payment of bonus mav be altered so 
as to permit their member mills to make oash paymi nt of bonus m one mstnlmi nt on 31st 
August 1949 At tho time of the hearing the p irties submitted an agreement consi nting 
to a change in the date of payment so aH to permit the member mills of the Millowners’ 
Association to make cash payment of bonus in one instalment not lati r than 19th August 
1949 instead of 31st August as prayed in the application Tho Court accepted the agree¬ 
ment and gave a supple montary awardf in the same terms 


Madras 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the employers and employees 
of printing and dyeing factories in Chirkkal Taluk, Malabar District, Madras ^f 
Wages —The Adjudicator awarded the following wage rates — 

(1) Young biys taken as apprentices to learn work should bo paid 12 annas a day 

during the first throe months , 

(2) From the beginning of tho 4th month till tho end of tho 0th thf y should get one 

rupoo a day , 

(3) From tho 7th month to the end of tho first year, workers should get Rs 1-4 0 

per day , 

* 8©^ July 1049 wane of the Indian Latxmr Gazelle, pp 22-25 
t Published in the Bombay Government Gazelle Extraordinary dated August 11,1949 
ft Award enforced under Madras Government Order No 3282 datod 20th Juno 1949 
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(4) During tho 2nd and Ird years, they should got Ha 18 0 per day , 

("i) From tho beginning of tho 4th year they should gt t Hs 1-12-0 poi day. 

Wages it thes" rates would b< paid with effect from 1st April 1910 

Bonn* —Only on > cone rn was ordired to piy bonus amounting to ono month’s 
wag s, foi the your 1948 

Frornlent Fnml —The Adjudicator hi Id that there was no need to provide for pro- 
vidi nt hinds in I his infant industry 


SILK 

Bombay 

Award of the Waeje Board for the Silk, Textile Industry m Bombay* 

In (wo si pnrati ordi rs Fart IIA and Pait III* the \\age Board for the Silk Ti xtde 
Tndustiv in Bombay has h\i d t hi rati of de muss allow anci and tin quantum of bonus 
for tin y< ai 1917 The Board hail alrtaily fixul in its orih r dated 21rd March 1949 a 
minimum wage, ot Hs .10 for 2(> winking il ija foi tho industry with ictiospi otive tffcct 
from Del f mbi r 1, 1948 

Tienrness Allowance - -Tin Board deridtd that “ the rise in thi cost of living ovi r tho 
August 1919 li vi 1 of 105 in the case of an employee mining Hs 30 for 

a month of 20 working days shall be neutiahscil to the extent of 07 .5 per ei nt ” nnd that 
nil the i in ploy i ( s shall be paid dearness allowance ui a tl it into with rctrosp ctivo rttiet 
from 1st 1)| leinbi r 1948 

Bomti —On tin basis of an agreement arrived at hi tween th" pirtvs, the Board 
awtudi ila bonus ofl/5th oftlioi nrnmgsof tin i mployees (excluding dinin'ss nllowanro 
anil bonus) < qim ill nt to 2J months’ wigi s earned in 1947, to hi p ml on the ti rms and 
i mil itions preset ib'd by th > Indust nal (lonrt in its award tor horns for 1947 to tho 
cotton textile woikcrs 


WOOL 

Bowb\y 

Award of the Industrial Court, Bombay in the dispute hi In "rn the employers and employees of 
the Csha Woollen Mills Bombay , the Indian H nolle ti Wills, Bombay and the Xagpal 
Woollen Mills, Bombay + 

The disputi ri 1 ited to tin standardisation of w igi s and musti l s and to men asi in 
wigis and dt muss illowani e As the tom ill itnm pi on ( dings faili il tin dispute was 
refi rn d to tin Industrial Com t inOitolsi 1947 Tn Mm h 1918 tin (’our! appoint! d two 
\ssi ssors to ti uni isihimeofst uulaiths it ion of wigi sunt! turnings oil tin basis that no 
i mpl i\ 11 sh ill he paid k ss than Hs 10 foi a month of 20 winking days Whili the dispute 
was still pi ndmgbi fore Hi Court thi Kashtrnn Mill M.izdoor Sangli was dr dared to hi the 
Hi piesi Illative Union under the Bomhav Industiial Kilntions Act Prior to its declaia- 
tiirn ns a Hejirisentative Union, the Nnngh entend into an agmtnint with tli Indian 
Woolh n Mills, whu h t tnployi d the laigt at numhir of workirs, regirdmg trim rates of 
piv mil piece woik mtes The Assi ssois submitted thi lr ri pint in August 1948 Sineo 
the jr irtu s i omplaim d that tin y were not hi an! hv the Asm ssois, flu Couit direetid tho 
\sst Ssois to 111 ar the partus mil also to consultr the terms of the ngreimi nt nrnvid at 
between the Sangh anil tho management of the Indian Woolli n Mills Tho Assessors 
submitti d thi ir set ond report in January 1949 in whiili they drew atti ntion to the Snngh’s 
objections to some of th« ir proposals although tho terms of thi ir proposals w'ere bitter 
than those of the agreement which the Sangh had conclude d with the Indian WooIIe n Mills. 
Mr Net inuehwala who appeared on b> hnlf of the majority of tho employies of the Usha 
Woolh n Mills favoured in toto the original schi me framed by the Asseisors 

At the time of the hearing Mr Noemueliwnln consist! ntly dimed the reprisentativo 


* Enforced under Bombay Gmomment Older Nes 124/49 il itml May JO, 1 <)*ti an t 1 <V49 ,latr<l 
Julia I, 1949 Dio award related tc 15 silk textile mills 

t Award enforced under Bombay Government, Order No l"./49 dated 8th March, 1949. 
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charnel er of the Sangh The Union for which ho appeared had in fact applied for cancella¬ 
tion of the registration of the Sangh as the Roprosental ivo Union and tor the decimation 
of tho Union as tho Reprosontat:' > Union in place of the Sangh Since final orde rs on the 
application had not been passed, tho Court did not fool it necessary to inkc any action 
regarding tho allegations oi Mr Noercachwaln and proceeded on the basis that the Sangh 
was tho Representative Union Tho n presentntivo of the millowners as also of the Sangh 
obj cted to Mr Naomu hwali bung h >ard on tho ground that under Sectnn 10 of tlio 
Bomb ly Industrial Rehtions Aot only the Representative Union was entitled to act for 
tho employees Tho Court, however, pointed out that Section JO referred only to »• ting 
and not to appearance and that untie r Section ‘JJ an employee was entitled to appear 
through any person in all prot < t dings b tint tho Industrud Court If, th »rcfore, ujoefed 
the objections and allowed Mi Nueinuckwiila to ippt m ind argue the oas • for those whom 
lie represented 

The representatives of 1 he mil low ik rs and the S ingh disc object'd to Mr Nnimuli- 
w.ila being allowed to make any eutieisni of the t> mis of the agreement which they had 
concluded Their contt ntion was that until r Sett ion 30 the only party entitled to t nti r 
mto an agreement with the millowners was the Sangh and that if Mr Ni emuchwal i was 
allowed to address any aigumt nts to the Court afte r.in agroeim nt had been reached, such 
a permission would not only b" illegal but would uml rnnne tho effieacy of collective 
bargaining which the agree mentropresonfed mid which was tie* object of the Act to foster 
The Court, however, did not accept thur objection It observed “ A Representative 
Union is no doubt perfi ctly entitled duung the arbitration proceeding! to enter into an 
agreement with the employer oi employees cone m'd, but sueh agieement does not 
automatically b eometheaw udoftln Couit .nor doe sit upp at to me that tho Industrial 
Coui t is bound blindly to m ike an award m t >i ms of such agre cine nt ” The- Court further 
observed “ In view particularly of Ihc fait that a Ri jins<ntative Union may often 
repre se nt a minority, not a majority, of th- omplov ms it is nts essaiy, in my opinion, for the 
Court to bt satisfied that an agree in< nt b twi e n sue h a Union and the employers is toally in 
tho inti re sts of tho workirs 1 m fmc it proceeds to make an award m ti ims thereof Jn 
tho present state of the oigiuusation ol labour, 1 feel it a)ipiopiuite and neeessaiy that 
where such an ngicimont is filed in any aitutiation pme (dings Infein this Comt, the 
parties or persons who elo not biloug to the said Unions should be illowedlotill the Court 
their vic'ws on the matte r Tf the ngret m< nt n pn so nts a just sett! ment, cnfieisms from 
othe r Unions ought to be welcome el in fact it would be salutary for sueh Unions to bo 
consult!d before an agreement is aimed at—and ought to result m the justness and 
equitable ness of tho si III'ment being istablishcd beyond doubt There can be nothing 
in such ciiticism and scrutiny or in the Court’s allowing thi m, w hich can bo said to impair 
or go against tho prmciplo or the efficacy of coll ctive bargaining, uni ssoueh bargaining 
has to bo brought about by shutting the moulhsof all who aie not members of the 
bargaining Union and thus possibly eompe llmg th m to join the haul Union ” Tho 
Court, then fore, allowed Mi Ncemuchwnla to address on the turns of the agreement 
which was filed. 

Tin Court found that Mi N-mmuchwala had practic illy no eornine nts to offer against 
tho terms of the agroome*nt so far as it related to wages and e linings of the workers 
Exc 'pt for small amendments, the pirl i< s to the agree ment had adoptcel tho recommenda¬ 
tions of the Assessors Those re'ommendations we ro a compnimue betvve c n their original 
proposals and tho proposals of tho diff rent parties The Comt felt that though the 
recommendations wi re not b ised on a se nntihc job analysis, thi'y were fair and i oasonable. 
It, thcri'fore, accepted the agreement and with some* minor changes incorporated it 
t n its award. 

The agreement prescribed stand ird rate's of wag's for tim'- as well as pn cc-work^rs 
in different occupations The low st p ud tini” rate el work' r ace ording to the terms of the 
agreement, would get Rs Jfl-!-'> is baste •» ige for a month of 2(1 working days As 
regards dearness allowance the agre nv ni j) ovided that it would bo paid to the employees 
on tho same scale as was se t out in the award of the Industrial Court for the Bombay 
cotton textile industry in reference Nos 1, 4 and r t of 1940 with rotrosp' etive effi < t from 
1st January 1 ( J47 The Court, henv< vc*r, add'd that in caso the*ro wm any change in the 
scale of dearness allowance paid to the employee's in the cotton text.lc indust ry in Bombay 
by any subsequent award, agree ment or s ttlement, such changes would bo deemed to 
apply to the employees of these woolle n mills, and that if any e mployce was now drawing 
hight r wages or was earning more than what he would earn under the scnle s now proposed 
he would continuo to get the d ff rence between the two scales ns personal allow nnce The 
agreemont provided that the new rates of wag's would come into force with effect from 
1st Novombor 1047. Tho demand relating to tin standardisation of muslins was with¬ 
drawn 

M917MofL u 
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Engineering 

DOCKYARDS 

Bombay 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the employers and employees of the 
Shaparm Dock and Steel Co Ltd , Bombay* 

Wages —Tho Tribunal has prescribed tho following scales for workmen — 

Cab gory Qradzs 

Unskilled . . Rs 31—1—37 

Semi Skilled— 

Grade I . . Rs 60—2—60. 

Grade II ... .Its 35—14—60 

Skilled— 

Grade I ... . Rs 150—6—210 

Grade TI . Rs 100—6—150 

Grade ITI .... Rs CO—4—100 

Mukadam Cooly . . Rs 55—2—65 

Leave —Tho following leave privileges have been recommended by tho Tribunal — 

(а) 15 days’ privilege lcavo in a yoar cumulative up to 45 days 

(б) 7 days’ sick leave in a year on production of a medical certificate (cumulative 
up to 3 months) Pnvilego leave to bo exhausted first 

(r) 7 days’ casual leave in a year 

Provident Fund —The Tribunal has directed that tho company should institute a 
Provident Fund h< homo for tho workers As regards tho rate of contribution it. has ro- 
i mnnn ruled that tho < ompany’s contribution should be 12 pios in the rupee Tho Tribunal 
has also directed that tho iollowing conditions should bo embodied m tho rules of tho 
scht me 

(1) Tho f'ompin\'« contribution and interest thereon shall not bo payable for sorvico 
ot loss than (no years Subjoct thoroto tho whole ol tho Company’s contribution and 
interest thereon shall bo payablo - 

(») on tho death of tho member, 

(u) on a member ceasing to be cmployoe of tho Company— 

(a) having completed ton yt ars’ service, 

(b) retiring from tho Company’s sorvicc owing to continued lllnoss, mcapa- 

< itatmg him foi further employment and on production of a medical certi¬ 
ficate of such mt apiuaty satisfactory' to tho trustoos of tho fund, 

(c) by reason only of reduction or reorganisation and not through any fault of 

such member (of which tho Company shall bo tho sole judge) 

(2) Mombors loaving employment of tho Company for reasons other than the above 
alter scniee as stated below shall bo ontitlod to receive tho Company’s contribution and 
interest thoroon as follows — 

(i) On completion of 9 years’ service 4/5th of tho Company’s contribution 

(») On completion of 8 years’ sorvico 3/6tli of the Company’s contribution 

(m) On completion of 6 years’ servico l/5th of tho Company’s contribution 

(»o) On completion of 5 years’ service l/6th of tho Company’s contribution 

Provided that subjoot to the provisions of Section 58 C(/) of tho Indian Income-tax 
Act, whore a member is discharged or dismissed for misconduct, the contribution of the 
Company shall bo forfeited to the fund 


* Award enforced under Order No 1094/40 II, dated the ICtb OitoLer, 184P 
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Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between Messrs Alcock Ashdown and Co. 

Ltd, and their employees* 

Dearness Allowance —Since July 1942 the Company waa paying dearness allowance to 
its employees according to two scales, scale A and scalo B Scale A corresponded to the 
scale for the cotton textile mill employees of Bombay City Under scale B the employees 
were paid a certain percentage of their basio wages as dearness allowance In February 
1948 the textile scale was revised by the Industrial Court and was put into force with 
retrospective effect from 1st January 1947 The Company also revised its scale in March 
1948 and adopted the revised textile scale It, however, notified that the new scale 
of dearness allowance would come into forco with offoot from 1st March 1948 only The 
employees were not satisfied with the date from winch the revised scalo was put into force 
They demanded that they should bo paid dearness allowance according to the new scalo 
with retrospective effoct from 1st January 1947 and that they should be paid the difference 
between tho earlier scale and the revised scale for tho period from 1st January 1947 to 
29th February 1948 In April 1948 tlio Company informed tho Deputy Director of 
Labour Administration that in tho matter oi dearness allowance it would bo guided by 
tho award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between tho employers and employees 
of the Mazgaon Dock Ltd , which was then pending Tho award relating to Mazgaon 
Dock Ltd, was published in luno 194s and was subsequently amended in September 
1948 By tho amended award the Mazgaon Dock Ltd , were directed to pay dearness 
allowance to their employees according to the revised textile scalo with retrospective 
effect from 1st January 1947 Tho management of Messrs Alumk Ashdown and To , 
however, refuaod to pay dearness allowance according to the revised textile scalo with 
retrospective effect from 1st January 1947 Tho dispute was, therefore, referred to the 
Industrial Tribunal in December 1948 

Bofore tho Industrial Tribun d tho Company contended that it had never given any 
assurance to the workers that it would abide by tho agroeinont between the toxtilo mills 
and their workmen or by tho terms of any aw ard of tho Industrial Court in tho dispute 
between them Tho Company argued that scalo A happened to be tho same as the scale 
in textile mills but on that account alono the workmen of tho Company were not entitled 
to claim dearness allowance according to tho revised toxtilo scale with retrospective 
effoct from 1st January 1947 It pleaded that it would bo unfair to plare the burden upon 
it of a retrospective increase in dearness allowance for a period of 14 months, when it had 
no corresponding right to recover, on the basis of such increase, tho coi responding in¬ 
crease from tho parties who had already sottled and paid off thoir bills 

Tho Tribunal, however, hold that tho contention of tho Company was unsustainable 
It remarked that tho fact that tho Company was paying dearness allowance according to 
the textile scale since 1942 was enough to prove its intention Tho letter addressed by 
the Company to tho Deputy Director of Labour Administration proves that tho Company 
mtendod to pay its workers according to tho textile scalo It was only after tho Tribunal 
amended its award relating to tho Mazgaon Dock dispute that tho Company resiled from 
its original intention The Tribunal pom tod out that this Company had all along been 
paying dearness allowance to its workers on the same lines on which tho Mazgaon Dock 
Ltd, and Messrs Richardson and Cruddas had been paying to their workers and that 
since before September 1948 all the three companies were paying dearness allowance 
a cording to tho textilo scale, the Tribunal hold that if tho Mazgaon Dock Ltd , were 
d rcctod by a Tribunal to pay tho revised textilo scalo smeo 1st January 1947, there was 
no reason why this Company should not do so 

Tho Tribunal considered the plea of tho Company that it would bo inoquitable to 
place tho burden of retrospective increase in dearncsB allowance on tho Company when 
it had no opportunity of recovering corresponding increase m cost from parties whose 
work it had already executed In this cunnoction tho Tribunal observed “ Tho in¬ 
crease need not necessarily be granted from o it of the profits earned from particular works. 

It can be granted from out of tho total profits of tho year as a whole or of previous years, 
portions of which have been appropriated towards reserves, which have been substan¬ 
tially built up hitherto If the contention were to prevail, revised basic wages, advance 
increments in making adjustments within the revised grades and scales, retiring benefits 
such as gratuity, and wages for leave accumulated can never possibly bo granted ” 
The Tribunal, therefore, rejected tho pica of the Company and directed it to pay the 
difference botween the revised textilo scale and the previously existing scale A for the 
period from 1st January 1947 to 29th February 1948 

Bonus —For the yoar 1947 tho Company had paid to its employees bonus equal to 
1/6th of their basio earnings Tho employees demanded that they should be granted an 


* Award enforced under the Bombay Government Order No 77/49 dated April 2, 1949. 
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additional bonus equal to half a month’s basio earnings inclusive of dearness allowance 
and that no conditions should bo attached to the payment of this bonus They pointed 
out that profits of the Company wore increasing overy year sinco 1944 and that it had 
transferred very largo amounts to reserves since 1944 During the year 1947 the Com¬ 
pany declared a dividend of 17£ per cent which was the highest since 1939 The em¬ 
ployees contended that this extraordinary prosperity was duo as much to their efforts as 
to tho capitil invested and therefore they should bo rewarded with a higher rate of bonus 
The Iribun il after examining tho balance sheet of tho Company for tho yoar 1947 camo 
to tho conclusion th.it tho claim of the workors for additional bonus should be allowed 
Tho Tribunal, therefore, diror tod that workors should bo paid an additional bonus equal 
to half a month’s basic earnings It did not accept tho demand of tho workers that 
clearness allowanco should bo included m the calculation of bonus as it hold that bonus 
was never conceded by Adjudicators m tho Bombay Province as an additional wage It 
also roju tod tho demand that no conditions should bo attaches! to tho payment of bonu t 
and directed that tho samo conditions should be attached as wen* attached to the pay¬ 
ment ot bonus which tho < 'ompany had already paid for the yi ar 1947 Tho Tnbunul 
directed that those workors who wore retrenched or discharged during 1947 should also 
bo paid bonus 


voRrs 

Bombay 

Agreement between the Bombay Port Trust and Bombay Stevedores Association and th& 
Workers employed by them * 

The work of the two Conciliation Boards appointed by tho Central Government m 
October, 1948 to scttlo tho disputes (1) between tho dock workers and the Bombay Port 
Trust and (2) the Bombay Stevedores Association and the workers employed by them, 
concluded on lJth November, 1948, when agreements were signed by tho respective 
parties A brief summary of the agreements so arrived at is given below — 

1. Dispute between the Bombay Port Trust and the Workmen Employed by it in the Po t 
of Bombay 

Wages —The Union withdrew its demand for wages on a monthly basis and accepted 
tho present scales of wages as hxed by the Bombay Port Trust on a daily basis and, within 
that frame work, the following terms havo boon agreed to — 

Each registered dock worker on tho * A ’ Register, Morpia, liaroot, and Special 
Morpia at prosent in service will be given a starting daily wago in tho prescribed scales 
;ivon below m tho following manner with eftict from 1st November, 1948 (i e , common- 
•ing from wages for November, 1948 to bo pud in December, 1948) 


Period of service in respective categories 

Worker 

(Scale 

Rs 2/2/-to 
Rs 2/8/) 
per day 

Morpia & 
Baioot 
(Scale 

Rs 2/10/- 
to Rs 3) 
per day 

Special 

Morpia 

(Scale 

Rs 3/2/-to 
Rs 3/8/-) 
per day 

(1) Less than 2 years’ service 

Rs A P 

2 2 0 

Rs A P 

2 10 0 

Rs A F 

3 2 0 

(2) 2 or moro than 2 years’ scrvico, but less 
than 4 years 

2 3 0 

2 11 0 

3 3 0 

(3) 4 or more than 4 years’ service, but less 
than 6 years 

2 4 0 

2 12 0 

3 4 0 

(4) 6 or more than 0 years’ service, but loss 
than 8 years 

2 5 0 

2 13 0 

3 5 0 

(5) 8 or more than 8 years’ service, but less 
than 10 years 

2 6 0 

2 14 0 

3 6 0 

(6) 10 or moro than 10 years’ service, but 
less than 12 years 

2 7 0 

2 15 0 

3 7 0 

(7) 12 or more than 12 years’ service 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 


* Pnbishid m the Qazitte of India daUd 4th Dcoember 1048 
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So far as the iart and w igon unloa lors are con corned, thoy aro at prosont 
working on a pieco rate basis and it was agreod that with effect from 1st January, 
1949 they should be paid on a daily wage basis, to be determined by the Port Trust m 
consultation with the Dock Workers’ Union and if thcro was any difference between them 
the matter should be referred to tho sole arbitration of the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) 

According to tho agreement they also agreed to take over as their own labour, work¬ 
ers employed by the British India Steam Navigation Co. Ltd , on tho samo conditions of 
service and wages as obtaining with tho ‘ A ’ category workers of tho Port Trust 

Shift System —The Port Trust Authoritu s agreed that the two-shift system would be 
introduced not later than 1st January, 1949 

Incentive Bonus Scheme —This bonus schemo designed and approved by the Bom¬ 
bay Port Trust on 28th September, 1948 to stimulate production by establishing a 
datum line of output weights on part performance, was to be made applicable also to 
hydraulio crane drivers with tho following modifications— 

(i) For every additional ton of output in excess of the “ Datum Line Tonnage ” 
(as provided for in the Incentive Bonus Scheme tm nturned above) and up to 
25 per cent of tho datum ligures ot each “ lane ”, bonus will be paid at the 
wage rate of a worker (inclusive of dearness allowance) per ton ; 

(n) For every additional ton of output above 25 per cent and up to 75 per cent, 
of the datum figuro of each “ Lino ”, bonus will be paid at 1£ times the rate 
prescribed in (i) above ; 

(in) For ever} additional ton of output above 76 per cent of tho datum figure of 
each “ Line ”, bonus will be paid at 1£ limes tho rate pi escribed in para 
(i) above, 

(iv) This incentive bonus scheme of the Port Trust will bo subject to review after 
a period of six months During its experum ntal working of six months, a 
Committee comprising two representatives of tho Bombay Port Tiust and one 
representative each of the Bombay Dock Workers’ Union and tho Bombay 
Poit Trust Employees’ Union will examine tho woikmg ot tho schcmo in all 
its essential aspects and make a report thoicon 
It was agreed that the scheme should come into force not later than 1st January. 

1949 

II. Dispute belli ‘‘en the Bombay Stevedores’ Association and the Workmen Employed by 
them in the Port of Bombay 

Tho Bombay Stevedores’ Association agrees to abolish with effect from 1st January, 
1949 the existing system of employing workers through “ Serangs ” and to bring all tho 
workeis employed by the Member stevedores on a “ Common Pool Register ” and to 
introduce the double shift system on tho same basis and from the same date as tho 
Bombay Port Trust, provided that a sufficient number of workers were available by 1st 
January, 1949 for working tho two independent shifts 

Tho Bombay Dock Workers’ Union undertakes to give all tho help for securing re¬ 
gistration not later than 15th December, 1948 of the requisite number of additional steve¬ 
dore workers not exceeding 2,000 in number for working tho two shift system by 1st 
January, 1949 

If the Union is not able to rocruit for registration tho requisite number of additional 
stevedore workers by 15th December, 1948, tho Member Stevedores of the Association 
shall be at liberty to continue to employ workers through “ Strangs 

Provided further that notwithstanding anything contained above, the system of 
employing workers through “ Serangs ” will bo abolished on and from the date of intro¬ 
duction of the scheme for regulating the employment of stevedore workers m tho Port 
of Bombay contained m tho Report, dated 10th July, 1948 of tho Joshi Committee ap¬ 
pointed by tho Government of India 

Upon tho introduction of the double shift system fiom 1st January, 1949 tho mdia 
vidual Stevedore Mi mbers will continue to pay the stevedore workers brought on tho 
4 ‘ Common Pool Register ” until such time as tho Joshi Committee schcmo is brought 
into force 

Tho Bombay Stevedores’ Association agreed to group tho stevedore gang workers 
into “ Senior ” and “ Junior ” from 1st I ecembcr 1948 as recommended in tho Report of 
the Joshi Committeo. 
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The various categories of workers would be paid from 1st December 1948 the follow¬ 
ing basic daily wages — 

Its A. F. 

(1) Chargeman. • 3 10 0 

(2) Stevedore Tindal . . . 3 8 0 

(3) Winchman . .280 

(4) Hatch Foreman . .280 

(5) Khalasi . .... 2 8 0 

(6) Stevedore Worker Senior . .280 

(7) Stevedore Worker Junior . . 2 2 0 

(8) Cleaning Tindal . . 2 10 0 

(9) Cleaning Worker .18 0 

Providod that the Union shall not ask for any further rise m the basio daily wages 

mentioned above on the introduction of the scheme prepared by the Joshi Committee 
on account of such introduction. 


Overtime at 1J times the basic daily wages was agreed to be paid to the workers from 
1st December 1948 for all work that might be done on Sundays and such closed holidays 
a are authorised by the Bombay Port Trust 

The Association agreed to provide relieving hands as under — 

(a) one relieving worker for each group of 8 or less hatch foremen and winch- 
men , 

(i) two relieving workers for each group of 9 or more but not exceeding 16 hatch 
foremen and wmchmen , 


(<■) three relieving workers for any group of hatch foremen and wmchmen exceed¬ 
ing 16 

Tho following rates of Bhnlla (allowance) w ill be paid to workers for each shift 
for work carried on ships in “ stream ” 


Category 

Rate of Allowance 


Rs A F 

Foreman Gr I, II & III 

2 4 0 por shift 

Chargeman 

14 0 

Stevodore Tindal 1 

110 

Winchman 



Hatch Foreman 



Khalasi 


0 12 0 

Stevedore Worker Senior 



Stevedore Worker Junior 



Cleaning Tindal 

14 0 

Cleaning Worker | 

0 12 0 


Providod that no further revision will bo made in tho rates of tho Bhatla allowanco 
on the introduction of the scheme proparod by tho Joshi Committoe on account of such 
introduction 

Tho incentive Bonus Scheme applicable to the Bombay Port Trust employees would 
also be made applicable to the workers of the Association 

In case of any dispute betwoen tho workers and any of the Member Stevedores of 
the Association or between stevodore workers and any other workers working in the 
Port or betwoen the stevedore workers inter se in regard to tho day to day working in 
tho Port, every attempt shall be made by tho parties concerned to reach an amicable 
settlement through a Standing Committee consisting of one representative of tho Associa¬ 
tion and one representative of the Union 

Any dispute in regard to tho above settlements or any point arising out of these shall 
be referred to tho Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) as the solo arbitrator and his 
decision will be final and binding on the parties concerned 


Settlement between the Contractor in the Bombay Port and thexr Employee" 

In January 1949, the Government of India had referrod the disputo betw'cen 19 
contractors and the workmen employed by them in tho Coal, Chipping and Painting, 
Barge and Launoh Sections in the Port of Bombay to a Board of Conciliation The 
Board consisted of Mr. Jaleshwar Prasad, Chief Labour Commissioner (Central), Mr H. F 
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Vakeel, Mr. Hakimji E Kumana and Mr Dmkar Desai Aa a rosult of conciliation 
proceedings agreements wore reached between the employers and the employees of all 
the three seotions mentioned above The text of those agreements has boon pubhshod in 
the Gazette of India dated Juno 4, 1949 The following is tho summary of the terms of 
agreement reached betwoon the partios on some of tho important points — 

Hours of Work and Overtime. —Tho parties agreed to fix tho following hours of work — 
(o) Coal Section — 

1st shift —From 8am to 12 a m and from 1pm to 5 pm 

2nd shift —From 5-30 pm to 8 p m and from 9 p n to 12 pm 
(6) Chipping and Painting Section *— 

1st shift —As in Coal Sootion 

2nd shift —From 5-30 pm to 8 30 p m ami from 9pm to 12 p m 
(c) Barge and Launch Section — 

12 hoars per day —From 7am to 7 p m with mtorv il fo» one hour for meals 
As regards overtime work, it was agreed that porsons employed in tho Coal Section 
would bo paid at the rate of 1J times tho hourly basio r ito of p ly for every hour of work 
done Porsons employod in the Chipping and Painting Section would also bo paid at the 
same rato but tho agreement providod that no overtime allowance wdl bo payable for 
work m dry docks For those employed in tho Barge and L lunch Sootion, it was agrood 
that ordinarily overtime allowanoo would bo paid at a flat rate of annas 3 per hour or 
part thereof but if tho parties mutually agreed to work ovortimo on pavmont of a con¬ 
solidated rato, the employer would pay Its 15 per month to Trndals uidRs 10 to Lascars 
Hoars of Work —The employers agreed to givo weekly off day to all th eir employoest 
and also 12 holidays in a year which may be fixed by the Bombay Port L’r ust Tho em 
ployors of tho Bvrge and Launoh Sootion also agrood to allow their workmen 30 days’ 
(cumulative up to 60 days) leavo with pay for 12 months’ approved sorvico. 

The agreement provided that for work done on holidays, workers employed in tho 
Coal and Chipping and Painting Sections would bo paid 1J1 times the basic wage plus 
dearness allowance Those employed in tho Bargo and Launch Section would bo paid 
1} times the basio wage 

Provident Fund and Gratuity —Smoo there was no agreement betwoon tho partios it 
was dooidod that tho question may bo taken up again when tho Joshi Schomo was put 
into force 

Wages and Dearness Allowance —The employers agrood to pay their workmen wages 
and doarnoss allowance at tho following daily ratos — 


Oconpation 

Basio 

wage 

Dearnoss 

allowance 

Total 

' 

I Coal Section 

Rs 

A. 

P 

Rs A 

>’ 

Rs 

A 

r 

(a) Winohmen 

5 

8 

0 

2 4 

0 

7 

12 

0 

(6) Coal workors 

4 

4 

0 

2 0 

O 

6 

4 

0 

II Chipping and Painting Section 









(a) All inside work such as boilers 

1 

8 

0 

1 12 

0 

3 

4 

0 

(6) Khalasis for Funnol and Mast work 

2 

8 

0 

1 12 

0 

4 

4 

0 

(c) Khalasis for general work 
{d) General Ships’ work inside 
(e) Fireman, Oilman and Coal man 

2 

0 

0 

1 12 

0 

3 

12 

0 


0 

0 

1 12 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 12 

0 

3 

4 

0 

(/) Donkeyman and Kasab 

1 

12 

0 

1 12 

0 

3 

8 

0 

(q) Tmdals 

3 

0 

0 

1 12 

0 

4 

12 

0 1 

(h) Sarang Supervisors 

4 

12 

0 

1 12 

0 

6 

8 

0 

(t) Foreman 

3 

12 

0 

1 12 

0 

5 

8 

o 1 


* Contract and operation work in the dry docks not covered 
t Except those employed in dry docks in the Chipping and Fainting Section. 
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The agreement also prescribes the rates at which payments would be mado for certain 
specific operations, e g , cleaning the bottom, pointing, boottoppmg, scaling, debusa, 
eto. 


Ill Barge and Launch Section —The following scales of pay have been fixed .— 


Bargemen • 

Tinduls . 

Sarongs and Drivers 
Sukbam . . 

Lascars . . 


Rs 40—1—46—2—60—3—75. 
Rs 45—2—75. 

Rs 100—2—110—3—140. 

Rs 50—2—80 

Rs. 45—1—60—2—60—3—75 


It was agreed that with the exception of those who are already getting more, all 
present Tindals would get a starting pay of Rs 47 per month As regards class II 
Sarangs and Drivers it was agreed that they would bo paid an initial salary of Rs 110 
per month and their scale of pay would bo Rs 110-3-140 Tho employers also agreed to 
pay Rs 52 per month as initial salary to those who were in the “ Sukhani ” grade. 

Regarding dearness allowance, it was agreed that except for those employers who 
are paying dearness allowance at a lughor rate, all other employers will pay to their 
Bargemen and Tindals dearness allowance at a fiat rato of Rs 35 per month Tho em¬ 
ployers agreed to pay dcainoss allowance to Launchmcn at tho following ratos — 


Pay 

Dearness Allowance 


Rs 

Up to Rs 50 

35 por month 

From Rs 51 to Rs 100 

45 per month 

i From Rs 101 to Rs 150 

50 per month 

From Rs 151 to Rs 200 

55 per month 

From Rs 201 to Rs 260 

60 per month 


Stream Bhatta .—It was agreed that all coal workers in tho Coal Section would bo 
paid annas 12 per shift as stream bhatta The employers of the Chipping and Painting 
Section also agreed to pay stream bhatta to all their workers at tho rate o 1 annas 8 per 
shift. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 
Bombay 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the employers and employees of the 
McKenzies Ltd , Bombay * 

Minimum Wages —It was agreed between the parties to the disputo that no cooly 
shall be paid loss than Rs 1-2-0 per day and no workman (othci than a cooly) less than 
Rs 1-4-0 per day. 

Dearness Allowance —Tho Tribunal directed that with effect from 1st January, 
1948 all workmen should bo paid dearness allowance at the rato of 11s 1-3-0 per day 
This amounted to an increase of annas 2 per day 

Gratuity —The Tribunal has recommended that gratuity should be paid to all em¬ 
ployees on the following scale — 

“ (1) On the death of an employee while in tho service of the Company—half a 
month's salary for each year of service Bubject to a maximum of 15 months’ 
salary to bo paid to his heirs, oxecutors or nominees 

(2) On voluntary retirement or resignation of an omployoe after fifteen years’ 
oontmuous servioe in the Company—half a month’s salary for each year of 
service. 

(3) On termination of service by tho Company — 

(a) On completion of ten years’ service und over—half a month’s salary fo r 
each oompletod year of service but not exceeding fifteen months’ salary 
(ft) On completion of five years* service but less than ten years—threo months’ 
_salary.'___ _ 

* award enforced under Bombay Government Order No 96/48, dated the 23id ^epUmler, 1948 
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Salary for the purpose of calculating gratuity is taken to mean the substantive or 
basio salary (exclusivo of all allowances) 

Provident Fund —The Tribunal has diroctod that the Company should introduce a 
Provident Fund Schema for the benefit of the employees and should frame the neoessary 
rulos and regulations on the lines indicated in the award 

Le me —The following agreement was roaohod betwoen the parties to the dispute — 
(■») It is agreed that every workman aftor continuous sorvioe of twelve months 
. should get ten days’ privilege leave with pay and in addition thereto paid 

holidays on the four days mentioned m (d) below 
(b) A workman will bo ontitlod to seven days’ sick leavo on full pay A certificate 
from a registered medical praotitionor shall have to be produced for siok leave 
boyond three days In case the Company feels doubtful about the certificate 
produced, the Company shall get the workman examined at his rosidenoo at 
Company’s expense 

Siok leave oan bo accumulated up to fourteen daj s 
(e) A workman will bo entitled to seven days* casual lonvo in a year without pay 
if applied ior m advance 

(d) Tho following four days, «iz., Independence Day, Mahatmap’i Death Anniver¬ 
sary, Ganesh Chaturthi anil Diwali shall bo paid holidays As rogards other 
holidays tho wholo complement of workers should work on a Sunday and avail 
themselves of tho holiday Working on a Sunday should be adjusted m 
accordance with tho provisions of tho Indian Factories Act 


Awirl of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between employers and employees of W <bT. 

Avery Ltd, Bombay* 

Tho following agreement was re .ched botween the parties to tho disputo in respect of 
dearness allowance, loavo, ratos of pay, etc Tho Tribunal has given its award in tho 
terms of the agreement 

Dearness Alloun ice —“ (») It is agrood that lower paid workers (t e , those whose 
daily rato does not excocd Its 2) will be paid tho current dearness allowance as from 1st 
July, 1948 Tho company will in futuro pay dearness allowance from time to time on 
tho scalo paid by tho members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association to the textde 
woilcera less 2 annas per day ” 

(b) For workers in Grade III and IV the Tribunal diroctod that they should he paid 
from 1st July, 1948 a certain percentage basod on the current cost of living index as 
locommonded by it 

Leave —“ The company agrees to grant 15 days siok leave on half pay for every 
year of servuo The total period of such loavo throughout the service should not, how¬ 
ever, exceed 6 months which will be the limit of accumulation Sick leave can only be 
obtained on production of a medical certificate from the Company’s Medical Officer or 
other raodical practitioner approved by tho company , and if pnviloge leave has remain¬ 
ed to tho credit of tho workmen, that privilege loavo must first be exhausted before sick 
leavo can bo claimed During the period of sick leave one half of the normal dearness 
allowance shall be paid ” 

“ Tho company will grant 3 days’ casual loavo with full pay in any one calendar yoar 
Tho company also agroos to continue tho present practice of paying for 7 rocognisod holi¬ 
days throughout tho yoar in addition to tho grant of 14 days’ privilege leave ” 

“ The company agrees to permit a worker to accumulate his privilege leave up to 
28 days’ total leavo to be taken within tho period of 2 years ” 

Up country Food Alloivance —“ Tho company agroos to pay mistnos, assistants, 
fitters and ooolios Rs 2 12-0 per day food allowance when working up country ” 

Increment —“ It is agreed that no change will bo mado in tho present rates of basio 
pay for 1948 With effect from 1st February, 1949 tho rates of pay will be as follows . 

Unskilled labour —Rs 1-4-0 to Rs l-10-0 per day. Annual increment 1 anna 
per day, until the maximum is r ched 

Semi-skilled labour —Rs 1-8-0 to Rs 2-4 0 per day Annual increment 2 annas 
per day, until maximum is reached 

Skilled labour.— R3 2 —Annual increment annas 2 pies 6—Rs 2-15-0—Efficiency 
bar—Rs. 3 —Annual increment annas 4—Rs 4-4-0 

Rules for the adjustment of wages were also laid down in the agreement. 


• Award enforced under Bombay Government OrderNo 407/48(i»j, dated 23rd December", 1048. 
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Aa no agreement was roachod between the parties regarding the payment of gratuity 
and bonus the Tribunal has given tho following award 

Gratuity —(a) On the death of an employee while in service of the Company—One 
month’s salary for eaoh completed year of service, subject to the maximum of 15 months’ 
salary to his heirs, executors or nominees 

(6) On voluntary retirement or resignation of an employoo after 15 years’ continuous 
service in tho Company—15 months’ salary 

(c) On termination of his service by tho Company 
(t) After completion of sorvioo of five years but less than 10 yoars—Half a month’s 
salary for every completed year of servico 
(») After ten yoars’ continuous service in tho Company but less than fifteen yoars— 
Three-fourths of one month's salary for every completed year of service 
(tu) After fifteen years’ continuous service in tho Company—Fifteen months’ 
salary 

Tho Tribunal directed that tho employees oovered by the award should be paid 
gratuity at tho above scale No gratuity is, however, payable if an employee is dismissed 
for dishonosty or misconduct 

Bonus —The demand of the workers related to two different periods, namely (i) period 
from 1942 to 1945 and (n) the year 1947 In rospeot of tho first period tho workers 
demanded bonus at tho rate of one month’s salary for each year and in respect of 1947 
they demanded an additional bonus equivalent to one month's earnings After hoaring 
tho two partios and after examining tho profits of tho concern tho Tribunal directed that 
half a month’s basic salary should be given to employees ns bonus for the years 1942, 
1943 and 1944 No bonus was awarded for the year 1945 as tho profits of the concern 
were not substantial For the year 1947 the Company had paid half a month’s earnings 
as “ good attendance pay ”, half a month’s earnings as “ Independence bonus ” and half 
a month’s earnings as ** bonus ' It was contended by the Company that “ Independence 
bonus ” should be treated as part of tho annual bonus and that “ good attendance pay ” 
should ho taken into account in fixing tho quantum of bonus While refusing to consider 
“ Independence bonus ” as a part of the annual bonus tho Tribunal held that “ good attend¬ 
ance pay ” should bo treated as a part, of the annual bonus Considering tho amount 
already received by the employees and also tho substantial profits made by tho concern 
during 1947 tho Tribunal recommended that tho employees should bo paid additional 
half a month’s basic wages as bonus for the yoar 1947 It further directed that thoso 
who had not worked for full 12 months in any of tho years for wlirh bonus was awarded, 
should bo paid in proportion to the number of months ami days worked 

Award of the Industrial Cowl m the dispute between the employers and employees of Kirloskar 
Brothers Ltd, Kirloskarwudi (Aundh SlUe)* 

Wages —The workers’ demand was that there should bo an all round inoroaso in 
wagos and that no worker should bo paid less than Rs 10 per month as basic wage Tho 
Industrial Court hold that tho proper method for determining reasonable living wage 
would bo to have suitable regard to tho current rates of wagos in similar occupations m 
the region and to fix it in such a way that it would not bo unduly abovo these rates In 
doing so tlio capacity of the industry as a whole to bear the burck n should also bo con¬ 
sidered and it should be seen that wages fixed neither result in sweating of employees nor 
cause the growth of parasitic industries The Court examined tho current rates of wages 
in Kirloskarwadi and in various other industries and engineering concerns and found that 
wages in Kirloskarwadi did not compare unfavourably with tho minimum living wage 
standard adopted by the Central Pay Commission, or with tho average wage levels in tho 
same industry or even m other industries, like tho cotton textile industry, m the Province. 
From a review of the financial position of the Company tho Court came to the conclusion 
that it was not possible to concodo tho demands of the workers in full The Court felt 
that the ends of justice would be met if tho increase in wagos granted by tho Company in 
November 1948 was given a retrospective effoct from 1st January 1948 It directed that 
(») this increase should be available to all workers whether they are monthly-rated or 
daily-rated, (»») in giving this increase the Company should see that tho minimum basic 
wages of monthly-rated unskilled workors do not fall below Rs 26 per month and that of 
a semi-skilled worker do not fall below Rs 30 per month 

Dearness Allowance —Tho Court hold that no easo was mado out for an all round in¬ 
crease in tho dearnooi allowance and rejected the demand of tho workors Tho domand 
that tho daily rated employoos should also bo given dearness allowance for all holidays 

• Publahedin the Bombay Comment Qntelte Extraordinary dated 28th April, 1948. 
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was partially accoptod by the Court It declared that the daily-rated employees who 
have completed two years’ unbrokon service should bo paid dearness allowance in the same 
way os is at present being paid to the monthly wage earners, t e , for all holidays, with 
effect from 1st January 1948 

Holidays with Pay — Tho workers demanded that they should be given 10 additional 
holidays with pay for festivals, etc In view of the fact that the Company was already 
allowing 52 Sundays as paid holidays and 15 days’ leave with pay undor the Factories 
Act, 1948, tho Court did not accept the demand It, howevor, directed that tho Inde¬ 
pendence day, and the anniversary day of the Company should bo given as additional 
holidays w ith pay to all workers ns an exception in view of thoir special sigmfioanoo 

Provident Fund —The Court recommended that a separate trust for the Provident 
Fund should bo constituted as early as possible and tho nght of membership should be 
extondod to every permanent omployee It also recommended that in constituting 
the Board of Trustees at least one representative from amongst the contnbutmg workers 
should bo taken Tho Court d d not include these recommendations in tho operative 
part of the award but left them in the form of strong recommendations 

Joint Works Com miltee —Tho Court declared that although under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, as adopted bv the \imdb State, the formation of joint works 
committoos depends on tho disi rotion of omploy' rs, nevertheless, it is desirable that there 
should be some such machinery for avoiding the friction that usually arises in the day 
to day running of a factory It, therefore, conceded the demand of the workers and 
directed that tho Company should oonstituto a joint works committee within two months 
from tho date of pronoum oment of the award 

Night shift Alloy ance, tie —Tho workers’ demands m rnspoct of the night shift wore 
(t) that tho concession allowed to tho day shift workers to join duty after the interval 
should bo extended to the night shift workers also, and (»») that the ru 'hi shift workers 
should be given a remission of half an hour in tho hours of work or as an alternative, they 
should be given an oxtra allowance at tho rate of at loast 12$ per cent of tho average pay 
'Tho first demand was rc)octed by the Court as it considered it to bo a matter of internal 
discipline The argument advance 1 by the workers in suppott of their second demand 
was that night work involves oxtra strain Tt was also contended by them that in the 
past tho Company used to allow half an hour’s remission Tn view of the present drive 
for greater production tho Court did not agree to the reduction of the hours of work It, 
howovi r, agrood with tho worker* that night work involves additional strain and disoom- 
fort and hoiico concodod that it should bo compensated in some way After considering 
the rate of compensation paid by some other concerns and tho financial burden in\ olvod, 
it dodarcil that tho night-shift workers should be paid an oxtra allowance at the rate of 
l/10fch of their basio wages for the poriod of night-shift work with retrospective offoct 
from 1st January 1948 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the employers and employees 
of the Premier Const nrtion Go Ltd , the Hindustan Construction Co Ltd, and nine 
other companies of Bombay * 

Scales of Pay —The Tribunal has fixed the following scabs of pay for tho employees 
of tho Companies —■ 

Junior qrale clerks— Rs 75—5—103—7—149 -eb— 3—180—10-230 For 
graduates and others having similar qualifications tho Tribunal has recommend¬ 
ed a starting pay of Rs 85 in tho same grade 
Senior grade clerks—Rs 125—8—183—10—215—hb- 12$—265—15—310 (Eligi¬ 
bility after 8 years’ sorvice in tho junior grado) 

Comptists —Rs 100—10—150—15—300—20-400 

Stenographers —Rs 115—5—130—7£—160—10—190 —eb—12$—240—15—300 

For typists, telephone clerks and Adroma operators the Tribunal has roeommendod 
tho samo scalo as for junior grado clerks In view of the faot, howevor, that Adrema 
operators are required to work on machines, tho Tribunal has roco-n mondod a starting 
salary of Rs 80 

Sectional Heads —Rs 215—15—320 —eb—20—400, 

Drivers —Rs 65—3—80—4—100 

Peons, Hamah and watchmen ,—Rs. 30—2—60 

Havaldars —Rs 48—3—75 

Liftmen —Rs 44—2—66 

Sweepers —Rs 30—1—50 

♦Award enforced under Bomb ly Q >ve nment Order No. 2296 dated March 8,1949, 
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Dearness Allowance —The Tribunal has directed that the clerical staff should be paid 
at the present soalo of the Hindustan Construction Company with a minimum of Rs 40 
per month For lower grado staff the Tribunal has fixod the allowance at Rs 35 per 
month 

Bonus —Tho Tribunal has recommended that all omployoes should be paid bonus 
for the year ending 31st December 1947 on tho scalo on which it was paid for tho year 1946, 
t e , at the rate of 3J months’ salary to those drawing a salary up to and including 
Rs 150 at tho rate of 3 months’ salary to those drawing between Rs 151 and Rs 300, 
and at the rate of 2f months’ salary to thoso drawing salaries of Rs 300 and above 

Gratuity —The following scale has been recommended by tho Tribunal for paymont 
of gratuity — 

(1) On tho death of an employee while m the service of tho Company—ono month’s 
salary for each year of service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ salary to 
be paid to his heirs or executors or nominees 

(2) On voluntary retirement or resignation of an employee—after 15 years’ con 
tinuous service in tho Company—15 months’ salary 

(3) On termination ofhissorvico by tho Company — (a) After 10 years’continuous 
service but less than 15 years' service in the Company—$th of one month’s 
salary for eaoh year of service, (b) After 15 years’ continuous sorvice m the 
Company—15 months’ salary 

The paymont of gratuity is subject to certain conditions prescribed by tho Tribunal 

Leave —Tho following leavo privileges have been recommended — 

Privilege Leave —Ono month with full pay and allowances in a year cumulative 
up to 3 months. 

Casual Leave —15 days as before but subject to a max'mum of 5 days at a timo 

Sick Leave —21 days on half pay for every completed period of 12 months subjoct 
to a maximum of 9 months in all during tho wholo service 

Sick leave is to bo granted on the production of a certificate from a registered medical 
praotitionor 


Bihar 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the employers and employees of the 
Tinplate Company of India Ltd , Golmurt, Jamshedpur* 

Seales of Pay —An agreement was reached between tho partios in tho course of tho 
adjudication proceedings regarding tho scales of pay of different catogonos ol workers and 
olorks Tho agroomont fixod the minimum pay for coolios at annas 10 in tho scale of 
annas 10 —1 -12 per day For junior clerks it fixed the scalo of Rs bO—5-90—10—120. 
The daily wage prescribed for Rejas was As 9 in tho scalo of annas 9—1—11 The 
Tribunal accepted the agroomont and uicorjioratod it m its award. 

The agreement provided that the now scalos of pay would como into force with effect 
from 1st July 1947 and that tho omploj cos would draw their first increment on 1st July 
1948 In tho caso of those einployoos, however, who were receiving Rs l-b-0 on 1st 
July 1947 and who woro placed in the scale of Rs 1 0 0-0-2 0—1-14 0, the parties agroed 
that they should bo paid two increments on 1st July 1948 On behalf of the omployoos 
it was urged that similar benefit of double increments should bo given to all thoso employees 
who wore drawing the maximum pay under the existing scale on 1st July 1947. This 
d mand was accepted by tho Tribunal 

Bonus —The following agreement which was roached botwoen the partios regarding 
the paymont of bonus to employees handling Tata packs was accepted by the Tribunal 
“ Tho Company will pay to tho workmen an incentive bonus of two and quarter per 
cont per hundred tons up to eight hundred b>ns and two and half jor cent- above that, 
on all production from whatsoever source of tho finishing departments over and above 
the hot mills’ production The porsons qualifying for this bonus shall include the workmen 
from tho black pickling department to the warehouse, both mclusivo, and tho workmeu 


* Enforced under Bihar Government Order No 1869/WD-7G/49 L dated March 13,1949, 
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of the general departments, but not the workmen of the hot mills or those who at present 
aro not gotting any bonus for Tata packs The following, inter alia, shall not be ent it lod — 

Bar Yard 

Doublers and furnaces, except thoso gotting bonus at presont for Tata packs 

Mill wnghts 

Roll changing crew. 

Hand baling oxcopt thoso getting bonus at present for Tata packs. 

Shearing and Opening, except those getting bonus at prosent for Tata packs 

2 This agreement is m supersossion of the terms of the two previous awards and of 
Exhibit C, in respect of shoots other than the hot null production concerning tho bonus 
payable 

3 Tonnage shall be calculated as alwaj s at shearing and opening Bonus shall bo 
calculated to tho nearest fraction 

4 It is assumed that there will be a froo and uninterrupted flow of shoets, shoanng 
and opening, to warehouse 

5 Tho terms of this agreement shall hxvo immediate effect There are, however, 
some 950 tons of arrears unfinished from tho period 11th September to lftth October 1948 
inclusive, for which bonus according to previous award has ilready bion paid It is 
agreed that upon thoso arre ars being cleared the Company ex gratia and without prejudice 
will pay the difference between the bonus paid to tho workmen who received it and what 
they might have received according to the rate specified in this agreement The additional 
persons who would have received bonus had this agreomont appliod shall hkowiso receive 
it in accordance with fhe terms stated in this agreement ” 

Jurisdiction of Industrial Tribunals and Validity of Awards— One of the issues m tho 
dispute was whether any matter which had been tho subject matter of a previous adjudi¬ 
cation can bo decided by the Tribunal While dealing with this issue, tho Tribunal roforred 
to tho misconception which generally aroso oftt of the interpretation of sub section (3) 
of Section 19 of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 Tins sub-section provided that an 
award declared to be binding under Section 15 shall remain in operation for such period, 
not excoodmg one year, as may be fixod by Government Tho Tribunal pointed out that 
this provision has boon interpreted by tho workers to mean that an award loses its force 
and validity at tho end of tho notified period, or in any case after expiry of one year Such 
interpretation, the Tribunal held, was incorrect It took tho view that so long as tho 
facts and circumstances remained tho same, the issues once decided should not bo re 
decided or retried as otherwise there would be no finality to decisions The party which 
wa3 aggrieved would wait for the time to elapse and then try to got a frosh decision and 
thus there would be no end to strife The Tribunal observed “ That such a result 
should follow oould novel have been the intention of the Act As I conceive it, an award 
is final and binding tor all times in matters relating to personal rights as for instance 
victimisation, and an award or agreement of parties on all other matters like wage struc¬ 
ture, bonus, amomties, etc, is final and binding until altered by consent of parties or 
replaced by a fresh award based on change of circumstances Such is tho prevailing 
concept of awards and agreements in other countries which are equally conscious of tho 
claims of labour, and it is in consonance with natural justico and with recognised logal 
principles 

It may well be askod what then is tho moaning of tho ono yoar’s limitation which is 
found in Section 19 ? In my opinion tho answer is that it means that tho award shall 
bo binding for the stated period not exceeding one year evon if there is any change of 
circumstances within that period to justify an alteration, and this view finds support 
from tho proviso to sub Seotion (3) of Section 19 which deals with the special case 

I appreciate that tho language of Section 19, takon by itself, does give some support 
to the view that tho validity of an award is limited to the period of tho notification, but not 
if it is considered in tho light of the other provisions of tih© Act which yield the true inten- 
t ion of the legislature ” 
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MOTOR REPAIR 

Bombay 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between employers and employees of 
General Motors India Ltd , Bombay* 

The following aro the extracts from an agrooraont reached between the parties to the 
dispute : ' 

Dearness Allowance —From 1st July 1948 dearness allowance will bo paid according 
to the following scales .— 

Non-Clerical Workers, viz .— 

Butlers, Grainshop Help, Office Help and Sepoj s, Hamals, 

Car Drivers, Office Carpenters, Assistant to Shift Officer, 

Night Custodian, Watchmen Rs 45 per month. 

Clerical Workers — 

On first Rs 100 salary Rs 60 

Thereafter .. . 40 per cent 

Provident Fund —The present rate of contribution to the Fund is accepted Tho 
Company will recommend to tho Trustees tho amendment of the Retirement Fund 
Rules [in accordance with rule 7(c)] to permit of tho Company’s contributions being 
paid to mombers on voluntary resignation or retirement, without any cause justifying 
dismissal, as follows — 

Less than 3 years’ service . Nil 

Less than 4 years’ but not loss than 3 years’ service 30 per cent 

Lesi than 5 years’ but not loss than 4 years’ service 40 per cent 

Less than 0 years’ but not less than 5 years’ servn o 60 per cent 

Less than 7 years’ but not loss than 0 years’ service 60 per cent 

laws than 8 years’ but not loss than 7 years’ sorvico 70 per cent 

Less than 9 years’ but not less than 8 years’ sorvice 80 per oont 

Loss than 10 years’ but not loss than 9 years’ sorvice 90 p' r cent 

Ten years’ sorvice and more . . 100 per oont 

Leave —No agreement was reached between tho parties regaiding leave privileges 
and gratuity Tho Tribunal, therefore, gave the following aw ird 

Privilege Leave —Every employee who lias p it in at least three years’ service should 
be entitled to 21 days’ leave for o\ery 12 months of service Tho Com¬ 
pany should allow accumulation of such leave up to 42 days If tho Com¬ 
pany retrenches an employee he should be paid salary or wages for tho 
ponod of privilege leave duo to him 

Sick Leave —Tho Company should grant 15 days’ sick leave with full pay to its 
employocs for every year of service and should permit accumulation of such 
leave indefinitely throughout tho period of service 
Casual Leave —The Company should allow sovon days’ casual leave to all employees 
in a year. 

Gratuity —Tho Tribunal dirocted the Company to pay gratuity to its employees on 
the following soalo and under the following conditions — 

(1) On the death of an employee while m One month’s salary or wages for each year 

the sorvice of tho Company or on his of continuous service subject to a man- 
physical or mental disability to contmuo mum of 15 months’ salary or wages to bo 
further in service paid to his heirs or assigns or to tho dis¬ 

abled employee, as the cose may bo 

(2) On voluntary retirement or resignation 
ofanemployoe •— 

After 15 years of continuous sorvico. 15 months’ salary or wages. 

• Aw«rd on oroed under Bombay (Jovsrnm vit Ordir No 227" '40 uated Septa rab<T 28, 
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(3) On termination of service by the Com¬ 
pany — 

(а) On completion of 10 continuous 
years and over 

(б) On oomplotion of 8 continuous years, 
but less than 10 years 

(c) On completion of 5 continuous years, 
but less than 8 years. 

(d) On completion of 3 continuous years, 
but less th an 5 years. 

(e) On completion of 2 continuous years, 
but less than 3 years 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between emploi/pra and employees of 
the Fo d Motor Company of India Lid , Bombay* 

Wages —The Tribunal accepted the grades suggested by tho Company for skilled 
and unskilled operatives and directed that operatives of the Rebuilt Cylindi r Assembly, 
Service Garago and Salvage departments should bo paid accordingly Tho following 
grades were suggested by tho Company — 

Semi skilled— R’. 0 6-3—3 pies—0-9 0 
Skilled Grade O'—Re 0-7-0—3 pies -0-9-3 

Skillel Grid- B -Re 0 7-6—3 piej—0-3-9 -E B —3 pies—0-10 3—B B — 

0-10 9 

Skilled Gride A -Re 0-8 0—3 pios-D 9-8 —E B —6 pies—0 11-0—E B — 
0-11-9 

(Tho above aro hourly rates) 

Dearness Allowance —As a result of an agreement reached between the Company 
and its employees in March, 1947 it was decided that those employees who were getting 
up to Rs 100 per month as wages should bo paid dearness allowance at the Millowuers’ 
scalo for textile woi kers in Bom ay city or 60 per cent of the amount representing oarnings 
on regular time whichever was higher For others t was agroed that they should bo paid 
60 per cent on tho (list Rs 100 and 30 per cent on tho balance of the amount representing 
earnings on regular timo Tho Millowners’ scalo neutralised tho increase in tho cost of 
living to tho oxtent of 76 per cent As a result ol an award of tho Industrial Court in 1947 
tho scalo of dearness allowance for textile workers was raised so as to neutralise the rise in 
tho cost of living to tho extent of 90 per cent The omploycos of tho C ompany demanded 
that they should be given the same increase as was given to textile workers The Tribunal 
observed that “ though in terms the agreement of 1947 does not refer to the award of the 
Industrial Court, but only to tho “ Millowners’ scalo ” m equity it would be proper for tho 
workers of this company also to get dearness allowance on oxactly the same scalo as has 
been given to the textile workers I, therefore, direct that in those instances in which 
nil employee under the a grot ment would be entitled to ' Millowners ’ scalo ”, the Bombay 
scale of dearness allowance at present in force should bo applied with effect from 1st 
January, 1947 ” 

Gratuity —Tho Tribunal has directed that workers should bo paid gratuity at the 
ti How ing scalo — 

“ (1) On the death of the employee while in tho service of the company or on his 
incurring physical or mental disability to oontinue further in servioo—3/4th 
of a month’s eirnings for each year of service subject to a maximum of 11J 
months’ earnings shall bo paid to his heirs or assignees or to tho disabled emp¬ 
loyee as the case may be 

(2) On voluntary retirement or resignation of an employoo after 15 years’ conti¬ 
nuous sorvico—lit months’ earnings. 

(3) On termination of service by tho company • 

(a) After 10 years’ continuous service but less than 15 years’ service—9/16th 
of one month’s earnings for each year of service 
(ft) After 15 years’ continuous service—11J months’ earnings. ” 

Award enforcoJ undoi Bombay Government Or lor No 8951/34 (II) datod January 10, 11)49 


1 month’s salary or wages for each year of 
servioe, but not more than 15 months’ 
salary or wages 

9 months’ salary or wages 

6 months’ salary or wages 
3 months’ salary or wages. 

2 months’ salary or wages 
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Holidays and Leans —The Tribunal has spocificd 8 days on which workers are to be 

f iven holidays with pay It has further directed that if any of theso holidays fall on 
undays the next day which would otherwise bo a working day should be countod as a 
holiday. 

The Company was allowing its employees two weeks’ vacation with pay m summer. 
The annual leave was arrangod by the Company after ascertaining tho wishes of the workers 
and the period was decided by tho majority of the workers This system was opposed 
by the workers who demanded that they should bo allowed 15 days’ leave in a year with 
the right to accumulate up to 45 days In view of tho opposition of tho workers tho 
Tribunal directed that the system should be abolished It further directed that “ each 
operative shall be entitled to privilege leave for two weeks with full wages and dearness 
allowance, inclusive of holidays with pay allowed by the Factories Act. " Tho leave 
could be accumulated up to four weeks The granting of leave was loft by the Tribunal 
to the discretion of tho Company but it dirocted that, except under certain conditions, at 
the time of discharge of an employee wages for tho period of leave earned by him should 
be paid to him 

The Tribunal accepted tho demand of tho employees that they should be allowod a 
minimum of 7 days’ sick leave with pay with tho right to accumulate such leave up to 42 
days It, however, directed that whero the total period of sick leave in a year exceeded 
7 days, the pnvilego leave should be exhausted hrst The Tribunal dirocted that, except 
in the oaso of temporary absence for a day, sick leave should ordinarily be granted on the 
production of a medical certificate 

As regards casual leavo tho Tribunal directed that workers should be allowed 7 days’ 
oasual leave m a year and that subject to tho oxigoncios of work they should bo allowed 
leave up to a maximum of 3 days at a time 


Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the employers and employees 
of the Premier Automobiles Ltd, Bombay * 

Wages —The Industrial Tribunal has fixed tho following scales of wages for different 
categories of workers . 



AVage per 
day 

Annual 

Increment 

Maximum 


Rs a r 


Rs 1 r 

Skilled Labour 




Grado A 

4 0 0 

As 4 per day 

5 8 0 

Grade B 

3 1 0 

As 3 

3 13 0 

Grade C 

2 4 0 

As 2i „ 

2 14 0 

T. Tailor 

0 0 0 

As 4 „ 

7 8 0 

Specialist 

0 4 0 

As 4 

7 12 0 

Supervisor 

7 0 0 1 

As 6 „ 

9 4 0 

Assistants to skilled labour or semi skilled 
labour 




Grado A 

1 14 0 

As 2 „ 

2 2 0 

Grado B 

1 8 0 

As U „ 

1 12 6 

Grade C 

1 4 0 

A 1 „ 

1 7 0 


Apprentices —Lowest basic wage of the grado and class in which they may have been 
taken up. 

Unskilled labour. —Rs. 1-2-6. Rs. 1-4-0 on confirmation—Anna 1 per year per day 
—Rs 1-5-0 

Dearness Allowance —Tho Tribunal has directed that the Company should pay dear- 
ness allowance on the revised textile scale 

Leave —The following directions have been given by the Tribunal regarding leave — 
Privilege Leave —All employees should ho allowod 15 days’ leave with wages and 
dearness allowance for every 12 months of service (excluding periods of leave 
other than casual leave) Such leavo should be allowod to accumulate up to 
30 days. 

•Award enforced under Bombay Gorommont Order No 00/48 dated kobruary 18, 1940 
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Sick Leave .—The Company should allow sick leave for sevon days with full wages 
and dearness allowance for every 12 months of service (excluding periods of 
leave other than casual leave). Such leave should be allowed to accumulate 
up to 28 days 

The grant of sick leave is subject to tho following conditions (a) all privilege 
leave to the credit of the employee is oxhaustod first, and (6) a certificate is 
produced from a registered modical practitioner approved by the Company 
or from the Company’s own medical officer Not moro than throe months of 
such leave can be allowed during tho entire period of service 
Casual Leave —Tho Company should allow casual leavo for 7 days in a year 
Provident Fund —The Tribunal has directed that tho Company should introduce a 
Provident Fund Scheme for all permanent employees on the lines generally of the modol 
rules framed by Government for Provident Fund and that provision should bo mado for a 
contribution up to Ifl pies in the rupee, the minimum being 12 pics, the Company being 
responsible to contribute a like amount As regards tho minimum period after which 
a subscriber may be entitled to the full amount of the Company’s contribution, tho Tribu¬ 
nal directed that the procodure should bo the ss rae as in tho Ocnoral Motor India Ltd * 
and the Ford Motor Company of India Ltd In those < ompainos tho rules entitle em¬ 
ployees to 30 per cent of tho Company s contribution after 3 years of service, 40 per cent 
after 4 years of service and so on up to 100 per cent after 10 years’ service In ease of 
death or physical or montal disability, however, tho Tribun il has dirtx ted that the em¬ 
ployee (or his nominee) should bo paid tho full amount of Company’s contribution, with 
mtorest, oven if he has not completed ten years’ membership 

Oraluttij —The Tribunal has directed that subjoct to certain conditions gratuity 
should be paid to emplojees at the following rato 

“ (1) On the death of an employee while One month’s salary or wages for each year 
m the service of the Company or on his of oontmunus service, subject to a maxi- 
physical or mental disability to con- mum of fifteen months’ salary or wages to 
tinue further in service. be paid to his heirs or assignees or to the 

disabled employee, as the caso may be. 

(2) On retirement or resignation of 
on employee — 

Aftor 15 years of continuous senico Fifteen months’ salary or wages 

(3) On termination of scrvicos by tho 
Company for reasons personal to tho 
Company 

(а) On completion of ten years of con- One month’s salary or wages for each 

tmuous service and ovor complctod year of service, but not moro 

than fifteen months’ salary or wages 

(б) On completion of nine years of con- Seven months’ salary or wages 
tmuous scrvico 

(c) On completion of eight years of Six months’ salary or wages, 
continuous service 

(<f) On completion of Boven years of Fivo months’salary or wages 
continuous service 

(e) On completion of fivo years but Four months’ salary or wages 
loss than seven years of continuous 
service 

Bonus —The demand of the workors for bonus at tho rato of 3 months’ wages and 

dearness allowance for every year was rojoctcd bv tho Tribunal It, however, directed 

that tho employees should be paid bonus for the year 1947-48 at the following rate • 

(*) Those who havo put in at least 75 days of scrvico during the year—l/8th of the 
basic wages 

(«) Thoso who havo put in moro than 32 days of service but loss than 75 days— 
l/10th of tho basio wages 
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Award of the Industrial Tribunal m the dispute between employers and employees of the 
Ford Motor Company of India Ltd, Bombay * 

Tho workmen asked for bonus equivalent to 50 per cent of their total earning!} mclu 
biv« of dearness allowance during the year The Union alleged that the Company had 
made substantial profits throughout ever since its inception 

The Company produced its balance sheet, as also tho profit and loss statement for tho 
years 1947 and 1948 It was contended on behalf of the Company that the profits for 
tho year 1948, when compared to tho capital employed m the business, were not so largo 
as alleged by the Union A statement showing tho capital employed in the business both 
in the year 1947 and 1948 was produced by tho Company, and it was argued that tho per¬ 
centage of dividend proposed to bo paid for 1948 was not large compared to the capital 
employed in the business 

The Tribunal expressed tho view that tho amount of dividend paid or proposed to bo 
paid was not relevant to tho issue of bonus The Tribunal found that tho net profits of 
tho Company for the year 1948 wore at least twice what could bo considered ‘ fair return 
on the capital employed’ according to several recent authoritative pronouncements on the 
subject It was, therefore, decided that the Company could afford to pay a fairly largo 
amount by way of bonus to the workers 

Regarding the amount of bonus the Tribunal observed as follows .— 

“ Looking to the profits made by the Company last year, the huge reserves built up, 
and the expectation of tho workcis, I think a bonus equivalent to four and a half months’ 
basic wages would bo a fair amount to bo awarded This amount would not bo a very 
big amount as tho total wage bill per month of tin Bombay employees coming under this 
adjudication conies to only about Rs 41,000 and tho Company having already paid a 
bonus equivalent to two months’ wages tho additional burden would be alittlo abovo 
Rs 100,000 This will leave still a very large amount with the Company for distribution 
to its shareholders, an amount much larger than what could re sonably be considered a 
fair return on the capital employt il ” 

The demand of the Uniontliatwhatevcrbethoamountofbonusitshouldbediiected 
to bo paid in terms of basic wages plus dearness allowance, was rejected by tho Tribunal 
and tho decision of tho Full Bench of the Industrial Court in another dispute between the 
Millowncrs’ Assoilation, Bombay and its cmploycoa [Ref (I C) 7 of 1949] was followed in 
this case 

Another demand of tho Union rotating to tho paymi nt of bonus to workers disnnssc d 
for misconduct resulting in financial loss to tho Company, was also rejected by the Tribu¬ 
nal 

Tho Tribunal, therefore, directod tho Company to pay its employees covered by this 
adjudication, bonus equivalent to 3/8th of their carningB (exclusive of dearness and other 
allowances) in the year 1948, subject to the following conditions 

1 Employees who have worked for only 32 working days or less in the year 1948 
shall not be paid any bonus 

2. Employees who have worked for less than 76 working days but more than 32 
working days in the year 1948 Bhall be granted a bonus to tho oxtent of 60 
per cent 

3 Employees dismissed for misconduct in the year 1948, where suoh misconduct 

has resulted in any financial loss to the Company, shall not be entitled to 
any bonus even if they had worked for more than 32 days 

4 Bonus shall bo calculated on earnings (exclusivo of dearness allowance and bonus¬ 

es paid during tho period) from 1st January 1948 to 31st December 1948 

6 Bonus as above stated shall be paid to tho employees in one lump sum on or 
beforo 16th August 1949. 

6 Persons who are eligible for bonus but who are not in service of tho Company 
on the date of payment shall bo paid in ono lump sum by 31st December 
1949, provided claims in WTiting are submitted to the Manager of the Comp¬ 
any by 30th November 1949 after which no such application for bonus shall 
be entertainod 


* Published in the Borrlay Gov fr» wet l Gazette J art J.-L dated May 26,1C49 
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7. The amount already paid by the Company as spooial ex-gratta payment to those 
workers who were in the employ of the Company on 31st December, 1948, 
. equivalent to one-sixth of the employees’ basic wages earnod during the year, 
shall be treated as bonus paid undir this award and only the balanoe remain* 
ing due shall be paid. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Bombay 

Award of the Industrial Court, Bombay in the dispute between the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Transport Committee, Bombay and its employees • 

The dispute arose on the eve of tho municipalisation of the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Co Ltd , in 1947 As tho Bombay Municipality was willing to take over 
tho existing staff of the Company, tho BEST Workers’ Union desirod that the oxaot 
terms and conditions of servioo under tho Municipality should bo decided upon Since 
the negotiation botwoen the partio3 as also tho oonoihation proceedings failed to bring 
about a settlement the dispute was roforrod to tho Industrial Court in August 1943. The 
findings of the Court on some of the issues are as follows —■ 

Right to participate in the Management. —For purposes of administration of the Bom¬ 
bay Electric Supply and Transport Undertakings, tho City of Bombay Municipal Act 
provides for the setting up of a fommittee Tho Union demanded that tho B E S T 
employees should have the right to nominate through their Union, with tho largest mem¬ 
bership, half tho number of the members on this committee The Act prescnbos qualifi¬ 
cations, etc , of tho members of the committee who are to be appointed by the Corporation 
The Court hold that in view of tho fvet that tho constitution of tho Committee has boon 
proscribed by «tutu to it has no right to mterfere with it 

Wages —Tho domand was that tho non-schodulod employees of tho Publio Passonger 
Transport Undertaking of tho B E S T should bo granted an increase of two annas in 
the rupee on thoir b isic salary as on 7th August 1947 and that retrospective effect 
should be given to tho increase with offeot from the same date They contended that on 
tho basis of tho recommendations of the Textilo Labour Enquuy Committoo thoy should 
got Rs 158-11-5 p m as the Cost of Living figuros in 1948 was 303 but actua’ly a cooly 
in tho undertaking was getting Rs 89 14-8 only Thus there was a wido gap between tho 
earnings of the lowest paid employee and tho living wage of a worker in tho city of Bombay 
Tho Court, howovor, did not accept tho arguments of tho omployoes and remarked 
“ That is no doubt so and a largo loe-way has to bo mado up before tho ideal of the living 
wage could be reached That ldoal, in my opinion, could bo aimed at othor things remain¬ 
ing the same But in tho circumstances which obtain at present I am afraid it is not 
possiblo to conform to it, anti it must remain an ideal ” Tho Court also held that compar¬ 
ed to the earnings which the unskilled employees would receive according to tho recom¬ 
mendations of tho Contral Pay Commission, the employees of the BEST undertaking 
were m a bottcr position It, however, held that the loss of bonus, which tho omployoes 
were previously rocoiving and the payment of which is no longer sustainable due to muni- 
oipalisation of the undertaking, justifies tho grant of some increase in tho wages After 
reviewing tho financial position of the undertaking it reoommendod that tho non-seheduled 
employees of tho Public Passenger Transport Undertaking should bo given an inoroaso of 
one anna in the rupeo on tho basis of their basio wagos/salary as thoy stood after the In¬ 
crease awarded by Sir H Divatia (in 1947) f This increase should, tho Court reoommond- 
ed, take effect from May 3, 1948, the date on which tho domand was mado 

Profit sharing Scheme and Bonus —It was demanded by the Union that all tho B E S 
T employees should be paid by way of bonus an amount equivalent to two months’ basio 
salary every yoar and in particular for tho year 1947-48, or an amount equivalent to 
25 per cent of the profits of the undertakings at the end of every financial yoar whichever 
is larger on equitable basi i The Union drew attention of the Court to the fact that the 
B. E S T Co paid two months’ basic salary as bonus up to 1945 Tho claim was based 
on the contention that bonus is a doforred wage The Court did not concede the demand 
and observed • “ It is unnecessary, however, to consider the question in tho abstract 
though, as it is, it has been now well established that although bonus is an ex-gratio 
payment it can be reoogmsed os an industrial claim whioh oan bo awarded provided th o 
employer has mado surplus profits The quostion, however, assumes an altogether 
different complexion in this oaso as consequence of tho municipalisation of the undertaking 
what was hitherto considered as an industrial claim, against a company which was run 


•Published m the Bombay Government Qazrlle Extraordinary dated April 28, 1949 
fSee February 1948 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette, p 550. 
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with a profit making idea, payable where the concern has made surplus profits, to tho mak¬ 
ing of which the employees did make their own contribution along with the employer, 
has ceased to bo an industrial claim The undertaking is now run as a transport and 
eleotno supply service of the Corporation intended for the convenience and benefit of the 

S erai public and not as a profit-making concorn and therefore the very basis of the claim 
3 to tho ground The balanco of tho earnings derived from tho working of tho undertak¬ 
ing at the end of a year can scarcely be termed profits of the undertaking and it is truly 
speaking a surplus so that by its very nature it does not become available to the employees 
for sharing by way of bonus, as that expression is commonly understood “ The 

Court further pointed out that surplus of the undertaking could be utilised for purposes 
stated in the city of Bombay Municipal Act and therefore the ordinary principles accepted 
in the case of commercial or industrial concerns which are run with the profit motive, viz , 
that if tho concern makes surplus profits then the workcis who helped in the making of 
such profits should be given a share by way of bonus will not apply to an undertaking 
run by a body like tho Municipality ” Tho Court, therefore, rojeotod the demand 

Gratuity—Tho demand of tho Union was that th > age r'Strruon clause m the gratuity 
rules should h i d »lot< d The relevant ml s obj 'it d to by the Union provided that no 
gratuity shall be payable to any officer or employee of tho Company whose age is less than 
35 yoars, except in cases of those forcod to retire (a) on account of disablement or ill health 
duly certified by tho medical officer of tho Company, or (b) on account of retrenchment 
The scales of payment of gratuity on retirement basis and on tho basis of retrenchment 
aro widely different and whereas under the former gratuity becomes payable only on com¬ 
pletion of 35 yoars of ago and of seven years of service, m the«caso of the lxttor there is a 
sliding scale by which it bocomos payable after the end of 3 years of sorvice Tho Union 
demanded that the age restriction of 35 years in tho case of retirement basis should bo 
abolished and that all thoso who complete 7 years of service should bo paid gratuity irres¬ 
pective of thr ir age The Court ag.oidwitb th< I'tuon but in vuw of certain ligol 
aidHiltiis it did not sligg stanvfh'ng' in th- (onddion rilatmg to pn sent rmployois 
It liowover, rccommi niled abolition of restriction rel iting to fhe age limit for future 
employees and for thosi imploviHS who on auount of tho wrong advice of the Union 
authorities, elected not to transfer their Provident Fund to the new Provident Fund when 
tho undertakings were municipalised It also took a sympathetic attitude towards thoso 
employoos who did not transfer their Provident Fund to the new Provident Fund, and 
thus lost the benefit of continuity of service and recommendod that “ tho BEST 
Committee might take a compassionato view anil, unless there aro other supervening 
diflr ultios, allow such employees to pay b lok tho amount so withdrawn, on terms to bo 
fixed by the said Committee, and if the amount is thus deposited, to treat their Bervico 
under the Company and under the BEST Committee as continuous, and not to 
treat thorn as now entrants ” 


West Bengal 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the Calcutta Tramways Co 
Ltd , and its employees* 

Drawn A'fawjare —Th » Tribunal r jn-'tvl thi demand of the wirkors that tho 
minimum basic pay of tho unskilled workers should bo raisod This demand was based 
on tho nse in the cost of living index Tho Tribunal agreed that tho cost of living had 
gone up since 1947 when the wages, etc , wuro hxod by a Tribunal appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment But the Tribunal felt that this justified a revision of the rate of dearness 
allowanoo and not the basio wagos Aooordingly it rocommonded that the minimum 
soale of dearnoss allowanoo should bo raised from Rs 30 to Rs 35 per month Tho 
demand of the unions that thore should bo a sliding soale of dearness allowance acoordmg 
to the pay range was accepted by the Tribunal who fixod the following sliding soale •— 


Pay Range 

Dearness Allowance 


Rs. 

Up to Rs 50 

35 

Rs. 51toRs 100 

40 

Rs. 101 to Rs 150 

45 

Rs. 151 to Rs 200 

55 

Rs. 201 to Rs 250 

60 

Rs 251 to Rs 300 . 

75 

Rs. 301 to Rs 500 

85 


♦Enfor ce! under West Bengal Government Order No 4035 Lab , dated 8th Novombcr 1948 
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In aooordanoe with the demand of the unions, tho Tribunal directed that the existing 
system of paying part of the dearness allowanoo in kind should be abolished and that the 
entire dearness allowance should bo paid in oa3h as fixed above 

Hours of Duly and Overtime Payment —Tho Tribunal did not aocept the demand of the 
unions that the hours of duty should bo reduced from 8 to 6 per day Tho question of 
distributing 8 hours’ duty in shifts and the framing of a time-table by the Company was also 
oonsidored by the Tubunal It was contondod by tho Company that it was impossible 
for a transport system to work strictly according to a time table The Company also 
held that unless workmen agreed to do some ovortimo work it was impossible to run the 
transport system Tho unions on the other hand refusod to agree to any overtime work 
As a solution, the Company offered certain gu lxantoos to minimise tho over timo work. 
These were s (1) “ that evon whon ovortimo work is required of an employee tho total of 
the normal daily hours of duty and tho ovortimo required will not bo more than the total 
number of hours of duty at tho rate of 8 hours a day calculated by tho month, t e , not more 
than 208 hours in a month calculated on tho basis of 26 working days for the trafho staff 
(with one day off after six days of duty), ’ (2) “ that ovutimo work will not be required 

of any employee for more than 7 days in any motif h or more than 2 hours on any day.” 
and (3) “ that tho Company will not make any retrenchment of traffic staff consequent 
on introduction of this time-table ” Tho unions, however, refused to accept those guaran¬ 
tees It was felt that some solution was nocessaiy to remove tho etistmg chaotic condi¬ 
tion Tho Company hold that if tho employees refuse to work according to the time-table 
which may be drawn up on the basis of the abo\ c principles and guarantoos then it may be 
allowod to link wages with hours of work actually put in ami that if an employee did less 
than 208 hours’ duty in a month it may bo allowod to reduce wages propoitionately The 
Tribunal maintained that in tho face of the refusal of tho employees this position could not 
be avoided and accordingly diroctcd as follows “ in tho evont if any employee refusing 
to carry out his duties under tho tim- tablo which will be drawn up according to tho above 
principles his wages will bo liable to proportionate reduction, if ho be found to have put in 
less than 208 hours of duty in a month ” 

The proposal of the Company that employees should work continuously at night but 
on a rotational basis on weekly night shifts was accepted by tho Tribunal It, howevor, 
directed that “ no worker should be put in for inoro than two night shifts in a mouth. 
Payment for work m the night shift should bo made at the rate of ono and one third of tho 
ordinary pay The Company should also provide tram-cars for taking tho night shift 
workers to their places of duty and back ” 

For trafiio and other such staff also tho Tnbunil fixod tho rate for ovortimo work at 
ono and one-third of tho normal rato Ha diroctei that tho oxisting practice of paying 2 
hours’ wages to tho traffic staff for overtime work oven for a few minutes should continue 
but for the period exceeding 1J hours tho payment should bo made at the rate of one and 
one-third of the normal rate of pay For ovortimo at night as distinguished from 
normal work on the night shift, tho Tribunal has directed that the payment should 
be made at double tho ordinary rate of pay 

Leave —The Tribunal has suggested tho following changes in tho conditions of leave. 
“ For the purpose of leave, tho clerks of tho Engineering Department should be dividod 
into two categories and 21 days’ pnvilogo leave should bo allowed to those who havo put in 
I to 14 years of service This moans that those who havo put in 1 to 8 years of service will 
bo placed on the same footing as thoso who havo put in 9 to 14 years of sorvico Those 
who have put in 15 years of service will continue to enjoy 28 days’ privilege leave 
Similarly, the sub-station attendants should also be divided into two categories and 
those who have put in 1 to 14 years of service will get 24 days’ privilege leave—the 
distinction between thoso with 1 to 8 years’ service and those with 9 to 14 years’ service 
being abolished Those who have put in 15 years of service will continue to get 28 days’ 
privilege leave as at prosent ” 

Other Factory Industries 
CEMENT 
Bihab 

Award of (he Iniusln* tribunal m the dispute between the Khdari Qement Factory, 
Ranchi and its workers * 

Bonus —The Company had announced that 2 months’ wagos would be paid as bonus 
to workers Tho employees, howovor, claimed 4 months’ wages as bonus for the year 
1947-48 on the ground that tho Tata Iron and Steel Company has been paying 4 month 


’Award enforced under Bihar Go comment Order No 2020-10-63/49-1.., dated 13th April 1949 
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wages as bonus. As this fact was not establishodjand as the Tribunal had no material 
whereby it could assess the profits of the Company, it declared that it was not in a position 
to award any addit onal bonus Tho Tribunal also recommended that “ the Company 
should framo a scheme based on some principle and that the amount of bonus Bhould not be 
left entirely to the discretion of the management ” The Company pointed out the diffi¬ 
culty of framing a umform schemo for all the 14 factories belongmg to it. But the 
Tribunal held that as the profits of the individual factories were not shown separately m 
the balance sheet, there could be no difficulty in framing a uniform scheme 

Graded Scales of Pay —Tho Tribunal held that as the grade system was beoommg 
very common in the prosperous factories in the Provmoe and as tho Company was well 
established and prosperous, there was no reason why it should escape the obligation of 
framing a grade system for its employees The Tribunal also held that such a system will 
remove tho discontent which arises as a result of arbitrary increments given by the Com¬ 
pany. It, thoreforo, dirootod that tho Company should prepare a scheme in consulta¬ 
tion with the workers’ union within four months In oase tho workers do not aooept 
the scheme so framod, they may move tho Government to refer tho matter to a 
Tribunal 

Provident Fund —Tho Tribunal took tho view that whon tho Company had “ introdu¬ 
ced both a gratuity and a Provident Fund scheme for tho benofit of tho supervisory staff 
there was no roason why Provident Fund should not bo introduced in addition to tho 
gratuity scheme for tho benefit of tho workors whi deserve equal, if not greator, 
sympathy ” It, therefore, dirootod that tho Company should mtroduco a Provident 
Fund scheme with effect from 31st July 1949 As rogards contribution of the 
Company, it directed that it should be on tho samo basis on which it was paying in the 
ca30 of supervisory staff 

Dearness Allowance —Tho daily rated omployoos of tho Company wore being paid 
dearness allowanoo at tho r ito of annas 10 (» e , Its. 16-4-0 por month) while tho month¬ 
ly rated staff was paid at the following rate — 


Pay 

Dearness Allowanoo 

Rs 200 

Rs 25 and 10% of the basio earnmgs 

Rs 201 to 300 

Rs 20 and 10% of tho basio earnmgs 

Above Rs 300 

Rs 10 and 10% of the basic earnings 


Tho Tribunal held that this discrimination was not justifiable and henoe directed that 
the daily rated workers should also bo paid dearness allowance at tho same rate at which 
it was being paid to the monthly rated omployoos In the oaso of those whose basio wages 
did not oxoood Rs 30, tho Tribunal directed that thoy should be paid Rs 26 Tho Tri¬ 
bunal also hold that thore should bo uniformity in all the factories of the Company in 
matters such as wages It found that workers of this faotory were enjoying more benefit 
from food concessions than workers in tho Jhmkpani factory In view of this the Tribu¬ 
nal felt that while the dearness allowance was being increased m this faotory the cash value 
of food concessions should be brought to tho same levol It, therefore, recommended 
that the price of nco should be raised from Rs 10 to Rs 14 as in the Jhmkpani factory 


Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the Rohtas Industries Ltd, 
Dalmianagar and workers employed under it* 

Wages and Dearness Allowance —The workers’ demand was that they should be paid 
Rs. 35 as basio wages, Rs 25 as dearness allowance based on all-India cost of living index 
of 286 and Rs 10 as house rent allowance They further demanded that dearness allow¬ 
ance should be lmked to the cost of living index and that thoy should be paid Rs 6 for 
evory 20 points above 285 In short, they demanded for the lowest paid worker a sum 
of Rs 95 sinco the oost of living index was 385 At the time of the dispute the lowest 
paid worker (except in the sugar faotory) was gettmg Rs. 21 as basio wage, Rs 20 as 
dearness allowance and a minimum of Rs 4 as house allowance The demand of the 
workers for a basio wage was based on their contention that in 1939 the basio wage 
was only Rs 11, a figure whioh m their opinion amounted to exploitation of labour, that 
even if it was accepted that prices will stabilise at an index of 180 above 1939 prices, they 
should get more than their present basio wages because of the fact that Rs 11 a month 


* Award enforced undor the Bihar Government Order No 4070-IIID-12/40 L, dated June 4, 1949. 
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was muoh too low in 1939, that although tho Government of India, actmg on the Pay 
Commission’s report had fixod tho salary of the lowest paid employee at Ra 30 baste, 
plus Rs 25 dearness allowance plus Rs 10 additional dearness allowance, in all Rs. 65, 
that figure was unduly low for workmen of Dalmianagar who d d not get other 
benefits enjoyod by Government servants, mz, pension, food and cloth concession, 
holidays, eti On behalf of certain employees it was urged th it since tho Company 
was paying Rs 55 as the minimum basic wages to those employed in tho sugar factory, 
and since tho Company in the past paid basic wages at the same rate to all employees 
irrespective of the department or factonos in whu h tlioy were employed, nothing loss 
than Rs 65 should be fixed as the minimum wago 

The Company, wlnlo resisting tho claim, drew attention to tho Bihar Pay Revi¬ 
sion Committee (1947) which fixod the lowost pay of Government servants at Rs 35, 
i e , Rs 17-8-0 as basic pay and Rs 17-8-0 as tho doarnoss allowance It also pointod 
out that in September 1947 an agreement was reached botwoen tho Company and the 
Rohtas Industnes Mandoor Sangh whereby tho basic wago was uxod at Rs 21, dearness 
allowance at Rs 20 and house allowance at Rs 4 The agroomont proceeded on tho 
basis that the Central Pay Commission’s Report and the Bihar Provincial Pay Com¬ 
mission’s Report would both be excluded from discussion on any dt mand to bo mado 
after the date of the agreomont Tho Company contended that there has been no ad¬ 
vance m the cost of living index since tho date of agreomont and that there is no reason 
why tho basic wago and doarness allowance so hxed by agri oment should bo increased 

Tho other arguments advanced by tho Company against any increase in tho basio 
wago wore (l) that wagos in similar concerns m Bihar were not higher than wagos in 
Dalmianagar, (2) that while the Company was paying Rs 11 bofore the war and now 
paid Rs 45, the Government of Bihar used to pay Rs 10 m 1947 and ha*, o now increased 
it to Rs 33, (3) that it is unable to pay any highor wagos as production was poor and 
labour inefficient, and (4) that it had workod at a loss m the preceding year and will not 
bo ablo to stand a higher wago bill As regards tho claim of tho work rs for a minimum 
wago of Rs 55 as paid to sugar factory work rs, tho Company held that tho i ase of sugar 
factory workers was a special case which was based on u compromise between the Gov¬ 
ernments of tho U P and Bihar and hence it should not bo o msidorod 

The Tribunal agreed with tho Company that tho easo of tho sugar factory workers 
should bo troatod as a soparato and a special case It, howovor, did not agree with the 
Company that it was not in a position to boar any extra financial buidon The Tribunal 
also remarked that “ no great assistance can bo derived from tho fact that tho Bihar 
Govornmont pays Rs 17-8-0 as basio and Rs 17-8-0 as dearness allowance to its low¬ 
ost paid employee, ns a Government servant gets othor benefits liko security of service, 
ponsiou and oxtra holidays, which aiv not available to the workmen Furthermore, it 
may be rightly contended that a manual labourer as compared to an employee like a 
poon requires more nourishment to koop himself fit for his work Quito recently I fixod 
b> consent of parties, tho basio wago of tho lowest paid unskilled woikor of tho Tinplate 
Company of Jamshedpur at annas 10 rising by anna 1 to annas 12, and taking this and 
other factors into account I do not think that I should interfere with tho basic wage 
of the lowost paid workman of this concern, which is about double of what it was in 
1939 ” 

As regards doarness allowance, tho Tribunal agreed with tho workers that compared 
to oth >r centres m Bihar {e <j, Jamshedpur, Jharta) the cost of living m Dalmianagar was 
higher After considering various benefits enjoyed by tho workers and also dearness 
allowance paid by different concerns in Bihar, the Tribunal romarkod “Ido rut subs¬ 
cribe to the view that the Tnbuual must inevitably and in every case noutraliso to tho 
full advances m tho cost of living in lex or at the rate stated in tho Pay Commission’s 
Report and indood the Government itsolf has not done so , but I do considor that tho 
doarness allowance must have somo rotation to actualities Taking all factors into 
consideration, including the fact that statistics show Dalmianagar to bo more expen¬ 
sive than Jhana or Jamshodpur, 1 feel that tho doarnoss allowance of the lowost paid 
employee ought to be increased by Rs 10 To tho workmen also I givo an increase of 
dearness allowance at a fiat rate of Rs 10 ” 

The Tribunal also recommended that “ the earnings of a casual labourer should not 
be less than the basic wago plus doarnoss allowanco of an unskilled workman.” 

Bonus —The demand of tho workors was that they should be paid bonus equivalent 
to six months’ basic wagos for the yoar 1947-48. Tho Company pointed out that since 
there was no profit during the year oonoornod no bonus was paid The Tribunal agreed 
that no ‘profit sharing’ bonus is payable for the year 1947-48, but it held that the matter 
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stood on a different footing in this dispute It drew attention to bonus paid during the 
previous years and specially to the fact that although during certain y< ars bonus was 
not payablo according to the terms of the agreement reached in 1042, the Company 
did pay something as bonus. The Tribunal observed “ The making of these pay¬ 
ments during the last four years m the financial circumstances of the Company prevailing 
at the relevant dates has given such payments the complexion of an addition to wage 
structure, with the result that the workmen are now map sition to advance a substan¬ 
tial case for relief The Company is right in saying that as a matter of general prin¬ 
ciple it should not be penalised into continuing payments which were gratuitous in the 
past, but the actual position hor^ is not capable of such simple analysis For reasons 
of industrial peace and no doubt for its own peace and prosperity, tho Company had 
been giving this annual payment in augmentation of tho workmen’s wages, which 
both partios knew perfectly well was not tho Profit Sharing Bonus to which thoy had 
mutually agreod While I affirm the viow that bonus by way of gratuity or profit- 
sharing must be dependent on sufficient profits, I fool that this caso stands on a 
different footing , and having regard to the facts and circumstanci s hero found, I 
direct that tho Company shall pay 1J months’ basio wage for the past year to all tho 
workmon who have qualified for it m same manner as m tho previous yoar ” 

Gratuity —The issue was whether workers are entitled to gratuity on termination of 
service or retirement The Tribunal felt that in the interest of employers as well as 
employees there ought to be some scheme of gratuity payable on termination of service or 
retrenchment But in view of tho fact that the Company had a contributory Provident 
Fund it hold that retirement gratuity should bo paid to only thoso employees who did not 
join it The Tribunal further hold that the question of retrenchment relief stands on a 
different basis because a man is suddonly thrown out of employment and has to rehabilitate 
himself It, therefore, held that in such eases a worker should be paid some gratuity 
even though he had joined tho Provident Fund Tho Tribunal recommended that 
tho retrenchment relief should bo given according to the following scale 

“ A p rmanent employee, daily rated or monthly paid, who has boon m service for 
more than a year shall bo given as retrenchment relief in addition to one month’s notice 
or one month’s piy in liou of notice, 15 diys’ consolidate d w igos, (basic plus dearness 
allowance plus house rent plus any othor monetary benefits) for every yiar of continuous 
service subject to a maximum of six months’ consolidated wages A workman so retren¬ 
ched shall also rcceivo the proportionate share of tho year’s bonus, if any, or other 
emoluments payablo in cash to which ho would have been entitled but for his 
earlier retrenchment If a permanent workman is pioco rated, his consolidated wages 
shall be tho averago earnings of tho year immediately prior to his retrenchment, 
plus of course the other benefits stated above ” 

As regards thoso who failod to take advantage of tho Provident Fund Soheme, the 
Tribunal rooommended that retirement gratuity should be paid at the following rate . 

“ (a) (*) Aftor 20 yoars’ continuous servico—9 months’ earnings. 

(»») After 25 years’ continuous servico—1 year’s earnings. 

(6) If a workman has not joined the Conti lbutory Provident Fund and is obligod to 
retire owing to physical or montal incapacity proved to the satisfaction of tho owners, 
ho shall recoive a gratuity on tho following scale — 

(*) After lOytars’ continuous servico—3 months’ earnings 
(m) Aftor 16 years’ continuous servico —6 months’ earnings 
(c) If a workman shall dio while in service, without having joinod tho Contributory 
Provident Fund, the following gratuity shall be payable to his wife, and failing the wife 
to his ohildron, and fading children to his dependants and relations as tho Company may 
, determine — 

(*) Aftor 10 years’ continuous servico—3 months’ earnings. 

(«) After 15 years’ continuous servioo—6 months’ earnings 
(m) After 20 years’ continuous servioe—9 months’ earnings 
(»v) Aftor 25 years’ continuous Borvice—12 months’ earnings ” 

Tho Tribunal declared that earnings for purpose of retirement gratuity shall be tho 
earnings of tho worker at tho timo of retirement and that earnings shall molude a propor¬ 
tionate amount of tho year’s bonus, if any, and othor emoluments payablo m cash to 
which he would have been entitled if he had continued in servico. The Tribunal further 
declared that the soheme of retirement gratuity recommended by it Bhall cease ten 
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years after a workman has jomod the present or any other Contributory Provident Fund 
introduced by the Company 

Facilities for Education of Workers' Children —Tho Tribunal felt that some assistance 
should be given to children of workers who earn loss than Rs. 100 per month It accord¬ 
ingly directed that “ employers shall contnbuto 20 per cent of the school fees of such 
children between the primary standard and the middlo standard 


LEATHER FACTORIES 

Manats 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the workers and the management of the 
Chrome Leather Company Ltd , Chromepet, Madras* 

Wages —The issue related to tho revision of tho rates of wages At tho time of 
the dispute the average monthly wages of unskilled workers in tho Company ranged 
from Rs 14-1-0 to Rs 21-7-9 Tho Tribunal examined tho wages of the workers in tho 
light of the recommendations of tho Central Pay Commission and ol various Commit¬ 
tees, etc , appointed by tho Provincial Governments and came to the conclusion that tho 
present rates of wages were inadequate and neoded revision The Court of Enquiry 
appointed by tho Madras Government to enquire into conditions of labour in tannery 
industry in the Province had recommended that tho timo wages of workers, as 
obtaining in January 1947, should bo raised by 12$ per cent in such factories as CHromo 
Loather Company and Gordon Woodroffe leather Manufacturing Co Ltd This 
recommendation was accepted by tho Government but was not implemented Tho 
Tribunal remarked that oven if 12$ por cent increase as recommended by tho Court 
of Enquiry, was awarded the lowest paid worker would get much less than Rs 26 
which was fixed as tho minimum wage for Cotton textile work rs in the Province It, 
therefore, recommondod that the basic wages of tho workers should bo increased by 25 
per cent 

Dearness Allowance —The company was paying Rs 25-8-0 por month as doamoss 
allowance to its employees This sum was considered to bo inadequate by the emp¬ 
loyee i who demanded an increase In this connection tho spokesman of tho omployoos 
drew the attention of the Tribunal to tho rstes fixed by the Industrial Committee on 
Tannorios and Leather Goods Manufactories when it met at Lucknow in Docembor 1948. 
The rates fixed by the Committee were as follows — 


Index Number 

Dearness 

Allowance 


Rs 

101 to 150 . 

10 

151 to 200 

15 

201 to 250 

20 

251 to 300 

25 

301 to 350 

30 


Tho management, however, pointed out that since they were not a party to the deci¬ 
sion it was not binding on them The present rate of dearness allowance was fixed in 
1947 The Tribunal hold that as the cost of living had greatly increased since then it was 
necessary to revise tho i ate of dearness allowance If, therefore, recommended that 
the employees should bo paid dearness allowance at tho rates fixed by the Industrial 
Committoo Ths Tribunal directed that an increase of 3 annas por point of rise in the 
cost of living should be paid if the cost of living index number rose above 350 It also 
directed that dearnoss allowance should bo paid to employees when thoy were on leave. 

Bonus —The Tribunal direoted that bonus should bo linked to profits distributed, 
i.«., the dividend doelared, just as was being done by the Buckingham and Carnatio Mills. 
If a dividend of 12$ por cont is declared, the workers should bo paid one and a half 
months’ wages as bonus 

Provident Fund and Gratuity. —Considering tho fact that tho Company was a well 


Enforced under the Madras Government Order No. 503-Development, dated 5th February 194U. 
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organised concern tho Tribunal observed that there was no reason why it should not 
start a Providont Fund Schemo for its permanent employees Tho Tribunal did not 
think it neoessary to give any direction regarding gratuity as most of the employees 
Were p ud daily wages 

Leave —The omployoos domandod that they should bo given 15 days’ casual leave and 
20 days’ sick leave In support of thoir demand they stated that the Madras Shop9and 
Establishments Aot provided for 30 days’ leave. In viow of the special circumstances 
of the industry the Tribunal did not oonsider it advisable to allow so many holidays. 
It, however, recommended that in addition to 10 days’ holidays given to the employees 
under the Factories_Act, they should be allowed to tako 10 days’ casual leave in a year. 

MICA FACTORIES 

Bihab 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the employers and employees 
of Messrs Ganpat Hat <ts Go , Batj Nath Go , Karuna and Go , Inder Chandra Raj- 
tjhana Co. Ltd , B L Rajghnria <h Go Lid , Giruhh and East Indian Mien Supply 
<fc Co Pachmba, S C Ghosh de Co Pachmbd* 

Retrenchment Relief —In the course of the adjudication proceedings an agreement 
was reached between the parties Tho Tribunal, theroforo, gave its award in the samo 
terms The terms c f the agreement wero as follows 

“1 All permanent workers (monthly or daily rated), shall be entitled, if retrench 
od within a quarter, to tho full bonus of thit quarter 

2 A perm inent daily paid worker, if retr.nohed before 21 days of work in any month, 
shall be entitled to his full attendance bonus of that month 

3 A monthly pawl worker who has put in moio than oneyoar’B continuous service if 
rotionched, will get m addition to ono month’s notice or a month’s pay in lieu of notice, 
ten days’ consolidated wages for every year of continuous service, subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of two months’ consolidated wages 

4 (<i) A daily rated worker who h.«s put in more than ono y« ar’s but less than two 
years’ continuous service, shall be given the usual 14 days’ notice The emplcyeos agree 
that of this period of 14 days the workman shall work for ono woek and that for the 
second week he shall receive the consolidated wages without working 

(b) A daily ratod workor who has put in more than two years’ but loss than 4 years’ 
continuous service, sha.l bo givon tho usual 14 days’ notico or 14 days’salary in lieu of 
notice and shall receive m addition thereto one week’s consolidated wages 

(c) If a daily rated worker has put in moro than 4 y ears’ service and is retrench d 
in th 5th year of continuous employment, lie shall receive the usual 14 days’ notico or 14 
days’ salary in lieu of notice, and in addition thereto 10 days’ consolidated wages 

(d) If a daily rated worker is rotronchod after 5 years of continuous sorvico, ho 
shall roceivo tho usual 14 days’ notice or 14 days’ salary in lieu of notico, and in addition 
there bo two wooks’ eonsoHdatod wages 

5 The piece ratod worker shall, for tho purposo of retrenchment relief, bo rogardod 
as being on the same footing as a daily rated workor, provided that he has worked conti¬ 
nuously bko tho daily ratod workor, and his wages shall bo calculated according to the 
average of his daily earnings in the previous quarter ” 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the employers and employees of the 
Indian Mica Supply Workshop, Gvridih f 

Scabs of Pay and Dearness Alloivance —Tho issues wero (1) whether the Tribunal 
should fix any minimum scale for certain specified categories of workers and, if so, what 
it Rhould be , and (n) what dearness allowance should bo paid to workers of tho work¬ 
shops ? The partioa agreed to acoept the rocommondations of the Tribunal in tho award 
rotating to the dispute between tho employers and employees of the Indian Mica Supply 
Co Ltd 4 and the ibbuo was deoided accordingly 

Travelling Allowance —The workers of the workshop doman led that they should bo 
p ud tr (.veiling allowance when they wore required to go from one placo to anothor in oon- 
neotion with their duties In tho course of tho adjudication proceedings an agreement 

* Enforced under the Bihar Government Order No 4278 XL (S-2) 72/48-L dote d 12th Dccombor 
1948. 

f Award onforced under tho Bihar Government Order No 4281 XL (S/2)-72/48-L dated Docomber 
12, 1948. 

$ See pages 323-24. 
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was reached betwoen th' parties Tho Tribunal accoptod the agreement and gave its 
award in the same terms The agreement provided that when a workor travelled by rad 
he would be paid the following fare — 


Basic Wagos 

Faro 

Upto Its 60 . 

3rd Class 

Betwoon Rs 61 and Rs 200 .. 

Inter class 

Above Rs 200 .. . | 

2nd Class 

1 


If a workor travelled by bus, he would be paid bus chargos 

The agreement also provided that workers shall be paid daily subsistoneo allowanco 
at tho following rates — 


Basic wage 

Subsistence 

Allowanco 


Rs A P 

Up to Rs 75 

16 0 

Betwoon Rs 76 and Rs 100 

2 0 0 

. Between Rs 101 and Rs 200 

2 8 0 

Above Rs 200 

3 0 0 


Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the employers and employe s of 
the Indian Mica Supply Go Ltd ,0 M Rajghariaand BL Rajgharia, Qiridih* 

Wages, Dearness Allowance and Bonus —The following agroomontf was reached bet¬ 
ween the partios regarding minimum wagos, doarnoss allowanco. bonus and other ameni¬ 
ties 

1 The minimum (daily) basic wagos of various categories of work' rs will bo as 
follows.- 



Rs A 1* 

(a) Adult Males 

0 6 0 

(61 Adult Fomalos 

0 5 3 

(c) Adoloscents 

0 3 3 


2 Each workor will be paid dearness allowance at tho rate of 150 per cent of his 
wagos 

3 For 21 days of work in a month a workor will be paid attendance bonus at the rate 
of 15 per oont of his total earnings. 

4 On completion of 65 days of full work in a quarter a workor will qualify himself 
to get half a month’s wagos as bonus 

6 For workers working on pieoo rate basis tho rato fixed would be such as would 
enable thorn to earn tho abovo-montionol cvssohlstod wagos by working full oight 
hours 

6 Piece rate workers would not be entitled to tho above mentioned minimum 
wages, attendance bonus and quarterly bonus if they did not work for full eight hours 
m the factory bko tho daily rated workers 

7. No supply of rice froe or at subsidised rates will bom ido to tho labourers 


* \w\rl onforoed unior the Bihar Government Order No 4282 KL(S/2)-72/48-L dated 
December 12,1948 

| This agreement is applicable to the workers employed in all the mica factories in Bihar 
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8 The monthly p ud staff would bo paid dearness allowance at the following 
rates on the basis of their basio wages of 1839 



Per cent 

Minimum 

Rs 

Up to Rs. 30 . 

150 


Rs. 31 to Rs. 60 

100 

45 

Rs. 51 to Rs 100 . . .. . j 

66} 

50 

Rs. 101 to Rs. 300 .. . 

40 

67 


0. The monthly paid staff will be entitled only to the above mentioned quarterly 
bonus. 


Tho Tribunal aooepted tho agreement and gave its award in tho samo terms. 

Pay for Sunday —The worker ( demanded that they should bo paid their salary for 
Sundays Tho demand was not allowed by tho Tribunal It obsorved “ It is not 
tho practice anywhere, as far as l am aware, to pay tho daily ratod workors for Sundays , 
it is assumod that their daily wages are sufficiently high to provido for tho day of rest 
The claim for payment for days of rest has not been supported by principle or practice 
and I am unable to allow it ” 

Gratuity —An agreement was roaohod betwoon the parties regarding tho payment of 
gratuity The Tribun il aoooptei tho agroomeut and incorporated it m its award 

Tho agreement previdod that all daily and menbhly rated omployoo3 will be paid 
gratuity at tho folio wing rates 

(A) on rotiromont 

(1) After 20 years’ continuous servioo—4 months’ wages 

(2) After 22 years’ continuous servioe—5 months’ wages 

(3) After 25 years’ continuous servioo—6 months’ wages 

(B) on death : 

(1) Aftor 15 years’ continuous service—1 months’ wages 

(2) Aftor 22 years’ continuous service—5 months’ wages 

(3) Aftor 25 years’ continuous sorvioo—6 months’ wagos 

Tho agreement provided that for purposes of gratuity w iges shall lie doemod to bo 
tho full earnings of the workers at the timo of retirement or doath It also provided 
that tho scheme of retirement gratuity shall cease to exist on the expiry of 15 years aftor 
the introduction of any soheme of Provident Fund 

Pay for the Strike Period —The 'Tribunal held that the question of striko pay or com¬ 
pensation is not a disputo within the meaning of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 
and that tho Tribunal has no jurisdiction to deoido any question of strike pay ” 

SUGAR 

Bihar 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal tn the dispute between the employers and employees of 
sugar factories in Bihar * 

Hitherto the United Provinces and Bihar had been paying tho same wagos and bonus 
to the employees of tho sugar factories in pursuance of a common polioy In November, 
1948 the Government of the United Provinces made an announcement regarding the pay¬ 
ment of bonus for the season 1947-48f and it was expeoted that a similar announcement 
would soon bo made in respect of wages 

As the adjudication proceedings of the Tribunal were still in progress and crushing 
season in Bihar had started it was felt desirable that an interim award should be made by 
tho Tribunal regarding wages and bonus so that uncertainty and dissatisfaction so caused 
may be removed The Tribunal therefore, after examining the position of the sugar 
faotones m Bihar deolared that they should pay bonus at the same scale as fixed by the 
U.P. Government for BUgar factories in their Province The Tribunal further deolared 
that Bihar sugar faotones should pay, for the time being, wages at the U P soale and 
when rates of wages are announced by the U. P. Government, J the samo should bo 
adopted by the Bihar factories. 

♦Published under Ordor No 480 >-XL(S)-298/48-L, dated the 24th December, 1948 in the Bihar 
Gazette Extraordinary, dated 25th December, 1048 

t See Deoember, 1948 issue of tho Indian Labour Gazette, p 383 

} The announcement has since boon raado Please see January 1949 issue of the Indian Labour 
Qtuettt, pp. 484-85. 
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TOBACCO 

Madba.3 

Award of the Adjudicator in the dispute between the employers and employees of agar facto¬ 
ries t» Rajahmandry* 

Wages and Dearness Allowance —The Adjudicator awarded an increase of 25 per cent, 
in the prevailing rates of wages The increase was to include dearness allowance also 
and as such no separate dearness allowance was awarded 

Leave —Workers were granted 12 days’ casual leave, 12 days’ sick leave and 12 days’ 
privilege leave besides 6 festival holidays in a year 

Bonus 4 —On the ground that the industry was unorganised and petty in its scope 
and extent, the Adjudicator did not award any bonus 

Involuntary Unemployment —The Adjudio itor observed. “ in my opinion when the 
workmen are not given employment by the manufacturers, whether the workmen are 
entitled to be compensated, shall have to be decided with reference to the facta of each 
particular case ” 

OIL MILLS 
Bombay 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal m the dispute between the Amnt Danaspati Co. Ltd, 
Bombay and its employees f 


Wages —The Tribunal has fixed Rs 1-3-0 per day as the basio minimum wage for 
men and women, and has roc om mended the scale of Rs 1-3-0 —one anna—Rs 1-12-0 for 
coolies. For others increment on the following scale has been recommended 


Wage Group 

Increment 
over the 
wage as at 
31st August 
1948 


per cent. 

(i) Up to Rs 50 per month or Rs. 2 per day . 

25 

(«) Between Rs 51 and Rs 80 per month or betwcon Rs 2 and 


Rs 3 per day . 

15 

(in) Rs. 81 por month or above, or more than Rs 3 per day 

10 


Leave —The Tribunal has rocommended that workers should be allowed 15 days’ 
Biok leave on half pay and 7 days’ casual leave in a year and that sick leave should bo 
permitted to be accumulated up to 30 days 


PETROLEUM 

Assam 

Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the Assam Oil Co Ltd , Digboi 
and its employees% 

Basic Wages —The workers’ demand was that they should be paid a minimum basio 
wage of Rs 40 in place of the existing minimum wage of Rs 19-8-0 or annas 12 per day 
and that the scales of pay should be revised. After considering various factors, the 

* Award enforced under Madras Government Order No 3310, dated 21st June 1949 
f Award enforcod undor Bombay Government Order No 2097/46 dated September 9,1948 
t Award ouforoed under Ministry of Labour Order No L. R (3) (29) datod 23rd February* 
1949. 
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Tribunal fixed the minimum basio wage at Rs 1-2-6 per day and recommended the 
following seal, s of pay for different categorn s of workers — 

Unskilled Rs 1-2 6—pies 6—1-3 0—A. 1—1-6-0* 

Improvers and Artisans Rs. 1-6-0—As 2—2-4-0 

Artisan Grade I . • . Rs 2-2-0—As 2—2-14-0. 

Artisan Grade II . Rs 2-10-0—As 4—3-10-0. 

Artisan Grado III Rs 3-10-0—As 4— 1 -2-0—As 6—4-14-0. 

Apprentices Rs 1 3 0—As 2—1-5-0—A 1—1-8-0. 

For semi-skilled and skillod workers the Tribunal h is fixed four different scales the 
lowest being Rs 1-4-0—A 1—1-10 0 and the highest bang Rs 4-2-0—As. 6—4-14-0 per 
day The Tribunal has also fixed the scales of pay of the clerical staff and young persons. 

Dearness Allowance —The Tribunal ha < recommended that the workers should be 
paid dearness allowance according to the following ratos — • 

Basic "Pay Dearness Allowance 

(а) Rs 1-2 6 to Rs 1-14-0 per day Rs 1-7-6 per day or Rs 38-3-0 per month. 

(б) Rs 2 to Rs 3-12-0 per day or Rs 50 Rs 1 8-6 per day or Rs 30-13-0 por month. 

to Rs 100 p r month 

(e) Rs 4 to 11s 4-14-0 per day or above Rs 1-10-0 per day or Rs 42-4-0 por month. 
Rs 100 up to Rs 150 per month 

(d) Above Rs 150 por month Rs 45-8-0 per month 

Bonus —The Tribunal rejected the demand of the workers regarding bonus for the 
years 1944 to 1946 but upheld the demand for bonus for the year 1947 It directed that 
the Company should pay one month’s basic wages as bonus for 1947 to all monthly rated 
workers who are in receipt of basio wages below Rs 300 and to all daily rated workers at 
tho rate of 26 days basic wages provided they havo worked for at least 65 per cent of the 
working days. The Tribunal further directed that authorised leave Rhould be counted as 
attendance 

Hours of Work — Tho workers demanded that the hours of work should bo reduced to 
40 a week without any loss m their earnings They based their demand on tho IL 0. 
Convention and also on tho recommendations of tho Higgin’s Committto which was ap¬ 
pointed in 1938 to enquire into the dispute then existing in tho Company Tho Committee 
had recommendod that the hours of work should bo reduced to 44 It was contended 
by the workers that since tho hours of woik havo been reduced to 48 from 56 by law, 44 
hours a woek rceomnn nded by tho Higgin’s Committee should be reduced to 40 as tho 
nature of work in the Company was risky and unhealthy Tho Tribunal recommended 
that “ tho hours of work of those who have to work for 45 or 45£ hours should bo roducod 
to 44 hours with a spreadover of 48 hours ” For othi rs the Tribunal did not recom¬ 
mend any change 

Leave —Lcavo and holidays on the following sealo havo been recommendod by the 
Tribunal 

1 Pnvilego leave (mclnsivo of statutory holidays under the Factories Act)— 

Monthly rated workers—30 days with full pay. 

Daily rated workers—15 days with full pay 

2 Casual leave—7 days with full pay to monthly ratod workers 

3 Festival holidays—11 days 

4 No change was rocommendod in so for as siok loave was concerned. 

Pay for Involuntary Unemployment —The parties to tho dispute agreed that in case 
no alternative work was found for the laid off workers the arrangements arrived at in 
the Tripartite Conference (held in Soptember 1943) should bo followed. 

Municipalities 
C. P. and Bebar 

Auard of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between Municipal and Notified Area Com - 
mitlees in the Central Provinces and Berar and their sweeper employees* 

The total number of committees in the Province is 102 In viow of great divergence 
between the populations of the towns within tbo jurisdictions of tho committees, their 
financial position and the fact that conditions and cost of living varied from one town to 

* Enforced under C P and Borar Government Order No 1683 - 2610-XXVI dated November 
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another, the Industnal Tribunal divided them into five groups for purposes of wages, 
dearness allowance, etc The following is the summary of the recommendations — 

Wages and nearness Allowance —The Tribunal has recommended tho following 
scales of pay and dearness allowance for men and women — 


Basic scale for 

Group | 

A 

Amraoti, 

Akola, 

Bur- 

hanpur, 

Chanda, 

Hingan 

ghat, 

Raipur 

Othor 

places 

c 

D 

E 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Men 

20—J—24 

18—1—21 

18—1—21 

I7—J—21 

15—1—19 

12—1—10 

Women 

17—J—2I 

10—1—18 

15—J—18 

15—1—18 

12-1-16 

12—1—10 

ance for men 







and women 

10—8—0 

15-0-0 

13—0—0 

13—0—0 

12—0—0 

10—0—0 


In order to allow time to the oommittees to adjust their finances and to find money 
for tho extra expenditure involved by tho above recommendation the Tribunal has direct¬ 
ed that “ the new scales of pay and dearness allowance as proposed in this award will be 
adopted by tho committi es with eflToct from 1st Scptombor, 194S In those cas '8 in which 
the total mcroaso in tho emoluments fixed according to theso proposals works out to moro 
than Rs 4 per month, tho committee will pay increase of Its 4 per mensem from 1st 
September, 1918 and the rom lining part of tho increase may bo kept by tho committee in 
arrears till 30th June, 1949. From 1st July, 1949 tho full increase as due will bo payable 
and for paying up tho airears till that date tho committee may buy National Savings 
Certificates of the total of such amount and dehv r them to the employees concerned ” 

As no information was available regarding the scales of pay and dearness allowances 
paid by some of the committees tho Tribunal direotod that those committees should 
adopt the appropriate scale having regard to the cost of living at their stations 

Tho Tribunal has recommended separate scales of pay and doamoss allowance for 
sweepors employed by tho Karoliganj, Warasooni, Khapa, Saoner and Panchmarhi 
committees in view of the fact that the basic pay or dearness allowance was rovised re¬ 
cently by theso committocs to bring the total to tho level of tho present high cost of living 
Tho Tribunal felt that there was no justification for reducing the emoluments of tho 
swoopors in order to put them on tho now scales 

The Tribunal has directed that the dearness allowance recommended by it for 
sweopors should bo reduced in tho following mannor whon the prices fall — 


Range of Nagpur index numbor 

Reduction m dearnoss 
allowance as now fixed 

300 and abovo 

Nil 

260 to 300 

To 75 por cent 

220 to 260 

To 50 per cont 

180 to 220 

To 25 por cent 

Below 180 

The whole 

1 
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Howie Rent Allowance. —The Tribunal has fixed the house rent allowance for 
sweepers, at tho following rates .— 

Nagpur and Jubbulpore (Ghoup A) . Rs 4 per month 

Group 


B C 


D E 


Rs A p R-i 

For places in tho four Borar districts 
and in Nagpur and Wardlta Dis¬ 
tricts 4 0 0 3 

For places in the district other than tho 

above 3 0 0 2 


v Ra a p Rs A P 

0 3 0 0 3 0 0 

0 2 0 0 2 0 0 


The Tribunal has directed that “ every omployoo, male or female, shall bo paid half of 
tho above amounts as may be applicable to his case and this will be paid to persons for 
whom tho committee does not provido froo residential quarters In the case of husband 
and wife or mother and son living together, the Committee will be bound to provide only 
ono quarter Tho Committee will not bo relievod of tho liability to pay tho house rent 
allowance by moroly providing a free site for budding a hut or house But whore a com¬ 
mittee, m addition to giving a free site, has also supplied building matonal to the employees 
tho house rent allowance will not be payablo The house rent allowance will covor 

the municipal tax where it is loviablo on occupiers of houses of such low rental value 
Whore tho committee provides a ront froo quarter and does not therefore pay any house 
rent allowance, it will also be liable to pay taxos leviable m respect of such quarters ” 

Supply of Uniforms —Tho Tribunal has rocommendod that committees m A and B 
groups should provide to sweepers two uniforms (i e , one half sleeve shirt and one 
half pant and a cap m the caso of men and ono sari of 8 yards length and ono blouse in 
tho caso of women) overy 1£ years and committeos in groups C, D and E should provido 
ono uniform ovory year 

Wages, etc , of Children —Tho Tribunal has rocommendod that as far as possible child 
ren below tho ago of 14 should not be employed It has directed tli it whore it is neces¬ 
sary to omplov children, thoso under 16 years of ago should not recoivo tho wages of adults 
which should lie paid only to children abovo 16 years of age Thoso under 10 yoars should 
bo paid only throo fifths of the initial basic pay in tho tuno scale fixed for male swoopers 
for that place and dearness allowance at tho same rate as allowed to adult sweepers No 
house ront allowance has been recommended for them 


Hines 

COAL MINING 
Taixtheb 

Awards of the Industrial Tribunal m the dispute between Messrs Talcher Coalfields 
Ltd, Talcher and their workmen* 

Tho awards of Sri S P. Varma, Chairman, Central Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad 
in two disputes between Messrs Talchor Coalfields Ltd , Talchor and their workmen have 
been enforoed with effect from 1st May 1949. Tho decisions of the Tribunal on some of tho 
issues are summarised below — 

Wages, Dearness Allowance, etc —Tho workers oontendod that tho scales of wages, 
deomoas allowance and other benefits given to them by the Government’s Resolution 
No. LR-2(123) of 30-1-1948 were inadequate and demanded that the doarness allowanco 
should be paid at tho rate of 160 per cent instead of 100 per cent On the other hand tho 
Company’s contention was that without a further increase m tho price of coal, it would 
not be possible for them to implement tho recommendations contained m tho Govern¬ 
ment's Resolution On consideration of the points of view of both parties, the Tribunal 


* Awards enforced under Government of India, Ministry of Lai our Order No LK-3 (GO) dati d 
July 6,1049 
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held that tho scales of wages, doarnoss allowance, etc rocommondod constitute a fair 
minimum wage for the worker and are within tho capacity ot the Company to pay 

The Tribunal found that although tho Company had benefited as a result of tho 
incrcaso in tho price of coal which hvl been granted by Government they had not impio 
mented Government’s orders regarding improvement in the conditions ot the workeis’ 
wages tor soveral months Thu Tubunal therefore due ted that they shouldlinpUiuont tho 
recommendations from 30th J iniiuy l‘»ls with legvrd to wagos, di irnos-. vllowaneo 
and other benohts as contained in tliS Resolution ot tho Government ot liuliv 

Food Crain Concessions —Tho Tiibun.il oideied that thr Comp my should mako 
arrangements within a month of tho publication ot tins award foi the supply ot food giains 
especially nco and dil, to the workir> it concessional rates as supplied by tin in* boforo 
alleged agreement with tho w'orkers which was arrived at to avoid rulionchnieut In 
rogard to the question of giving free 1/4 seer of run, the Tubunvl u*commen<lod that 
it should bo left open till tho ropoit ot tho committee appointed by tho Government of 
India on tho subject ot concession to colli' ly woikirs is published The qurstion of 
foodgrains at concessional rates was to Ihj finally di i ided attei tho report ot tin committee, 
appointed by tho Government of India to examine vnd icpoit on tin question ot continuing 
tho concessionary issue of toed gruus f o colheiy laliour, w is puhlr-iiid 

Conti act System —L’lie woikcis demanded tliu total abolition ei the system of cinplu jr« 
mg labour through contractois 'Pho Company’s loritcnt oil w is thit ‘ only a tew potty 
contracts are m force which no colluiy cm avoid ’ The Tnbuiml hr Id that tho rontract 
system nootl not bo abolished as only a lew laboums win tngignl turougli eontiactors. 

Compensation for Foreed Idleness —rn the vir w ot tiro Tribunal iotnpcns.ition lor 
forced idleness is given not tor auy fault ot the workr is but lit i uisc something has gone 
wrong with the management ” Tho Tubunal iwardorl th it compensation for 
forced idleness should bo paid at tho late ot Ro 0 S 0 pci day up to .1 days and at Kc 0 11-9 
per day if tho period ot idleness was more than .1 days 

Reinstatement of Retrenched Workers —Tho workers complained th it ltd workeis 
were retrenched as a punislunt nt, while tho Company argued that it was ml i case of 
victimisation but a ease ot retionchment according to tho rcquirr merits el tho industry 
Tho Tubunal te It that, m view of tho fact that the ic was nothing to show that tlu workers 
were victimised, it could only recommend to tho Company to give tho hist profcicnr o to 
the retrenched workers in future recruitment 

'The Tribunal also recommended that the Company should grant to their winkers 
gomg on leave, 111 class lailway lato to and tioin then lionu s, subject to certain conditions 
The Company was lurther directed to take tho necessary stops to ltnptnvo tho i xisting 
housing and welfare amenities and to provide for 1h tti r medical ticilities, etc, and to 
comply with other relevant recommendations contained in the Government of India 
Resolution referred to above 

Miscellaneous 

Bovuivv 

Award of the Industrial Ti ibumil m the dispute in the Zandu I‘liar maceulical 
Works Ltd, Bombay \ 

Dearness Allowame —Tho workers’ union demanded tho payment of dcirnosa 
allowance on tho scale applicable to tho cotton textile woikors m Bombay as against tho 
existing rate which itnountod to only 54 pet cent ot tho cotton textile scale Iho Com¬ 
pany pleaded its incapacity to pay any tiling more thm tho then existing iate Tho 
Tribunal obsei ved that “ dearness allowance i> the most convenient method ot adjustment 
of wages to fluctuations in the value of money”and“that th* amount >>f de.irni'ss allowame 
must also fluctuate accoiding to tho liso oi fall in tho cost of living index figure ’’ It 
fuithor stated that “ wages .lie the hist chatgo on the industry anil it tho circumstances 
necessitate an mcieaso, tho company must pay it ” and awarded an increased dearness 
allowance at tho rato of 73 pcrcont of tho Bombay cotton text lie scale, with retrospective 
c (Tcct from 1st August 1948 

Leave —Tho Company had been giving l j days’ pnvilogu have with pay m a year 
Tho 'Tribunal awarded, in addition to tho privilege leave ot 15 days, si veil days’ casual 
leave with pay and seven days’ Mck leave on halt pay and deal ness allowance 

•Following items of lation wilt be supplied lor one wui via ant u ic d< p n 1 .ill lending 
outside tho eoliieiy arci and within the slato — 

Rice, wheat, sugar, dal silt, soap, spices, oil md matches at B. N Railway Collin y Price 
fAward infoiccd under Bnnbiy (Jo,eminent, l.iboui Dopaitmcnt Urdoi No 11/48, pu ti hed 
m the Bombay Government Gazette, dated Juno 23, 1949. 
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Compensation for Discharged Workers —The union claimod that compensation varying 
from 2 to 6 months’ wages and doarnoss allowance, depending on tho longth of 
service, should bo paid to discharged workors Tho Tribunal quoted with approval the 
following observations of Diwan Bahadur Kamerkar 

“ That obligation to compensate is thero oven if tho discharge is rightful 

it is a moral obligation which Industrial Tribunals may enforce in appropriate 
ca es with duo regard to the benefit reaped by tho employer from the sorvices of his om- 
ployoo, tho condition of the industry or undertaking, tho reasons for which tho omployor 
had to retrench, tho period for which the resultant unemployment has lastod and the 
resources of tho omployoo at tho time of his discharge ” Tho Tribunal therefore hold that 
the right to receive compensation was not an absolute and unqualified right and that for 
purposos of compensation each case will have to bo docided on its own merits having duo 
rogard to the factors mentioned above Tho Tribunal therefore rejected tho demand 
for compensation for discharge.! woikcrs in general 

Madras 

Award of the Adjudicator in the dispute between the Jirooke Bond Tea Co, Coimbatore 
and its rmp'oy-is* 

Dearness Allowance —The Adjudicator has recommended that dearness allowance 
should bo paid at the following rates 

Rb per month 

Workors with 5 yews’ but loss than 10 years’ service 30 

Workers with more than 10 years’ sorvioo 35 

No change has been recommended in the caso of those who have put m loss than 5 
years’ sorvice 

Bonus —Tho Adjudicator has awardod a bonus for oach half year at tho rate of 1 /6th 
of the total half yearly basic wages earned by oach worker in that half year 


* Award enforced under Matins Government Ordor No 4201 Develop m nt d itod August 
13,1048 



VPPJSNDIX II 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FAIR WAGES 

SlWMVHY ill Ivl'CiiMMlNIMTIONM 

1 The ‘ living wage ’ ri presents .1 st indanl of In ing which ju ivnli's not moiely for ft 
baio physu.il subsistence but for the maintenance nt health mil decrncy, a measure of 
frugal comfort mi* some insurant, i iguust the more important misfortlines 

2 Tho ‘ minimum wage ’ must pioviile not merely for tlu baie susti nance of life 
but for the piescivalien of tlic i fiiticncy oi tlu noth i by providing tin some measure of 
o lucation, medical requirements and inunities 

2 While, the lower limit of tin fui wage must obviously be the minimum wage 
tho npp-r limit is set by tho eapi ity of mdiistiy to pay llctwicn these two limits tho 
actual wages will dopend on 

(i) tho productivity of labour , 

(n) the prevailing i ites of wagi s , 

(in) tho level of tlio national income mil its eli.tiihiilioii and 
\iv) the place of the industiy in the economy of tin couutrv 

4 The wage fixing machinery should rclito a fan wage to a tan lo I ol work and in 
caso of doubt whothor tho ousting work load is rcaso lablo or not, proper tunc and motion 
studies should be instituted on a scientific basis 

3 While prevailing rates of wages fixed as a re suit of piopir collective' bargaining 
will heir a close approximation, tor tho present, to fur wages, the same cannot be said of 
prevailing wages resulting fiom unequal bargaining Duo allowance should, therefore, 
bo made fm any depression of wages caused by unequal bargaining 

<1 For aseei laming tho “ capacity of industry to pay ”, tho capacity of a particular 
industry in a specified region should bo t ike l into account This, in tui n, c an b< asi i rtain- 
od by taking a fait cross section of tho industiy in the region, 

7 As regards the measure of tho capacity to pay, the le vel of wages should bo so fixod 
as to enable industry to maintain production with efficiency The fan .vagus fix il 
should not bo so out oflino with wage sin other industries as to caubo movement of labour 
and consequent industrial liinost 

8 ft is not possible to awgn any dohnito weight to any of tho factors that should 
bo taken into account m calculating fail wages 

9 Whci o a benefit granted by an e mployci goes directly to reduce the expenses of a 
wenker on items of e\] k ndituro winch are to bo taken into account for the ealculatiem of 
tho fair wage, it must bo taken into aeeount for eale elating tho fair wago payable 

10 The standard family should bo taken as one requiring throe consumption uniti 
and providing one wage earner 

11 In the initial stages, in view of administrative and other diflicullics, provision 
need bo made for the fixation of fair wages of oily category s up to the supervisory level 

12 Tho appropriate (Joyeinmont should bo authorised to appoint wages boards 
for such Industrie, as tli y consider necessary from time to time 

13 Fair wages should bo dc terminod on an industry cum region basis 

14 A numbor of t acton should bo take n into account in fixing wago differentials 

15 Where employment is on piei e rates o, where tho work done by men and women 
is demonstrably lckntual, no dilh rontiatvm should bo in.sdo between men and womon 
workers regarding the wages pay iblo Whore, howevi r, womon are employed on work 
exclusively done by flu in or where they are admittedly less elficient than men, the fair 
wages of womon workers should bo calculated on tho ba-is of a smaller standard family 
than in tho caso of a m an The ox act si/o of the family should bo decided by tho Central 
Co-ordinating Authoutv 

16 Basic w.igos should be hxeil m respect of iv cost of living index number of 100 to 
7 3 , treat mg the cost of living index numbor of 1939 as 109 
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17 For tho lowest categories of wage earners tho target should obviously bo compen¬ 
sation to the extent of 100 per cent of tho increase m the cost of living For categories 
abovo tho lowest, a lower rate of compensation is justifiable but the amount of compensa¬ 
tion should be based on salary scales or slabs 

18 There should be progressive improvement in tho fair wages, but such improve* 
ment will dopond on improvement m the oconomic conditions of tho country and of the 
industry concerned 

19 In each province a Provincial Wages Board should bo setup Regional Boards 
for each industry taken up for wage regulation should also bo set up according to require* 
monts 

20 A Central Appollato Board should bo sot up 



APPENDIX III 

LIST OP LABOUR ACTS 

Central 

Factories • 

(i) Tho Indian Boilers Act, 1023 Amended in 1929, 1012, 1943 and 1047 
(») Tho Cotton dinning and Prossing Factories \t t, 102 > Amended in 1919 an 
1942 

(»//) The Fiefcnncs Act, 191S Amended in 1010 
Mines 

Tho Indian Mines Act, 1023 Amondod in 1928 1011 1935, 1919, 1937, 194 r 
and 1046 
Plantations 

Tho Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 1932 
Transport, 

(i) Tho Indian Railways Act, 1800 as amended in 1030 

(n) The Indian Merchant Shipping Ait, 1023 Amended in 1049 

(m) The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 Amended m 1943 

(in) The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act 1048 
Wages 

\i) Tho Payment of Wages Act, 1036 Amended in 1037 and 1040. 

(it) The Minimum Wages Act, 1048 
Safety and Welfare 

(t) Tho Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1034 

(it) The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act, 1030 Amondod in 1040 ini 1044 
(w) Tho Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1940 
(n>) Tho Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1047 

Social Security 

(t) Tho Workmen’s Compensvtion Act, 1023 Amended in 1024, 102”>, 1020, 1033, 
1938 1030 (twico), 1942 and 1040 

(n) The Employers’ Liability Act, 1038 

(m) Th* Minot Mttwmty Bw'lt A"t 1041 A-non him 1943, 1041 an 11048 
(iv) The Wir Injuries Ordinance, 1041 
(t) The War In|urios (Compensation Insurance) Act, 1943 
(i i) Tho Employees’ Stato Insurance Act, 1048 

(»n) Tho Coal Mui m Provident Funl anl Bin.n S homes Act, 1048 Amen lol in 
1049. 

Miscellaneous 

(i) Tho Indian Trade Unions Act. 1029 Amen le l in 1028 an 1 1017 
(it) The Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act, 1026 
(in) Tho Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1033 

(iv) Tho Employment of Children Act, 1038 Amended in 1030, 1048 and 1040 

(v) Tho Essential Services (Maintenance) Or linanco, 1941 
(m) The Industrial Statistics Act, 1042 

(en) Tho Weekly Holidays Act, 1042 

(tmt) Tho Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1046 
(ix) Tin Industrial Disputes Act, 1047 

(r) The Industrial Disputes (Ranking and Insurance Companies) Second Ordinance, 
1040 

(ri) Tho Industrial Tribunals Payment of Bonus (National Savings Certificate) 
Ordinance, 1040 Amended in 1049 

Provincial 


Assam • 

(i) Tho Assam Maternity Benefit Act, 1944 
(u) Tho Assam Shops and Establishments Act, 1048 
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Bihar 

(t) The Bihar Maternity Benefit Act, 1947 
(») Tho Bihar Essential Services (Mam tenant c) Act, 1947 
(m) Tho Bihar Workmen’s Protection Act, 1948 
Bombay : 

(i) Tho Bombay Smoko Nuisance Act, 1912 
(»») Tho Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929 

(m) The Bombay Non-Urban Labour Housing, Sanitation, Provisions Shops Act, 

1944 

(to) The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1940 Amended twice m 1948 
(v) The Bombay Adjudication Piocccilings (Transfer and Continuance) Act, 1947 
(t») The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 

(tin) Tho Cotton Ginning nd Pressing Factories Act, 1925 (amended by tho Bombay 
Act of 1936) 

C. P. and Berar . 

(t) The C P Maternity Benefit Act, 1930 

(?») The C P Adjustment and Liquidation of Industrial Workers’ Debt Act, 1936 
(in) The (' P Protection of Debtors Act, 1917 
(u>) Tho C P Unregulated Factories Act 1937 
( v ) ThoC P and Berai Factories (Amendment) Act, 1939 

(in) Tho CP and B<ror Industnal Disputes Settlement Act, 1947 Amended m 
1947 

(»»«) ThoC P and Berar Shops and E tabhshments Act, 1947 Amended in 1949 
(«m) Tho C P and Berar Cotton Ginning and Pressing Fuctones (Amendment) Act, 
1947 

(ix) Tho C P and Beiar Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Second Amend- 

ment) Act, 1947 

(x) ThoC P and Be rar Validation of Awards and Continu ince of Proceedings (In* 

dustrul Disputes) Act, 1947 

(an) ThoC P and Bi i ir Regulation of Manufacture of Bidii (Agricultural Purposes) 
Act, 1948 
East Punjab 

(») Tho Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934 
(«) The Pun|ah Tndi Employees Ait, 1940 
(m) The Fiu roues (Piinjvb Amendment) Act, 1940 
(id) Tho Punjab Maternity Benefit Act, 1943 
Madras 

(t) The Madras Maternity Benefit Act, 1934 Amended in 1939 

(n) Tho Madras Workmen’s l’rotoction Act, 1941 
(tt») The Madras Non Power Factonos Act, 1947 
(ir) Tho Madns Shops and Etablishments Act, 1947 

(v) The Industrial Disputes (Madras Amendment) Act, 1949 
Orissa : 

The Orissa Compulsory Labour Act, 1948. 

United Proitncei 

(i) The U P Maternity Bine fit Act, 1938 

(»*) The UP Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1947 Aim ndod in 1948. 
(m) The UP Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
West Bengal 

(») The Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 1934 Amondod in 1940 
(it) The Bengal Maternity Benefit Act, 1939 

(»») Tho Bengal Rural Poor and Unemployed Relief Act, 1939 Amended in 1941 
(to) Tho Bengal Shops and Establishments Act, 1940 
(v) Tho West Bengal MaWmtv B mi fit (Tea Estates) Act, 1948 
Indian States 

(t) Tho Maternity Benofit Act, 1936. 

(tt) The Trade Disputes Act, 1938. 

(m) Tho Trade Unions Act, 1938 

(tu) The Indian Payment of Wages Act as applied to tho Baroda State (1940) 

(«) Tho Industrial Statistics Act. 1946 

(t>t) The Baroda Shops and Establishments Act, 1947 

(mi) The Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act as applied to the Baroda State, 

(nn) Tho Factories Act, 1948. 
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Bhopal 

(») Tho Boilers Act, 1939. 

(») The Bhopal Factories Act, 1940 
(in) The Cotton dinning and Pressing Factories Act, 1940 
(id) Tho Paymont of Wages Act, 1941 
O') Tho Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1943 
(vi) The Maternity Benefit Act, 1913 
(on) The Trade Disputes Act, 1940 

Tho Trade Unions Ordinance, 194b 

(ix) The Industrial Employment (Standing Ordcis) Ordinance, 1947 

(x) Tho Industnal Statistics Ordinance, 1947 
(.n) The Industnal Disputes Board (Appointment) Ordinance, 1919 
(xn) The Prevention of Strike, in Essential Services Ordinance, 1949 
(nil) Tho Payment of Industrial Bonus (National Savings Certificates) Oi finance 
1949 

Himachal Pradesh 

The following Central Acts h ive been applied to the H imachal Pradesh 
(t) Tho Indian Mines Act, 1923 

(it) Tho Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
(hi) Tho Payment of Wages Act, 1936 

(iu) Tho Employers’ Liability Act, 1938 

(v) The Employment of Children Act, 1933 

(vi) Tho Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
(vu) Tho Factories Ait, 1948 

Hyderabad 

(i) Tho Maternity Bcnofit Act, 1940 
(n) Tho Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1940 
(m) The Tiudo Disputes Ordets, 1942 
(it) The Paynu nt of Wages Regulation, 1942 
(v) Tho Trado Unions Act, 1945 
(ti) Tho Employment of Children Act, 1945 

(vu) The Standing Orders (Conditions of Employment) Regulation Order, 1945 
(vin) Tho Provident Fund Regulation, 194b 

(ix) The Factories Regulation, 1946 

(x) The Mines Act 

(xi) Tho Coal Mines Labour Wclfaro Fund Regulation. 


(t) Tho Indore Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1927 
(it) Tho Indore Factories Act, 1929 
(m) Tho Indore Trade Disputes Act, 1933 

(iv) The Indore Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1935 
(o) Tho Indore Maternity Benefit Act, 1936 
(vi) The Indore Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1938. 

(vu) The Indoro Trade Unions Act, 1939. 

(urn) Tho Indore Paymont of Wages Act, 1939 
(ix) Tho Indoro Shops and Establishments Act, 1943 
(re) Tho Indoro Industrial Relations Act, 1948 

Mysore 

(») Tho Mysore Mines Act, 1906. 

(it) The Mysoro Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928. Amended in 1942 
(m) Tho Mysore Factories Act, 1936 Amended in 1942 and 1948 
(iv) The Mysore Maternity Benefit Act, 1937 
(») Tho Mysore Labour Act, 1942 
(vi) Tho Mysoro Industnal Statistics Act, 1943 
(on) Tho Mjsoro Essontial Servicos (Maintenance) Act, 1943. 

(vui) Tho Mysore Payment of Wages Act, 1948 
(ix) Tho Mysore Shops and Est iblishraents Act, 1948 
(*) The Mysore Minimum Wages Act, 1949 

(xi) Tho Mysoro Employoos’ Stato Insurance Act, 1949 
(xn) Tho Mysore Labour Housing Act, 1949 
(xm) Tho Employment of Children Act, 1949. 
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Sauraihtm . 

(») The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Ordinance, 1948 
(n) Tho Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1939 as applied to Saurashtra 
(1948) 

(m) The Employers’ Liability Act, 1939 as applied to Saurashtra (1948) 

(iv) Tho Factories Aet, 1948 os applied to Saurnshtra (1948) 

( r ) The Industrial Disputes Act, J947 (Adaptation) Ordinance, 1948 
( vi) The Saurashtra Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1948. 

(en) The Saurashtra Trade Unions Ordinance, 1948 
(um) Tho Saurashtra Payment of Wages Ordinance, 1948 

( ix) The Bond ay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929 as applied to Saurashtra (1948) 

(x) The Inclustiial Statistics Act, 1948 

(an) The Children (Pledging of Lab ur) Act, 1913 as applied to Saurashtra (1949) 
(xn) The Indian BoiIcts Act, 1923 as applied to Saurashtra (1949) 

Travancore and Cochin 
Travancore 

(i) The Tiavancoro Boilers Act, 1082 M E (1907) 

(«) The Travancore Mine s and Minerals Act, 1928 

(m) Tho Travancore Trade Unions Act, 1937 Amended in 1918 
(m) i’he Travancore Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1939 

(t>) The Travancore Payment of Wages Act, 1941 
(in) The Travancore Maternity Benefit Aet, 1913 
(un) Tho Travanemo Tndustnal Statistics Aet, 1945 
(an) The Travancore Industnal Disputes Act, 1918 
(ijc) The Travancore Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

(a:) Tho Travanc re Industrial Employment (Standing Ordeis) Act, 194 y 

( xi) Tho Travancore Factories Aet, 1919 
Cochin 

(i) r J’he Cenliin Trade Unions Aet, 1936 
(ti) 'The (Whin Dock Labouiers’ Aet, 1936 
(in) The Cot hin Payment of Wages Ae t, 1937 
(u) The Cochin Factories Act, 1937 

(v) Tho (Whin Trade Disputes Act, 1937 
(it) r lhe (Whin Maternity Benefit Act, 1938 

(i it) Tho (Whin Employment ol C’lnldien Ae t, 1945 
(mn) The (Whin Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1945 
(tx) The Cochin Employers’ Liability Aet, 1945 

(j) 'I’he Cochin Industrial Statistics Act, 1946 

(xi) The (Whin Trade Disputes Adjudication Proclamation, 1940 Amended ir 
1917 and 1948 

(xit) The Uc eh in Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Aet, 1917 
(anti) That Whin Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 
Vvndhya Pradrnh 

(t) The Mines Maternity Benc*fit Act, 1945 

(u) The Workmen’s Compensation Aet, 1945 

(in) 'The Coal Mines Labour Welfhic Fund Oidjnancc>, 1946 
Or) The \daptation of the Industrial Disputes Act Ordinance, J949. 

(v) The Adaptation of tho Indian Factories Ae t Ordinance, 1949 

(n) Tlie Employment of Children Ordinance, 1919 
(mi) The Mines Ordinance, 1949. 



APPENDIX IV 

LIST OP CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 31 
THE XNIERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 1919-1949t 

Conventions 

1 ‘"Homs of Work (Industry ) Convention, 1919 

2 Unemployment Convention, 1919 

3 Childbirth Convention, 1919. 

4 *Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919 

5 Minimum Ago (Industry) Convention, 1919 

6 “Night Work (Young Versons) Convention, 1919 

7 Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920 

8 Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920 

9 Placing of Seamen Convention, 1920 

10 Minimum Ago (Agriculture) Convention, 1921 

11 “Right of Association (Agriculture) Convention, 1921 

12 Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) Convention, 1921 

13 White Lead (Painting) Convi ntion, 1921 

14 * Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921 

15 “Minimum Age (Tnmmcrs and Stokers) Con\ cntion, 1921 

10 “Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921 

17 Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925 

18 “Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention, 1925 

19 “Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 1925 

20 Night Work (Bakeries) Convention, 1925 

21 “Inspection of Emigi ants Convention, 1926 

22 “Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926 

23 Repatnation of Seamen Convention, 1926 

24 Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc ) Convention, 1927 

25 Sickness Insurance { \grieulture) Convention, 1927 

26 Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928 

27. “Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 1929 

28 Piotection against Accidents (Dookers) Convention, 1929 

29 Forced Labour Convention, J930. 

30 Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1930 

31 Hours of Work (Coal Minos) Convention, 19 H 

32 “Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Rovisod), 1932 

33 Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention, 1932 

34 Fee-Cha-ging Employment Agoncios Convention, 1933 

35 Old-age Insurance (Industry, etc ) Convention, 1933 

36 Old-age Insurance (Agriculture ) Convention, 1933 

37 Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc ) Convention, 1933 

38 Invalidity Insurance (Aguoulture) Convention, 1933 

39 Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc ) Convention, 1933 

40 Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933 

■f For a systematic vt » \«om Mil of tho Co iv antions anrl Kcrominondntions adopted by tho Inter - 
national T ubourConfoiiiicoiliirin" 1919 to 19)9, sool L.O — 7nt{f national Labour Code, 19>9( Montreal, 
1911) 

* The 17 Com uiturns markod with astornk have been ratifiod by India 
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41 *Nig1it Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934 

4» Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention (Rovisod), 1934 

43 Sheet-Glass Works Convention, 1934 

44 Unemployment Provisions Convention, 1934 

45 * Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935 

46 Hours of Work (Coal Minos) Convention (Revisod), 1935 

47 Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1935 

48. Maintenance of Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention, 1935 

49 Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass-Bottlo Works) Convention, 1935 

50 Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936 

51. Iloduction of Hours of Work (Public Works) Convention, 1936 

52 Holidays with Pay Convention, 1936 

53 Officers’ Competency Ceitificates Convention, 1936 

54 Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936 

55 Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, 1936 

56 Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention, 1936 

57 Hou's of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936 

58 Minimum Age (Soa) Convention (Revised), 1936 

59 Minimum Ago (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937 

69 Mui'miim Ago (Non Industrial Employment) Convention (Revisod), 1937 
61 Re luction of Hours of Work (Toxtilos) Convention, 1937 
63 Safety Provisions (Building ) Convention, 1937 

63 Convention < oncoming Statistics of W.iges aud Hours of Work, 1938 

64 Contracts of Employment (rndigonous Workers) Convention, 1939 
05 Ponal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 

60 Migration for Employment Convention, 1939 

67 Honrs of Work and Rost Periods (Road Transport) Convention, 1933 

68 Food and Catei mg (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946 

69 Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946 

70 Social Security (Seafvrcrs) Convention, 1946 

71 Seafarers’ Pensions Convention, 1946 

72 Pai l Vacations (Soafarcrs) Convention, 1946 

7.3 Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946 

74 Certification of Able Seaman Convention, 1940 

75 Accommodation of Crews Convention, 1946 

76 Wages, Hours of Work ind Manning (Sca) t'oilvontioil, 1946 

77 Mo liuil Examinitio i of Young P rsoas (Industry ) Convention, 1946 

78 Medical Examuution of Young Porsons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention’ 
1946 

79 Night Work of Young Porsons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946 

80 *Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 

81 * Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 

82 Social Poliuy (Non Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947 

83 Labour Standards (Non-Metropohtan Territories) Convention, 1947 

84 Right of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947 

85 Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947 

86 Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workors) Convention, 1947. 

87 Freedom if Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948. 

88 Employment Service Organisation Convention, 1948 

89 Ni jht Work of Women in Industry Oonventiou, 1948 

93 Night Work of Young Persons m Industry Convention, 1948 

91 Paul Vacations (Seafarers) Convention (Rovisod), 1949 

92 Accommodation of Crews Convention (Revisod), 1949 

93 Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Soa) Convention (Revised), 1949. 

* Tho 17 Coimntiois marked with asterisk have been ratified by India 
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94 Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Convention, 1949 

95 Protection of Wages Convention, 1949 

96 Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 1949 

97 Migration for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949 

98 Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1919 

RFCOMMKNDArfONS 

1, Unemployment Recommendation, 1919 

2 Reciprocity of Ti< atmont Recommendation, PRO 

3 Anthrax Prevention Recommendation, 1919 

4 Lead Poisoning (Women and Cluldren) Recommendation, 1919 

5 Labour Inspection (Health Services) Recommendation, 1919 

6 White Phosphorous Recommendation, 1919 

7 Hours ot Work (Fishing) Rivorami edition, 1920 

8 Homs of Work (tnl uid X ivigvtion) Recommendtturn 1920 

9 National Seamen’s Codes Recommend ation, 1920 

10 Unemployment Insunnee (Seamen) Recommi ndation, 1920 

11 Unemployment ( \grieulturo) Recommendation, 1921 

12 Childbuth (Agricultuie) Recommendation, 1921 

13 Night Work ot Women (Agriculture) Re« ommendation, 1921 

14 Night Work of Children and Young Persons (Agriculture) Recommendation 1921 
13 Vocation il Editt it ion ( \gnculture) Recommendation, 1921 

16 Livmg-m Conditions (Agriculture) Recommend ation, 1921 

17 Social InsiiiiiKf (Agriculture) R< commondation, 1921 

18 Woekly R it (Co amerce) Recommen lation, 1921 

19 Migratio i Statistics Recommendation, 1922 

20 Labour Inspection R •’ommond ation, 1921 

21 Utilisation of Spare Timo Rocom ncndation, 1924 

22 Workmen’s Compensation (Minimum Sc vie) R 'commend ation, 192> 

21 Wirkm'm’i C m mi ition (Jirisdietion) Rico n ncndation, 192* 

24 Workmen’s Comp nsation (Occupational Diseases) Roeoinmondation, 1923 

25 E^u ility of Treatment (\eeulent Compensation) Recommendation, 1925 

26 Migration (Protection of Females at Soa) Recommendation, 1926 

27 Repatriation (Ship Masters and Apprentices) Recommendation, 1926 

28 Labour Inspection (Seamen) Rseommondation, 1926 

29 Sickness Insurance Recommendation, 1927 

30 Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery Rccommondation, 1928 

31 Prevention of In lustii il Accidents Recommend ition, 1929 

32 Power Driven Machinery Recommendation, 1929 

33 Piotection against Accidents (Dockors) Reciprocity Recommendation, 1929 

34 Protection against \ci idonts (Doekeis) Consultation of Organisations lteoom nond i 
tion, 1929 

35 Forced Labour (Indirect Compulsion) Recommendation, 1930 

36 Forced Laour (Regulation) Recommendation, 1930 

37 Hours of Woik (Hotols, etc ) Recomm< ndation, 1930 
.38 Hours of Work (Theatres, otc ) Recommendation, 1930 

39 Hours of Work (Hospitals, etc ) Recommendation, 1930 

40 Protection against Acciden's (Dockers) Reciprocity Recommendation, 1932 

41 Minimum Age (Non Industrial Employment) Recommendation, 1932 

42 Employment Agencies Recommendation, 1933 

43 Invalidity, Old age and Survivors’ Insuranco Recommendation, 1933 

44 Unemployment Provision Recommendation, 1934. 

45. Unemployment (Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935 
46 Elimination of Recruiting Recommendation, 1936. 
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47 Holiday* with Pay Recommendation, 1936 

48 Seamen’s Welfare in Porte Reeommendation, 1938 

49 Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Recommendation, 1936 

50 Public Wo r ks (International Co operation) Recommendation, 1937 

51 Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1937 

52 Minimum Ago (Family Undertakings) Recommendation, 1937 

53 Safety Provisions (Budding) Recommendation, 1937 
51 Inspection (Building) Reeommcndalion, 1937 

55 Oo-opcration in Accident Pievention (Building) Recommendation, 1937 

68 Vocational Education (Building) Recommendation, 1937. 

57 Vocational Tr lining Recommendation, 1939 

69 Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Recommend vtion, 1939. 

59 Labour Inspectorates (Indigenous Workers) Recommend vtion, 1939 

60 Apprenticeship Recommendation, 1939 

61 Migration for Employment Recommendation, 1939 

02 Migration for Employment (Oo-operation between States) Recommendation, 1939 

63 Control Books (Road Transport) Recommendation, 1939 

64 Night Work (Road Transport) Recommendation, 1939 

65 Methods of Regulating Hours (R >ad Transport) Rocom rendation, 1939 
60 Rest Periods (Private Chauffeurs) Recommendation, 1939 

67 Income Seeutity Recommendation, 1944 

68 Social Security (Armed Forces) Reeommendation, 1944 

69 Mrdical Care Reeommi ndation, 1944 

70 Social Policy in Dependent Territories Recommendation, 1944 

71 Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommend ition, 1944 

72 Employ uu lit Service Reeommendation 1944 

73 Public \\ orks (National Planning) Recommendation, 1944 

74 Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions) Rtrommenda 

tion, 1945 

75 Seafarers’ Social Security (Agreements) Reeommendation, 1946 

76 Seafarers (Medical Ca-e for Dependents) Reeommonrl vtion, 1941 

77 Vocational Training (Seafarers) Recommendation, 1946 

78 Bedding, Mess Utensils and Miscellaneous Provisions (Ships Cicwx) lleeo amend v 

tion, 1946 

79 Medual Examination of Voting Persons Rocommin Ivtion 1946 

80 Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Oceupvtions) Recommendation l°t<> 

81 Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1947 

82 Labour Inspection (Mining and Transport) Roc omme 11 vtio l, 19 47 

83 Employment Service Organisation Recommen lation 1948 

84 Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Recommendation, 1949 

85 Protection of Wiges Recommendation, 1949 

86 Migration for Employment Reeommendation (Revise'1). 1919 

87 Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949 



APPENDIX V 

DESIGNATIONS AND NAMES OF IMPORTANT OFFICERS CONNEC¬ 
TED WITH LABOUR LAWS AND LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 
AT THE CENTRE AND IN THE PROVINCES AND STATES 

Designation Name 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

Governmint oe India 

Labour Minister The llon’bli Shn I igjivan Run 

Secretary to the Government of India, Ministry 

of Labour, New Delhi. Shn >S L.ill, I US* 

Joint Secretary to tho Government of India, 

Ministry of Labour, New Delhi Shn K N Rubra ,.i uiian, ICS 

Director General of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment. New Delhi Dr N Da«, Ph D , I U S 

Chief Labour Commissioner, (Central) Shri Jalcslnvat Piasad, M A LL B 
New Delhi 

Chief Adviser, Factories, New Delhi Rlin N S M.inkikcr, B Sc , B K, 

AMIK (India) 

Coal Minos Welfare Commissioner and Mica 

Mines Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad Shn It S Misra 

Chiof Inspector of Mines in India, Dhanbad ShuN Barraolough.O B E ,B So (Hons) 
Director, Labour Bureau, Simla Shn S It Ikdipande 

Controller of Immigrant Labour, Shilfonq Shn K C Kubarno 

Chairman, Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad Shn S P \ anna, Bart at-Law 

Chairman, Industrial Tribunal, Calcutta Shn F Jeejoobhoy, Bar-nt Law 

Director General, Employees’ Stato Insurance Ur C L K,iti.il, M B B S , D T M 
Corporation, New Delhi (Liverpool), L M (Dublin) 

PROVINCES AND STATES 
Assam 

Labour Commissioner Shn S K Maliok, T 0 S 

Assistant Labour Commissioner Shn H P Duara, B Com 

Director of Statistics .. Dr M N Goswami, M \ , B L , Ph D , 

IAS 

Superintendent, Industn vl Statistics Shn J N Sarma, M So 

Chiof Inspector of Factories Shn G G Goswami, B Sc (Cal), B Eng 

(Shiff), A M 1 Mooli K 

BlItAK 

Commissioner of Labour and Employment, 

Statistics Authority, Registrar ot Trade 
Unions, etc Mir S N Amir 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour and Employ 
mont Shr. S R Bose 

4 Assistant Commissioners of Labour 

Chief Inspector of Factories Sliri A Samad 

Chief Inspector of Boilers, Bihar and Orissa Shri M Moore 

Chairman, Industnal Tribunal, Bihar Shri S P Rai 

Bomuay 

Commissioner of Labour Shr. A S Tycng.ar, B A , LL1) 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administra 

tion) Shr, V P Kent, M A 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Welfare) Shri C V Bhatt, M A (Lond) 

Deputy Commissioner of Lab >ur (Informatio l) Shr C Th > n is, M A , I L B 

* Now Shn V K R Alenon, ICS 
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Chief Inspector of Factories 

Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoko 
Nuisances 

President (Officiating), Industrial Court 
Mombcr, Industrial Court 
Member, Industrial Court 
Adjudicator, Industrial Court 
Adjudicator, Industrial Court 
Registrar, Industrial Court 
Assistant Registrar, Industrial Court 
Judge, Labour Court, Bombay (1) 

Judge, Labour Court, Bombay (2) 

Judge, Labour Court, Ahmedabad (1) 

Judge, Labour Court, Ahmedabad (2) 

Judge, Labour Court, Sliolapur 
Judge, Labour Court, Jalgaon 
Commissioner for VV orkmon’s Compensation 


C 

Labour Commissioner, Chief Conciliator and 
Registrar of Trade Unions 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Statistics Au¬ 
thority 


Slu i N G Kowalramam, B Sc (ling) 
O ICS, CPE (Cvil), NR Sm 1 

Shri 0 W Everett 
Shn I) G kamerkar, B A LL B 
Shu P S Rikhle, B A LLB 
Sim M C Shah, B A , LL B 
Shu S M Merchant, B A , LL B 
Shri I 0 Thakoro, B A , IX B 
Shri K R Wa/kar, M A LL B 
Shu r C Patel, M A , LLB 
Vacant 

Shu N N Majuindar, B A , LL B 
Shu P D V\ac TX B 
Shu D M \ in, B A , LL B 
Shri M K Ti tlokckar, M A , LL B 
Shn B S Dmgaro, M A , LL '1 
Shn V K Mangalvi dhokar, B.A 
LL B 


Shri P K Sen, B Sc (Edin) 

Shrill O Oka,LME.LSE.MRS 1 , 
A M T S 1? 


P. & Borar 


East Punjab 

Labour Commissioner Shn G W Bahliandani, M A , LL B , 

DS W, FEES 

Chief Inspector of Factouos Pt Sant Ram Kaba 

Chief Inspector of Shops and Commercial Esta¬ 
blishments S Kan war Jit Singh 


Madras 


Commissioner of Labour, Commissioner for Shn 0 G lleddi, B Se, Tech (Man- 
Workmen’s Compensation, Rogistiar of chcsti i), A M IE (India) 

Trade Unions and Chief Inspector of Fac 
tones. 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour and Additional Shu Henry Fcter, B A Deputy Collcc 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation tor, Madras Civil Scrvico (Executive 
Branch) 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour Shu K Nrmivasan, B A 

Deputy Chiof Inspector of Factonos, Madras ShnC P Fernandez Diplomato m Civi* 
Engmoonng, Madras 


Industrial Tribunals 
Madras 


Bezwf do 

Coimbatore 

Madura 


(1) Shri P Markandoyulu, M A B L 

(2) Shn T D ltamayya Pantulu, M \ 
BL 

Shn P Markandevulu, M A , B T, 

Shn C R Krishna R lo 
ShnC Bhakta/atselu Naidu 
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2 


Obissa 


Registrar of Trade Unions Sliri V Raman ithan, TCS 

Certifying Officer under tho Industrial Employ Sliri M L Xn uunicngai, BA, BE, 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, and Authority M I E (Ind ) 
under tho Payment of Wages Act 


UsiU'iD Pko\ ingi,s 


Labour Commissioner and (Certifying Olht er for 
Standing Orders 

Deputy Labour Commissioner and Registrar of 
Trade Unions 

Assistant Registrar of Trade Unions 
Chiof Inspector of Factories and Shops 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Shops 
Cluof Inspector of Boilers 
President, Industrial Court (Textile), Kanpur 
President, Industrial Court (Loathor & Glass), 
Agra 

President, Industrial Court (Sugar), Lucknow 
President, Industrial Court (Eloctricity and 
Engineering), Allahabad 


Sliri Kuldip X.i ray,in Singh 

Sliri Malicsh Chandra Pant 

Shn P man Be liari La 11 
•Sliri K K Bat 1m ala 
Shn P N Sabharw.il 
Shn R P Singh 
Shn B P Singh 

Shn V (1 Oak 
Sliri L N Misra 
Shn W Broome 


Wi,ST BbNO \l 


Labour Commissioner, Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Statistics Authonty, Conciliation 
Officer, Certifying Officer under tho In¬ 
dustrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1046 and Chief Inspector of Shops and Estab¬ 
lishments 

Deputy Labour Commissioner 
Deputy Labour Commissioner 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 
Authonty under tho Paymont of Wages Act 
Chief Inspector of Factonos 


Shn S K JIaldar, I 0 S 


Win D N Das Gupta, M \ , B L, I C S 
Shri I) Chatteiji •, B A 
Shn II M Mitr.i, ICS 
KhriAR Chose, B TCS 
Sliri K K Du Gupta, B A , A M A F , 
A M I F S (Scot) 


Ajmlu Mfrwara 


Inspector of Factories and Appcllato Authority 
under tho Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1046 

Labour Officer, (Statistics Authority, Concilia¬ 
tion Officer, Registrar of Trade Unions, Cer¬ 
tifying Officer under tho Industrial Employ¬ 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, and Diroc tor of 
Industries) 

Chiof Inspector of Factonos and Electrical and 
Boiler Inspector, Dollu and Ajmor-Merwara 

Commissioner under tho Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act 


Shn Durga Prasad 


Shu Oink » N itli Sh mm 

Shn R N Math u r 

Shn Rai/ada Gurcharan Das 


Bhopal 

Commissioner of Labour, Ex Offi i, Chief Con 
ciliataon Officer, Statistics Authority and 

Certifying Officer Shu M wnnoon Hasan Khan 

Labour Officer and Registrar of Trado Unions Shn Dovi Daval Verma 
Inspeotor of Fact nos and Boilers Shn Khawaja Md Ashgar Khan 
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COOKO 

Chief Inspector of Factories, Statistics Autho 
rity,Certifying Officer and Com illation Officer ShnN C Subaya, B A 
Commissioner under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act Shn N Miuldappa, B A , U L 

Registrar of Trade Unions Shn P M Chengappa, 

CUDFK (Econ) and S (T ondon) 

Delhi 


Director of Indnatiios and Labour Conciliation 

Officer, Registrar of Trade Unions, etc Dr B H Seth, M A Ph D 

Chief Inspector of Factories Slin R N Mathur 

Statistics Authority Shn L K Verma, M A , LL 1! 

Mysokk 


Labour Commissioner and F.x-Oflicio Direc¬ 
tor of Resettlement and Employment 

Hd Qrs Asstt & I)y Director, Resotth mont 
and Employment 

Assistant 1 abour Commissioner, Bangalore 
Division 

Assistant Labour Commissioner, Kolar 
Division 

Assist int Labour Commissioner, Mjsoro 
Division 

Assistant Libour Commissioner, Shnnoga 
Division 

Assistant L ibour Commissioner, Plantation 
Division 


Janab Mel Ismail Shorifl, U \ 

Shri N Se bhu Ij er, M A 
Janab Z M Bokhan, B A 
Shn T Sadasiviah, B A 
Shn H G Gopalaraj Urs, B A 
ShriC R Koshuvamurthi, B A , LL II 
Shn C Subha ltao, B A 


TllAl ANCOIlb AND COCHIN 


L ibour Commissioner . . Shn V K Velayudhan 

3 Assistant Labour Commissioners 
Chief Inspector of Factonos and Cfuof Boiler 

Inspector Shri P S Kukillaya 

VlNDHYA PKADrSH 


Labour Commissioner . Shn P R Khandekar, BA, LL B 

Dip S S A 
Madhya Bharat 

Commissioner of Labour Commissioner under 
Workmen's Compensation Act and Chief Con 

ciliator Sliri V fe Banavahkar, B A (Hons) 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour Shn N D Gupta, M \ , LL B 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour and Regis¬ 
trar of Trade Unions Shri N R Jatar, B Sc 

Chief Inspoctor of Factories and Boilers Slni V N Shcr’okar, L M , EAM 

(Teo)I 

PEPS Union 

Labour Commissioner and Chief Inspoctor of 

Factories . Sardar K L Budhiraja, M Sc DIC 

(London) FRIC 



APPENDIX VI 

LIST OF WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 

Registered Trade Union* having membership of 1,000 or more 

The list of workers’ organisations in the Provinces of the Indian Dominion relates only 
to registered trade unions and federations of unions It meludes both provincial and 
oentral unions The list is corrected up to 30th September 1949 in the ease of Ajmer 
Merwara, Bihar, Delhi, Madias, U P and West Bcngu In the case of Assam, Bomb i\ 
C P ami Berar and (jriss.i, the information relates to 30th June 1940 and in the case 
of East Punjab to 31st December 1948 The lists relating to the carious Indian States 
are based on the information furnished by the State Governments iorrec ted up to 
30th September 1940 in respect ot Bhopal and Mysore, 30th June 1949 
in regard to Baroda, Cochin and Travaneore, 31st March 1949 in the ease 
of Bnmpur and 31st December 1918 foi Jodhpur Figures of membership are given 
in brackets In regard to the number of unions affiliated to Federations the information 
is not i uhb'e m all eases 


AtMER-MERVV\W\ 

Textile* 

Textile Labour Union, Beawar (3,728) 

Assam 

Railway i including Railway Workshop* and Transport other than Tramway* 

Assam Railway Employees’ Association Gauhati (2,038) 

Assam Railway Labour Association Pandu, Kamrup (12,364) 

Collieries 

Assam Colliery Labour Union, Lcdo (1,691) 

Building 

Pandu Labour Workers’ Union, Pandu Kamrup (5,102) 

Mineral Oil 

A.OC. Labour Union, Digboi (5,300) 

AOC Contractors Libour Union Digboi (I 47V 
Plantation* 

Indian Toa Kmployees’ Union, Silt liar (2,176) 

Surma Upatyaka Cha-Sramik Knngha, K.unnganj (14,989) 

Assam Oha Karamchari Snngha, Oinnnm.iru (5,698) 

Jorhat Jila C’ha Ma/dur Snngha lorhat (4,716) 

Bihab 

Railways including Railway Workshop* and Transport other than Tramway s 

Professional Motor Workcrs Union, BN Ganguly Road. Ranchi (2,226) 

Textiles 

Rameshwar Jute Mills Labour Union, Muktapur, Samvstipur (1,305) 

Collieries 

The Coal Workers’ Union, Giridih, Hazanbagh (6,6441 

South Karanpur Coal Mines Union, P O Argada, Hazanbagh. (5,572) 

Scndra Colliery Workers’ Union. Loyabad, PO Bansjora, Manbhum (1,734) 
Hazanbagh District Coal Mazdoor Union, P () Giridih, Ha/anbagh (3 933) 
Barrakar Coal Co Mazdoor Kangli, Loyabad, P O Bansjora, Manbhum (2,477) 
Nirsha Thana Coal Held and Workshop Workers’ Union, PO Nirsha, Manbhum 
(1.153) 

M9l7MofI,ab 348 % 
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Bihar — contd. 

Colhenes —contd 

Chanch Chirkunda Coal Workers’ Union, P O Chirkunda, Manbhum. (2,005) 

Mar neil Collieries Workers’ Union, P 0 Bagha, Manbhum (2,416) 

Kamyarange Quarries Labour Union, P O Banjana, Shahabad (1,960) 

State Railway Colliery Mazdoor Union, P O Bokaro, Hazanbagh (6,252) 

Indian Iron and Steel Co Collieries Mazdoor Union, P.O Sijna, Manbhum (1,371) 
Ashakuty Fulan Tand Labour Union, P 0 Katrasgarh, Manbhum. (1,115) 
Kharkharea Ganosh Labour Union, P.O Katrasgarh, Manbhum (1,212) 
Chotanagpur Coalfield Workers’ Union, P O Bokaro, Hazanbagh (24,850) 
Parbellia Colliory Labour Union, P O Netuna, Manbhum (1,515) 
jjj i Barragarh Labour Union, P O Jhana, Manbhum (2,751) 

Bermo Coal Field Workers Union, Fittertola, P 0 Bokaro, Hazanbagh (1,624) 

Sugar Industry 

S K G. Sugar Mills Labour Union, Mirganj, Saran (1,107) 

Lohat Sugar Factory Labour Union, P O Lohat, Darbhanga (1,500) 

Hannagar Chim Mazdoor Sabha, P O Hannagar Sugar Mills, Champaran (1,007) 

Miscellaneous 

Golmun Tinplate Workers’ Union, P O Golmuri, Smghbhum (3,022) 

Indian Miners’ Association, Jhana, Manbhum (7,607) 

Tata Workers’ Union, Jamshedpur, (31,045) 

Mosabam Mmes Labour Union, Mosabam Minos, P O Smghbhum (4,156) 
Tatanagar Foundry Workers’ Union, East Plant Basti, Tatanagar (2,296) 

Chapra Mazdoor Sabha, Balrampur, Manbhum (1,458) 

Monghyr Tobacco Manufacturing Workers’ Union, Monghyr (3,584) 

Japla Labour Union, Japla (1,340) 

Bihar Provincial P W D Workers’ Union, Patna (1,480) 

Rohtas Industries Mazdoor Sangh, Dalmianagar, Shahabad (3,647) 

Indian Cable Workers’ Union, P O Golmun, Smghbhum (1,156) 

Darbhanga District Board Employees’ Association, District Board Office, Laheria 
Sarai (1,104) 

The Indian Iron and Steel Co Miners’ and Workers’ Union, Gitapur Colliery, P O 
Bhaga, Manbhum (1,607) 

Baulia Quarries Mazdoor Sangh, Shahabad (1,442) 

Kumardhubi Workers’ Union, Kumardhubi, Manbhum (5,890' 

Chaibasa Cement Workers’ Union, Jhinkpani, Cliaibasa, Smghbhum (1,035) 
Reliance Pottory Workors’ Union, P O Chirkunda, Manbhum (1,613) 

Bihar Mica Mazdoor Sown Sangh PO HP Kodarma, Hazanbagh (1.31C) 
Dalmianagar Mazdoor Sewa Sangh, PO Dal in mnagar, Shahabad (1,708) 
Marhowrah Factory Labour Union, Marhowrah, Saran (1,088) 

Stcamor Mazdoor Union, P.O lbgha, Patna (1,064) 

Bomray 

Railways including Railway Workshops and Transport other than Tramways 
The Motor Drivers’ and Motor Workers’ Association, Ahmedabad (1,353) 

The Barsi Light Railwaymen’s Union, Kurduwadi (1,604) 

The B B and CI Railway Employees’ Union, Bombay (11,305) 

The National Union of Railwayman of India and Burma, Bombay (1,600) 

The GIP Railwayman's Union, Bombay (31,239) 

The B B. and CI Railwaymen’s Unibn, Bombay (15,027) 

G J.P Railway Mazdoor Panchayat, Bombay, (15,101) 

The Air India Employees’ Union, Bombay. (2,001) 
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Bombay —contd 

Railways including Railway Workshops arul Transport other than Tramways— contd 
The Bombay Taxi .Drivers Union, Bombay (1,260) 

The Gackwar’s Baroda State Railway men’s Union, (Jovinilrao Deo’s Wada, Kaopura, 
Baroda (3,438) 

Tramways 

The BE« T Workers’ Union, Bombay. (3,767) 

Textiles 

The Bombay Girin Kamgar Union (Bed Flag), Bombay (24,431) 

Die J al Bawta Gimi Kamgar Union, Sholapur (2,911), 

The Mill Kamdar Union, Ahmedabad (3,951' 

The Amalner Girm Kamgar Union, Amalncr (1,836) 

The Dhulia Gum Kamgar Union, Uhulia (2,463) 

The Card, Blow and Frame Workers’Union, Ahmedabad (9,697) 

The Weaving Workers’Union, Ahmedabad (11,500) 

The Throstle Workers’ Union, Ahmedabad (21,848) 

The Winders’ Union, Ahmedabad (3,699) 

The* Engine Mechanic and Power Plant Workers’Union Ahmedabad. (1,436) 

The Kurla Girm Kamgar Sangh, Kurla. (4,128) 

The Bombay Textile Clerks’ Union, Bombay (3,172) 

The Bashtnya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay (20,462) 

The Broach Mill Workers’ Union, Broach (1,411) 

'J he Girm Kamgar Sangh, Hubh (1,372) 

'ihc Textile Labour Union, Nndiad (1 737) 

The Challisgaon Girm Kamgar Union (1,246) 

1 he Textile Labour Union, Bombay (2,0131 
'Jhe Textile Labour Union, Vrnimgaum (1,183) 

T he Textile Labour Union, Broach (2,103) 
r J he Surat Textile Labour Union, Surat (1,556) 

The Bashtnya Girm Kamgar Sangh, Sholapur (9,122) 

T he Gujarat Sarni Kamdar Association, Ahmedabad (2,309) 

T lie Ahmedabad Textile Technical and Supervisory Staff U men (1,011; 

Textile Labour Union, Cambay (1,050)' 

The Mill Majoor Sabha, Ahmedabad (4,192) 

Tho Bashtnya Girm Mazdoor Sangh, Hubli (1,691) 

The Bashtnya Girm Kamgar Sangh, Barsi (3,989) 

The Bashtnya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Amalner (1,896) 

The Bashtnya Girm Kamgar Sangh, Poona (1,400) 

The Mill Mazdoor Sabha, Bombay (14,953) 

The Gokak Girm Bashtnya Mazdoor Sangh, Gokak. (2,622) 

The Mumbai Woollen Mill Kamgar Union, Bombay (1,270) 

The Lai Bavta Hatmag Kamgar Union, Sholapur. (2,000) 

Majoor Mahajan Mandnl, Baroda. (4,531) 

Majoor Mahajan Sangh, Station lload, Petlad. (4,765) 

Majoor Mahajan Sangh, Station Boad, Kadi (1,250) 

Majoor Mahajan Sangh, Kalol (4,796) 

Majoor Mahajan Sangh, Afin Gate, Sidhpur (1,425) 

Majoor Mahajan Mandal, Station Road, Navasan (1,470) 

P.mting Presses 

The Lai Bavta Press Kamgar Union, Bombay. (1,004) 

The Times of Indin Indian Employees’ Union, Bombay (1,018) 

The HM Security Pros Woi here Union, Nasik Road. (1,121) 

Tho Bombay Press Employees’ Union, Bombay. (1,323)’ 

T he Indian Security Press Bashtnya Kamgar Union, Nasik Boad. (1,340) 
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Bombay— conhl 

Municipalities 

The Municipal Workers’ Union, Bombay (2,211) 

The Bombay Municapil Kamg ir Sangh, Bombay (2 3771 

The Ahmcdabarl Municipal Servants’ Vsson.ition, Ahmedimd (l,lid) 

Tho Bombay ilunieip.il Subordin it> Staff Union, Bombay (1,026) 

Ahrncdabad Munuipil Slukshik Manila!, Uinicdahid (1,368) 

Tho Bombay Municipal Hospital Employees’ Union (1,177) 

Docks tm<\ Pori Trusts 

The Bombay Pori Trust Employers’ Union Bombiv (3,170) 

The Bombay Dork Workers’ Union, Bombiy (6,11)0) 

Tho Dockyard Labour Union Bombiy (2,S17) 

Tho H MI Niv.il Dockvinl Workers’Union Bombay (2,803) 

ThoBL’T K.imgir Sangh, Bombiy (1,707) 

National Dock Workers’ Union, Bombly (3,000) 

'J’ho Bombay Stevoeloies and Dock Labourers’ Union (1,277) 

Engineering 

Tho Engineonng Workers’ Union, Bombiy (2,827) 

The National Engine e ting Workors’ Union, Bombay (2,417) 

The Association of Civilian Employees of 512 Command I E ii E Workshop, Kirkee 
(1.267) 

Tho Godroj Boyco Workers’ Union, Bombay (1,130) 

Tho Aloook Ashdown Ma/eloor Sangh, Bombay (1,128) 

Tho Indian Ordnance D.pols Employees’ Union, Bombay (1,752) 

The Oidnanct Employees’ Union, Amhernath (1,103) 

The Bombay Automobile Employees’ Union (1,701) 

The Dohu Ordnance Depot Workers’ Union (1,000) 

Tho Delia Ammunition Depot Workers’ Union, Delia Road (1,100) 

Tho Central Ordnanc e Depot Woikers’ Union Dehu (2,2 ID 

Seamen 

Tho National Sbamon’s Union of India, Bombay (21,777) 

Tho Seamen’s Union Bombiy (b,039) 

Tho Marino Workers’ Union, Bombay (3,000) 

Tho India (Sc unen) Saloon Workers* Union, Bombay (1,810) 

The Maritime Union nt Indn, Bombiv (1,172) 

Miscellaneous 

Tho Government Peons and Inferior Sc rvants’ Union, Bombay (1,142) 

Tho Tilak Nagiu Karng.u Union Belapui (2 149) 

Tho National Oil Workers Union, Bombay (1,611) 

Tho Telephone Worktis’ Union Bombay (2,b32) 

The Bombay »Swe ope rs’ Union, Bombiy (2,82b) 

The Bombay Hotel K.amg.ar Union, Bombay (2,951) 

The Rashtnya Chemicil Kamgir Sangh, Bombay (1,322) 

The Ahrncdabad Gnmasta Mahamandal, Ahmedabad (1,623) 

Tho Bel.ipur Kamgar Union, Bolapur (1,471) 

The Walchnndnagar Kamgar Union, Wnlchandnagar (3,514) 

The Oriental Government Security Life Assurance Company, Limited, (Head Office) 
Employees’ Union, Bombay (1,023) 

The Uran Peta Mtthagar Kamkan Sangh (1,371) 

The Ahmedabad Factory Kamdar Sangh (2,426) 
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Bombay —contd 

Miscellaneous —contd. 

The Ammunition Factory Worki rs’ Union, Kirkeo (1,507) 

Tho Bombay Postmen’s Union, Bombay (1,097) 

The Ravalgaon Rashtriya Sugar Workers Union (1,8801 
The Ahmodabad Elccti lcity Employees’ Union (1,300) 

Tho Burmah Shell Employees’ Union Botnbiy (2,031» 

The 101 Factory Employocs’ Union, Bombay (changed to Uh< mu W Ma/dur Sabha) 
(4,200) 

Tho Bombay Provincial Pinnary Tc u heis Association Hominy (22,8(36) 

Tho Central Exus„ Employees' Union Binbiy (3 701)' 

Tho Indian Motion Pictures Employees Union, Bimbiy (1,929) 

Tho Surat Jan Kamilar Manila), Surat (1,462) 

The Nasik Bull Karagai Sangh Nasik (1,497) 

Tho Nigar District Sugar Workers’ Union (2,000) 

Godavari Sugar Workus’ Union, Laxmiwadi (1800) 

The Level Brothers (India) Ltd, and Assoi latcil Companies Employees’ Union, 
Bombay (l,878l 

Tata Chemicals Knmgar Singh, Mitliapur (1,201) 

C P & Bsaut 

Railways including Railway Workihopi and, Transport other than Tramways 
All India R ulwaymon’s Union, Nigpm (17,481) 

Textiles 

Nagpur Textile Workors’ Union, Nagpui (10 147) 

Huigmghit (luni Majoor Singh lliiigiiighit (2,125) 

Tapti Mill Majooi Sangh, Biuhanp u (l,h27) 

Girni Majoor Sangh, Elliclipur (1,181) 

lbe Independent Laboui Patty’s Cotton Mill Worker*’ Union, Nagpur (5,391) 
Akola Gum Majoor Singh, AkoLi (1,090) 

Rishtnya Mill Mijdou Singh Rijnmdgion (2,020) 

Burhanpur Rashtriya Textile Worker* Union, Buihinpur (3,000) 

Miscellaneous 

Tho C P. Mine Workors’ Union, Chindivara (4,975/ 

* Delhi 

Textiles 

Birla .Mills Labmr Union, Dilln (2,71b) 

Textile Labour Union, Kishanganj Mill Area, Delhi (2,440) 

Toxtilo Maidoor Sangh, Bara Hindu ltao, Delhi (2,172) 

Municipalities 

Delhi Municipal Workers’ Union, Delhi 12,100) 

Engineering 

C P.W D. Workers’ Union, Delhi (3,335) 

Ordiance Workers’ Union, Delhi (1,572) 

Miscellaneous 

Railway Coolies Union, Delhi (1,049/ 

Hotel Workeis’ Union, Delhi (1,150) 

Eastern Punjab Rail way men s Union, Delhi (3,175) 

East Punjab Railway Staff Union, Billimaran, Delhi (1,700) 
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East Punjab 


Textiles 

Technological Institute of Textiles Woikers’ Union, Bhroani. (1,276) 


Madras 


Railways including Railway Workshopa'and^Transpoitoother than Tramways 

Malms and Southorn Mahratta Railway Employees’ Union, Madras (21,917) 

South Indian Railway Labour Union, Golden Rock (l 090) 

South Indian Railway Employees’ Association, Thambaram (15,622) 

South Indian Railway Loco Transportation Association, Erode (1.293' 

South Indian Railway Workers’ Union, Golden Rock (10,098) 

The M & S M Radwaymen’s Association, Bozwaila (1,923) 

The TVS Workers’ Union, Madura (1,550) 

Madras Motor Drivers’ Association, Mount Road, Madras (1,7<>7) 

The Government Transport Employees’and Gcnoral Workeis’ Union, Mount Road, 
Madras. (1,833) 

The South Kanara Automobile]Workcrs’ Union, Main Road, Mangalore (1,801) 

The Avadi Vehiolo Depot Civilian Employees’ Union, Villivakam (1,120) 
Tramways 

The Madras Tramway Workers’ Association, Madras (1,232) 

Textiles 

Tho Madura Labour Union (for Textile Workers), Madura (5 083) 

Nellimarla Jute Mill Workers’ Union, Nollimarla (1,914) 

Coimbatore Mill Workers’ Union, Coimbatore. (1,952) 

Coimbatore District Toxtde Workers’ Union, Coimbatore (8,735) 

Aruppukottai TalukJHandloom Weaving Labourers’ Union, Aruppukottai (1,539) 
Papanasam Labour Union, Papanasam (4,941) 

Mahalakshmi Textilo Mills Labour Welfare Union, Pasumalai, Madura (1,684) 

Tho Madras Labour Union (for Textile Workers), Madras (10,506) 

Tho Kovdpatti Labour Union (for Textilo Workers), Kovilpatti (1,200) 

The Mettur Textile Workers’ Union, Mettur Dam (1,004) 

The Tutioonn Mill Labourers’ Union, Tuticonn (3,419) 

The Madura Textile Workers’ Union, 24, Knshnarajapura, Agrahar.un, Madura. 
(1,470) 

Handloom Weavers’ Union Puthiuinputhur (via Thattaparai), S I Railway. (1,444) 
Tho Madias Toxtile Workers’ Union, Perambur Barracks, Madras. (1,000) 
Plantations 

The Estates Staff Union of South India, Coonoor (1,973) 

The Ndgiris District Estates Workers’ Union, Coonoor (21,627) 

South India Plantation Workors’ Union, Valparai (2,227) 

The Coimbatore District Estate Workers’ Union, Valparai (13 636) 

The Anamallai Estate Gandhian Labour Welfare Union, Valparai (1,260) 
Printing Presses 

Tho Madras Press Labour Union, Madras (1,300) 

Municipalities 

Madras Mumoipal and General Workeis’ Union, Madras (1,060) 

The Corporation Labour Union, Chmtadripet (1,639) 

The Coimbatore Municipal Eleotnoal Workers’ Union, Coimbatore. (2,130) 

The Vizagapatam Electric Supply Corporation Employees’ Union, Congress Office, 
Vizagapatam. (3,781) 
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Madras— canid . 

Municipalities —contd. 

The Madura Nagarasuthi Thozhilalar Sangam, Ramnad. (1,050) 

Docks and Port Trusts 

Madras Port Trust Employees’ Union, Madras (2,622) 

Madras Harbour Dook Workers’ Union, Madras (1,117) 

Sorndia Shipyard Labour Union, Vizagapatam. (2,765) 

Engineering 

The Tamilnad PWD Irrigation Workers’ Union, Tanjore (L,S29) 

The Madras Provincial Foundry, Smithy and General Engineering Workers’ Union, 
Perambur Barraoks, Madras (6,714) 

The Madras District Engineering and Foundry Workers’ Union, Old Washermanpob 
Madras (1,2 )0' 

The Nellikuppam E I D and S F Ltd , Labour Union, Nellikuppam (2,100) 
Western India Match Factory Workers’ Union, Thiruvottiyur. (1,420) 

Beedi Workers’ Union, Vellore (1,610) 

Triehinopoly Hotel Employees’ Association, Tiruchirapalle (1,049) 

The IL T D Company Staff Association, Chirala (1,491) 

Madras Eleotnoity Workers’ Union, Madras (1,380) 

The Madura Knitting Company Workers’ Union, Madura (1,018) 

Tho Madras Hotel Labour Union, Madras (1,033) 

The Madras City Hotel Workers’ Association, Madras (1,595) 

Imperial Bank of India Indian Staff Union, Madras (1,407) 

Madukarai Cement Works Employees’ Association, Madukarai P O , S.I. Railway. 
(1,857) 

Tho N.N Tannery Labourers’ Wolfare Union, Tiruchirapalle (1,026) 

Madras Korosene Oil Depot Workers’ Union, Triplioane, Madras (1,407) 
Ordnanoo Depot Avadi E T E Employees Union, Ordnanoo Depot, Avadi. (1,667) 
The Commonwealth Trust Tile Workers’ Union, Servants of India Society, Feroke. 
(5,580) 

South Indian Beedi Worker*’ Union, Madras (2,640) 

The North Aroot Tannery Workers’ Union, Vaniambadi, N Arcot District. (5,013) 
The Commercial Employees' Association, Madras (1,078) 

The Madras Mica Employees’ Association, Gudur, Nellore Distnot (1,165) 

Orissa 


Engineering 

Gangpur Labour Umou, Birmitropur, Sundargarh Distnot (4,000) 

Miscellaneous 

Dora Colliery Labour Union, P 0 Dera Colliery, Dhenkanal Distnot. (1,556) 
Keonjhar Mine3 and Forest Workers’ Union, Barbil, P O. Barajamda, Koonjhar 
Distnot. (1,257) 

Taloher Coal Field Workers’ Union, P O Dera Colliery, Dhonkanal Distnot (1,730) 
U. P. 

1 Railways indahng Railway Workshops and Transport other than Tramways 
OT. Railwayman's Union, Gorakhpur (32,400) 

El. Railwayman’s Union, Luoknow (64,546) 

The Raahtnya Ekka Tanga Dnvers’ Union, Agra Chhopatital, Agra. (1,500) 
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U P— conUl 

Textiles 

Kanpur Mazdoor .Sabha, Kan pm (1 “>, 400) 

Suti Mill Mazdoor Union, Kanpui (8,41)0) 

Congress Mazdoor Sangh, llnthias, Deduct Aligarh (2,757) 

Laxmiratan Mill Mazdooi Union, Kanpur (1,106) 

Agra Zila Bunkar Sangh, Agra (1,4 53| 

.lute Mill Mazdoor Snhhn, Sahjanwn, Distuct Gorakhpur (1,387) 

Raza Textiles Labour Union, Near Hamid High School, Ram pur (I,.10)) 
Municipalities 

Karamclian Assoc lation, Colic«toiguiij, Primuy School, Kanpur ('>,1)1,1) 
Municipal Employees’ Association Allah chad (1 
Engineering 

Kanpur Electric Supply Workers’ Union, Kanpui (1,‘iho) 
tSugar Industry 

Khaddi Chini Mill Ma/door Sangh, Padrauna Distt IXioiia (l,Old) 

Mazdoor Sangh, Hargaou, District Sitapui (1,450) 

Padrauna Chini Mill Ma/,door Sangh, Podnuna, Distt Djjim (1.23G) 

M1/floor Sangh, Maholi, District Sitapur (1294) 

Ghughli Chini Mill Mazdoor Union, Corakhpur (1,137) 

Diamond Sugar Mill Mazdoor Union, Pipraich, Distt Gorakhpur (1,038) 
Shankar Mazdoor Sangh, Captaingan], Distt Dcori.i (1,281) 

Sugar Mill Mazdoor Union, Barabanki (1,053) 

Chini Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Nisw.i Bazar, Gorakhput 11,014/ 

Labour Association Vnwubganj, Condi (1,200) 

Chun Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Sardainagar, Goiakhpur (2,445) 

Chun Mill Mazdoor Singh, Paitahpm, Distt D oria (1,0 Vi) 

L H. Sugar Fai tones Mazdoor Union, Pilibhit (1,420) 

Mazdoor Sabha Modi Sugar Mills, Modinagar, Distt Meerut (1,100) 

Kesar Sugar Works Labour Union, Bahcri, Bareilly (1,647) 

HR Sugar Factoiy Labour Union Bareilly (1,076) 

Chini Mill Mazdoor Sabha, If.irdoi (1,285) 

Ajodhiyi Sugar Mill Workeis’ l nm i. Raja ka-Sahaspur Moradabad (1,097) 
Carew and Co Ltd , Ma/door Union, R >za Distt Sliahji luinpur (1 240) 

Lord Knshna Sugar Mill Workeis’ Union, Snharinpur (1,101) 

Chini Mill M‘iz loor Singh Jamil Kill Bahraifli (1 ()<)()) 

Uppei India Sugar Mill Mazdoor Unio i, Khitauli, Miizaffaruagar (l ‘2b 1) 
SS Mill Labour Union, Simbli loll PO Buxar, Distt Me'rut (1,007) 

Chun Mill Mazdoor Union, Shamh (1,254) 

Mazdoor Union Sugar Faitoiy, Bis wan, Distt Sitapur (1,025) 

Raza Sugar Co W'orkf rs’ Union, Govan Staff Club, Namital Road Rampur (1,171) 
Miscellaneous 

Cigarette Woikf a Union, Sahaianpur (2,150) 

Chhapra Maztloor Sabha, Mirzapur (2,840) 

Kanpar Tannery and L-ithor Workers Union, Kanpur (I,b31)) 

Harness and Saldlery Factory Employees’ Union, Kanpui (2 980) 

Kanpur Leather Workers Union, Kanpur (1,100) 

Oil Mills Workers Union Kanpur. (1,029) 

U P. Bank Employees’ l moil, Kanpur (3,108) 

Congress Mazdoor Sangh, Hathras, Murshangate, Hathras (2,188) 

COD Labour Union, Kanpur (2,600) 

Chheoki Depot Labour Union, Allahabad. (2,970) 
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West Benoal 

Railways including Railway Worlskops and Transport other than Tramways 
Bengal Yagpur Railway Indian Labour Union Kharagpur (18,874) 
B N R Employees’ Union (9,568) 

E B Railwaymen’s Union (1,000) 

Railway Press Workers’ Union (1,020) 

1G V R Employees Union (3 105) 

Railway & Factory Workers’ Union, Calcutta (1,841) 

Calcutta Srimik Manila! (1,500) 

All Bengil Rh kshaw Union, Calcutta (21,595) 

Mai tin Light Railway Woikcrs’ Union (1,475) 

Bengal Motor Industries & Transport Workers’ Union (1 7‘18) 

11 \ Rm Roal Workeis’ Union, Calcutta (35,195) 

1'it.ighur Vir D-pufc Mazdoor Union (1,001) 

Tramways 

Calcutta Tramways Employees’ Union (1,241) 

Calcutta Tram Ma/door Panehayat (3,010) 

Cilcutti Tiamwiys Woikers Union, Calcutta (7,S(iO) 

Textiles 

Bengal Chatkal Mtzdooi Union Cali utta (1019) 

Howi ill llistnct Cotton Mills Work< is’ Union, Howrah (1,V)4) 
Khaiunigar CoLt in Mills Woikers Union, Calcutta (1,51b) 

Budge Budge Jute Mill Woikers’ Union, Calcutta (12 041) 

Bengal liosuiy Workers Union, Calcutta (1,094) 

Bental Cotton Mill Woikers’ Union, Calcutta (1,240) 

Bengal Provinci,il Chatkil Mv7door Union, Calcutta (8,782) 

Tovtil Workcis Union, Mohini Mills No 2, Calcutta (1,214) 
Kesoram Cotton Mills Sramajiln ganglia, Matiabui/. (2,bl7) 

Birla Jute Mills Worki rs’ Union, Calcutta (0,031) 

Budg< Budge Jute Woikcis Union, Calcuttia (1,851) 

Naskurpaia Chatkal Mazdoor Union (1,444) 

Kulcrpore Jute Workers Union (2 704) a 

Hastings Jute Mills Mazdooi Union (1,000) 

Calcutta Hosiery Workers’ Union (1,700) 

Dakhind iri Chatkal Ma/.door Union (1,100) 

Ratnpmma Cotton Mills Woikers’ Union (1,500) 

Howrah Jute Mills Woikers’ Saugha (1,82b) 

Bengal Jute Mill Co Mazdooi Union (2,512) 

Hazinagai Mazdoor Sabha (l,b50) 

Bansbcna Jute Labour Union (4,186) 

Standard Juto Mills Workers Union (2,355) 

Ghusuri Sutakal Mazdoor Union (1,634) 

Cossiporo Chitporo Jute Press Workers’ Union (1,278) 

Rajgunj Chatkal Mazdoor Union (1 *210) 

Anglo India Jute Mill Employees’ Union (1,130) 

Howrah Jute Mill Labour Umon (2,214) 

Baranagar Juto Mills Employees’ Umon (1,780) 

Bogg Dunlop Employees’ Union (1,506) 

Champdany Jute Mills Employees’ Union (1,557) 

Kam&rhati Juto Mills Employees’ Umon (2.002) 

Shamnagar Chatkal Mazdoor Union (1,307) 

Shreo Hanuman Cotton Mill Mazdoor Umon (l,b55) 
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Textiles —oontd. 

Shree Hanuman Ohatkal Mazdoor Union (1,762) 

Anglo-India Jagatdal Jufco Mill Sramik Sangh-a, Calcutta (1,050) 
Auckland Chatkal Mazdoor Union, Jagatdal, 24-Parganas (1,550) 
Titagarh Mills Employees' Union, Titaghur (2,500) 

Anglo-India Lover Cliatkal Mazdoor Union, Jagatdal. (1,300) 
Kankinara Relianoe Chatkal Mazdoor Union, Kankinara (6,500) 
Anglo-India Jagatdal Chatkal Mazdoor Union, Jagatdal (1,5001 
Megna Chatkal Mazdoor Union, Jagatdal (1.000) 

Banga Lakshmi Sutakal Mazdoor Congress, Calcutta (1,000) 
Shamnagar South Chatkal Workers’ Union, Garuha (1,500) 

Titaghur Nos. 1 and 2 Chatkal Mazdoor Union, Titaghur (1,945) 
Alo<ander Chatkal M tzdoir Union, Jagatdal (1,200) 

Plantations 

Dooars Tea Garden Indian Employees’ Association (1,261) 

Dooars Cha-Bagan Mazdoor Sangh, (2,000) 

Darjeeling Cha Bagan Mazdoor Congress, Darjeeling (1,000) 

Baradighi Cha Sramik Union, Baradighi Tea Estates, Jalpaiguri 

( 2 , 000 ) 

Printing Presses 

Press Employees’ Association, Calcutta (8,479) 

Municipalities 

Calcutta Corporation Workers’ Union, Calcutta (8,43b) 

Oaloutta Corporation Employees’ Association, Calcutta. (1,830) 
Howrah Municipal Employees’ Association (2,402) 

Bocks and Port Trusts 

Calcutta Port Trust Employees’ Association, Caloutta. (5,821) 
National Union of Port Trust Employees’ Oaloutta (1,009) 

Dock Mazdoor Union, Calcutta (6,172) 

Inland Steam Navigation Workers’ Union, Calcutta (2,629) 

Engineering 

Bharatia Iron and Steel Workers’ Union. (1,024) 

Shahmar Works Mazdoor Union (1,237) 

Iron Factory Workers’ Union (4,345) 

Jossop Labour Union, Dum Dum (3,292) 

Allen Berry and Co Employees’Union (1,589) 

Allen Berry (Hazra Road) Mazdoor Congtoss (1,059) 

Garden Reaoh Workshops Employoos’ Union (3,079) 

Asansol Iron and Stool Workers’ Union (20,256) 

Bhartia Eleotrio Company Employees’ Union, Caloutta (1,619) 
Guest Keen Williams Employees’ Union, Shibepore, Howrah. (2,000) 
Bird & Co Mazdoor Union, Howrah (1,000) 

Seamen 

Bengal Manners’ Union (16,600) 

Indian Seamen’s Committee, Calcutta (6,843) 

Indian National Maritime Union, Calcutta (3,963) 

Indian Quarter Master Union, Kidderpore, Calcutta. (4,500) 
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West Bengal— contd 


Miscellaneous 

Paper Mills Employooa’ Union. (3,025) 

Bengal Pottery Mazdoor Union (1,586) 

Bengal Kagazkal Mazdoor Union (2,502) 

Calcutta Electric Supply Workers’ Union, Calcutta (4,000) 

Bengal Chemical Mazdoor Union, Calcutta (1,007) 

Mackinon’s Employees’ Association (1,000) 

Calcutta (Hass Blowers’ Union (1,000) 
dun Shell Victory Mazdoor Union (2,554) 

Lipton Mazdoor Union (1,400) 

(Irani .phono Workers’ Welfare Union (1,417) 

Howrah Paint Workers’ Union (1,733) 

Balmcr Lawrie & Co Ltd Employees’ Union (l,2b0) 

National Carbon Workers’ Union (1,490) 

Burmah Sholl Employees’ Association (1,058) 

Shop Assistants’ Association of Bengal, Calcutta (3,177) 

Bengal Paper Mi lb Mazdoor Union (1,199) 

Match Factory Mazdoor Union (1,623) 

All Bengal Hospital Workers’ Union (1,614) 

Tshapore Ordnance Factory Mazdoor Union (6,142) 

Kham Mazdoor Congress (2,000) 

Refractory & Ceramic Workers’ Union (1,945) 

Oriental Gas Karamchan Sangha (1,800) 

Calcutta Sweetmeat Shop Assistants’ Union, Calcutta (1,017) 

Indian Paper Pulp Workors’ Union (1,244) 

Bata Mazdoor Union, Calcutta (6,402) 

Bengal Motion Pictures Employees’ Union, Calcutta (1,338) 

Bhaladia Sandhno Ma/.dooi Congress, Asansol (1,000) 

Vicloua West Kham Ma/door Congress, Asansol (1,500) 

Esavi India Match Manufacturing Co Mazdoor Union, Calcutta. (1,000) 
West Bengal Washermen’s Union, Calcutta (1,253) 

Imperial Bank ot India Indian Staft Association (2,559) 

AU India Postal and R M S Union (R M S Brtnch), Calcutta (1,451) 
Calcutta Mint Workers’ Union, Howrah (2,127) 

Posts and Tolegraphs Industrial Workers’ Union, Calcutta (4,414) 


Textiles 


INDIAN STATES 
Bhopal 


Textiles Workers’ Union, Mazdoor Sabha Offioe, Bhopal (1,667) 


Textiles 


Cochin 


Textiles Workers’ Union, Alagappanagar (1,649) 


Jodhpur 

Railways including Railway Workshops and Transport other than Tramways 
Jodhpur Railwaymen’s Union, Jodhpur (3,322) 

Jodhpur Railway Labour Union, Jodhpur (3,465) 

Miscellaneous 

Mar war Mazdoor Union, Jodhpur (1,659) 
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Mysobi,* 

flad ways including Railway Workshops and Transport other than Tramways 
Mysore State Railway Employees Absociation, Bangalore (3,927) 

Textiles 

Sn Krishnarajendra Mills Labour Association, Mysore (1,957) 

Davanagcro Cotton Mills Employees’ Association, Da\ anagcrc (1,095 on 

31-12 1947) 

'I he Binny Mills Labour Association, Bangalou City (3,334) 

Mysore Mills Labour Association, Sharada Buildings, feiiianipuiam, Bangaloio 
City (1,200) 

Minerva Mills Labour Association, Bangalore (3,133) 

Mysore Spun Silk Mills Labour Association, Channapatna (1,02C>) 

(<old mining 

Tho Mysore Mine Labour Association, Kolar Gold Field (4,243) 

Tho Champion Reef Mine Labour Association, Kolar Gold Field (3,029) 

Tho Ooregaum Mine Labour Association, Kolar Gold Field (3,347) 

Tho Nundydroog Mine Labour Association, Kolar Gold Field (5,179) 
Miscellaneous 

Mysore Iron & Stool Works Labour Association, Bhadravati (3,837) 

Mysore Sugar Company Employcos’ Association, Mandya (2,160) 

Government Electric Factory labour Association, Mysore Road, Bangalore City 
(1,190) 

Hindustan Aircraft Labour Association, Bangalore (2,214) 

Tkavancokk 

Railways including Railway Workshops ami Transport oilier Hum Tramways 

Tho Akhiia Thiruvithamcoro NavikaThozlnlali Sanghim,Chav n v (2,500) 
Textiles 

Tho Noyyattinkara Taluk Wcavorh Union, Balaraunpuram (2,011) 

The Quilon Textile Workors’ Union, Quilon (1,000) 

Tho .South Travancoro Workc rs’ Union, Neyyaltinkara (5,000) 

The Kollam Thaluk kaithan Neithu 'I ho/hilah K ingludaru, Mayyanad (1,500) 
Agriculture 

The All-Travancoro Kisan Workers Congress, Alleppey (9,751) 

Tho South Travancoro Agriculture Labour Union, Nagorcoil (1,200) 

Miscellaneous 

The Travancoro Coir Factory W’orkois’ Union, Allc ppoy (7,791) 

9’ho Travancoro Mmcial Workers’ Union, Chavara (2,500) 

Tlio Allcppoy Kannitta and OjlMill Workers’ Union, Alleppoy (2,000) 

Tho Travancoro Casliownut Workcis’ Union, Quilon (4,000) 

Tho Quilon Saw Mdls Workers' Union, Quilon (l,28b) 

Tho Travancoro Tile Workors’ Union, Quilon (2,105) 

Tho Ambalapuzha-Shertallai Taluk Maliya Vyavasaya Thorhilali Congress, AUop- 
pey (3,686) 

Tho Ambalapuzha 1'aluk Head-load Conveyance Wuikcis’ Union, Allepnov 
(1,185) 

The Ambalapuzha-Shertallai Coir Vya\ asaya Thozhilali Union Alloppey (5,723) 
Tho FACT Employees’ Association, Alwaye (1,854) 

* Figures about number of members have been taken from November 1948 and 
December 1948 issues of tho Mysore Labour Gazette As regards unions m tho Kolar 
Gold Field, the details have been noted Irom tho Administration Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Mysore Government, for tho year 1947-48. 
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REGISTERED FEDERATIONS OF TRADE UNIONS 
Madras 

All India Railwayman's Federation, Madras 

Tho Madras Provincial Motor Transport md General Workers’ Federation Madras 
(33) 

BoUBAl 

Tho Textilo Labour Association, Ahmedabod 
The Federation of Bank Employeis, Bomhay 

Wist B* m AT 

Bengal National Chamber ot Labour (178) 

Oiorseas Insuranco Hmplo\eos’ Association (13) 

Jute Mills Workors' KeiUration (39) 

Federation of Mercantile Employees’ Union (90) 

Insurance Office Employees’ \ssocialion (20) 

Calcutt i Hotel Ma/door Fedi ration, Calcutta (3) 

V V 

Zila Chini Mills Wardoor Federation, Gorikhpur, Deoria (18) 

Bihar 

Biliar Fjocal Bodice Employ< es’ Federation, Darbhanga 

Bihar Provincial Central Bink ot India’s Employees’ Association, Baraj Bas. Ma- 
hendru, Patna (19) 

C P & Bekar 

CPA Berar Local Borlies Employees’ Federation, Nagpur 
C P & Berar Prowncial Pi unary Teachers’ Federation, Nagpur 
Tho Provincial Fedorition ot Seeondari Schools Teithers’ Association C p & 
Berai, Nagpur (12) 

Eisr Pitmaii 

East Punjab Board Teachers’ Union, Ludhiana (12) 

Assam 

Assam Cha Mazdur Federation, Tinsukia 



APPENDIX VII 

SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LABOUR PUBLICATIONS 

Explanatory Notj 

It is difficult to include in a publication like a Year Book an exhaustive bibliography 
of all books and reports dealing with Indian Labour At the same time it would appear 
th A a useful purpose would be served if a small list ot offii ml publications relating to 
labour, particularly of tho various reports ol commissions, committee s and depart™ ental 
enquiries, wero included in the Year Book With a view to doing ho, a circular letter was 
issued to various Provinces, Administrations and btntes and on the basis of the informa¬ 
tion received a Select Bibliography was prepared and published in the 1947-48 issue of the 
Year Book This oibliogrnphy has bun brought up to date ,i«, far as possible The 
Bibliography is divided into two sections (1) dealing with repents, eto , and (2) with 
journals, official and non-official In regard to (1), Reports ol Courts of Enquiry, Ad¬ 
judicators, etc , when published in a scpai ate book form, have been ineludcd in the list 

1 Govi irswevT Public aitons on Labour Matters 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PUBLICATIONS 
A Annual Reports 

*1 Statistics of Factories subjoct to the Factories Ad, 1934 
*2. Noto on tho working of tho Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 
*3 Workmen’s Compensation Statistics, together with a Note on the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 

*4 Annual Report on tho working of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 j on Railways 
*5 Annual Report on the working of the Hours of Employment Regulations on 
Indian Railways 

6 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India (on the working of the 
Indian Minos Act, 1923) 

7 Annual Report on tho working of tho Tea Districts Emigrant 1 .ibe u- \c‘ 1932 

8 Report by the Railway Board on Indian Radwajs 

9. Census of Manufactures—India, published by tho Diicctnrato of Industrial Sta 
tistics, Ministry of Industry and Sujiply (The first Annual Census tor tho 
year 1946 was published in two volutins m 1919) 

B Reports of Commiin-i-s and Commissions 

1 Report of the Royal Commission on Lnboui in India 1929 31 , Evidcnu \ olumcs 

I to XI, \nmtal R« poits on action taken on the Uccomimndatinns of tho Royal 
Commission 

2 Reports of tho Labour Investigation Committee (1944 46) 

Main Report, 1946 

Report on an t nquiry into Conditions of Labour in 

Bidi, Cigar and Cigarette Industries mi India by D V Rogc 
Cement Industry by S R Dcshpando 
Cotton Mill Industry m India by S R Deshpande 
Dockyards in India by D V Rogc. 

* l’he publication of these annual reports was suspended during tho war Summaries 
are, however, being published in the Indian Labour Gazette Recently, the follow¬ 
ing reports have been published separately in booklets 
(i) Note on the Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, during 1946-47 
(Publication No 3 of the Labour Bureau), 1949 
(it) Note on the Working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, dunng 1947 
(Publication No. 6 of the labour Bureau), 1949 
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Engineering and Minerals and Metal Industries in India by B. P Adarkar. 
Gold Mining Industry m India by S R Deshpande 
Jute Mills Industry in India by S R Deshpande 
Manganese Mining Industry in India by D V Roge. 

Mineral Oil Industry in India by D V Rege 
Non-Gazottcd Railway Services by A Mukhtar 
Paper Mill Industry in India by S R Deshpande 
Plantations in India by D. V Regc 
Ports by S R Deshpande 

Principal Municipalities in India by S R Deshpande 
bilk Industiy in India By S R Deshpande 
Woollen Textilo Industry in India by S R Deshpande 
Report on Labour Conditions in— 

Carpet Weaving by A. Mukhtar 

Central Public Works Department by 11 P Adark ir 

Chemical Industry by B P Adarkai 

Coir Mats and Matting Industry by A Mukhtar 

Cotton Ginning md Baling Industry by II P Adnrkar 

Glass Industry by B P Adarkar 

Iron Ore Industry by B P Adarkai 

Mica Mining and Mica Manufacturing Industry by B P Adarkar 

Potteries by A Mukhtar 

Printing Presses by A Mukhtar 

Rice Mills by B P Adarkar 

Rickshaw Pullers by A Mukhtar 

Shellac Industry by B P Adarkar 

Sugar Factories by A Mukhtar 

Tanneries and Leather Goods Factories by A Mukhtar 
Tram and Bus Services by A Mukhtar 

3. Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the Coal Mining Industry in 
India by S R Deshpande ll)4(> 

4 Report of the Mica Enquiry Committee, 1044 45 

5 Report of tho Indian Coal Fields Committee, 1946 

6 Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee (Vol I—Survey ; 

Vol II—Recommendations, Vol III—Appondices, and Vol IV—Summary), 
194G 

7 Report of t'ie Central Pay Commission, 1947 

8 Report of the Fact-Finding Committee (Handloora and Mills), 1947 

9 Roport of the Committee on Profit Sharing 1918 

10 Report of the Committee on Fair Wages, 1919 

11 Summary of Proceedings of tho Industrial Committee on Coil Mining (Second 

Session, Dhanbad, 13th and J4th September 1948), 194') 

12 Summary of Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Central Advisory Council 

of Labour (Lucknow, 19th to 21st November 1948), 1919 

13. Summary of Proe ceilings of tho Industrial Committeo on Tanneries anil Leather 

Goods Manufactories (Lucknow, 10th and 11th December 1948) 1949 

14. Report of tho Railway Gramshop Enquiry Committee, 1918 

15. Report of the Posts and Telegraphs Expert Committee, 1948 

C. Reports by Special Officers, Ndjudicators, Courts of enquiry, etc 

1. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Mr S R Deshpande) constituted under the Trade 

Disputes Act, 1929 to investigate certain grievances of t he saU miners at Khew- 
ra, 1941 

2. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Sir B N Rau) constituted under the Trade Dis¬ 

putes Aot, 1929, to investigate tho question of dearness allowance for railway 
employees, 1941 
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3. Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers by Professor B P Adarkar, 

1944 

4. Report on the Scheme of Sooia l Insuranco for Indian Seamen by Professor B P 

Adarkar and Dr Laura Bodmer. 1940 

5 The Health of the Industrial Worker m India—A n port by Dr T Bedford of 

the Industrial Health Res« irrh 15 >ml of the Mcdit.il Research Counoil in the 
United Kingdom, J9tt> 

6 Report regarding Representative Character ot the All India Trade Union Congress 

and the Indian Federation of Labour bv Mr S C Joshi, Chief Labour Commis¬ 
sioner, 1947 

7 Adjudication by the Hon’ble Mr Justice G S Rajadhyaksha in the Trade Dis¬ 

putes between tho Posts and Telegraphs Department and its non gazotted em¬ 
ployees, 1947 

8 Adjudication by tho Hon’blc Mr Tnstuc G S Rajadhyaksha in tlio Trade Dis 

puto between the nine Indian Government Railway Adimnisti itions and their 
respective workors, 1947 

9 Standards of Mcdiral Care for Tea Plantations in Tndia—A Report by Dr E 

Lloyd Jones, Deputy Director Gtncral of Health Services (Social Insurance), 
1947 


D Family Budget Reports 

(On Enquiries conducted dining 1941-45 by Mi S R Deshpande, Director, Cost of 
Living Index Sclu me Government of India), published in 1947-48 
Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial Workers at — 


Ahmedabad 
Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Bcrhampur 
Bombay. 

Cuttack. 

Dehri-on-Sono 
Dolhi 
Gauhati. 

Howrah and Bally 

Report on an Enquiry into the Cost and Standard of Living of Plant ition Work¬ 
ors in South India (Publication \o i of the Labour Bureau), 1948 
Report on an Enquiry mto the Cost md St ind vrd of Living of PI vntation Worki rs 
n Assam anrl Bong d (Publn ation No t of the Labour Bureau) 1948 


•Talgaon 

Jamshedpur 

Jharia (colliery workers) 

.Tubbulp rc 

Kharagpur 

Ludhiana 

Monghyr and .Tamalpur 

Sholapur 

Sih bar 

Tinsnkia 


E. Bulletins of Indian Industrim and Labour 


Indian Factory Law Administration by A G Clow 
Conciliation and Arbitration by R N Gilchrist 
Women’s Labour in Bengal Industries by Dagmar F Curjel 
Indian Matormty Benefit Sehemes 
Periods of Wage Payment 
The Employment of Women in Mines 
Indian Factory Legisl ition —A Historical Survi y b> A O 
Clow 

Industrial Disputes in India, 1921-28 
Reduotion of Hours of Work in Mines 
State Action m respect of Industries, 1928-35 
Indian Labour Legislation, 1932 37 
Industrial Disputes in India, 1929 3(5 
Siokness Insurance 

First, Second and Third Conferences of Lab mr Ministers 
(Held in 1940, 1941 and 1942) 

Indian Labour Legislation, 1937-43 


(Bulletin No 8) 
(Bulletin No 21) 
(Bulletin No 31) 
(Bulletin No 32) 
(Bulletin No 34) 
(Bulletin No 35) 
(Bulletin No 37) 

(Built tin No 43) 
(Bulletin No 49). 
(Bulletin No 57) 
(Bulletin No 61) 
(Bulletin No 62) 
(Bulletin No 63) 
(Bulletin Nos 70,72 
and 73) 

(Bulletin No 74) 
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P. Special Publications issued by the Government op India 
The State and Industry by A G. Clow, 1928 

Changes in the Occupational Distribution of Population by Dr B. G. Ghato (Studies 
in Indian Economics issued by the Office of the Economio Adviser to the Govern* 
ment of India), 1940. 

Labour in India, (Commemoration Volume, Preparatory Asian Regional Labour 
Conference, 1947) 

Elements of Industrial Well-Being by Sir Wilfrid Garrett (Labour Bureau Publication 
No. 1), 1947. J ' 

Problems of Indian Labour—A Symposium (Labour Bureau Publication No. 2), 
1948. 

PROVINCIAL PUBLICATIONS 

(Some of the Provincial Governments publish separate annual reports on the work¬ 
ing of the following Central Aots (a) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 , (6) The 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, (c) the Factories Aot, 1934, and (d) The Payment of 
Wages Aot, 1936 Annual reports on the working of some of the Provincial Aots, e g , 
Maternity Benefit Acts and Shops and .Establishments Acts, are also published These 
reports are not mentioned m the following list) 

Bengal (Including West Bengal) 

1 Enquiry mto Industrial Unrest, 1921 

2 Report on an Enquiry mto the Standard of Livmg of Jute Mill Workers m Bengal, 

1930 

3 Report on the Activities of the Labour Department of the Government of West 

Bongal, Vol I (January-Maroh 1948). 

4 Award in the matter of Industrial Disputes in tho Jute Toxtilo Industry in West 

Bengal between tho omployors of 89 specified jute mills and their workmon 
(31st August 1948) 

6 Interim Report on a Sample Enquiry mto tho Living Conditions in tho Bustees of 
Calcutta and Howrah, 1948-49 (1949) 


Report of tho Bihar Labour Enquiry Committoe—2 Vols. 1940-41. 

Bomday 

A Wages and Hours of Work 

1 Report on an Enquiry mto tho Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill 

Industry, 1921 (published in 1923) 

2 Report on an Enquiry mto the Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill 

Industry, 1923 (published m 1925) 

3 Report on an Enquiry mto the Wagos and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill 

Industry, 1926 (published in 1930) 

4 Roport on an Enquiry into Wages and Unomploymont in tho Bombay Cotton 

Textile Industry, 1934 

6 Report on an Enquiry mto Agricultural Wagos in the Bombay Presidency, 1900-22 
(published m 1924) 

6 Report on an Enquiry mto Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment 
in the Retail Trade of Somo Towns of the Bombay Presidency, 1936. 

B General Wage Census 

General Wage Census —Part I—Perennial Faotorios— 

(») Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment in the En¬ 
gineering Industry m the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), May 1934 
(published in 1935). 

(t») Roport on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment in the 
Printing Industry m the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), May 1934 (pub¬ 
lished in 1936) 

(m) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment m the Tex¬ 
tile Industries (Cotton, Silk, Wool and Hosiery) in the Bombay Presidency 
(excluding Sind), May 1934 (published m 1937). 

M917Mof Lab 
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(to) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment m tho Oils, 
Paints and Soap, Match Manufacturing and other Miscellaneous Industries 
in the Provinco of Bombay, May 1934 (published m 1939). 

General Wage Census Part II —Seasonal Factories— 

Roport on an Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment 
m Seasonal Factories of Bombay Provinco, 1936 (published in 1939) 

C Family Budgets 

1 Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, 1921*22 (published 

in 1923) 

2 Roport on an Enquiry into Middle Class Family Budgets, in Bombay City, 1922-24 

(published in 1928) 

3 Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton Mill Workers in Shola- 

pur City, 1925 (published in 1928) 

4 Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Ahmedabad, 1926 

(published in 1928) 

6 Roport on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Bombay City, 1932- 
33 (published in 1935) 

6 Roport on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets m Ahmedabad, 1933- 
35 (published in 1937) 

I) Reports of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee 

1 Report of tho Bombay Eoonomte and Industrial Survey Committee, 1938-40, 

Vol I (published m 1940) 

2 Reports ot tho Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee, 1938-40, 

Vol II (published in 1941) — 


(i) Bombay City 

(xi) Kolaba 

(») Bombay Suburban 

(x»t) Poona 

(m) Ahmedabad 

(xm) Ratnagin 

(iv) Broach and Panoh Mahals 

(xiv) Satara 

(«) Kaira 

(xv) Sholapur 

(in) Surat 

(xtn) Thana 

(mi) Ahmednagar 

(xmt) Bolgaum 

(urn) Nasik 

( xvm) Bijapur 

(ix) E vst Khandesh 

(xix) Dharwar 

(x) West Khandesh 

(xx) North Kanara 


E Miscellaneous 

1 Roport of tho Industrial Dispute! Committee, 1921 (published m 1922) 

2, Report on the Labour Olfioo Enquiry into Deductions from Wage3 or Payments in 
respoct of Finos, 1925-20 (published in 1928) 

3 Roport on an Enquiry into Middle Class Unemployment in the Bombay Pre»i 

donoy, 1926 (published in 1927) 

4 Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, 1928-29 (published in 1929). 

5 Report of tho Bombay Court of Enquiry, 1929. 

6 Roport on Handloom Woaving Industry in the Bombay Presidency by S V 

Tolang, 1932 

7. Bombay Disturbances Enquiry Committoe, 1938 (published in 1940). 

8. Roport of the Rent Enquiry Committoo : 

Vol. I, Parts I, II and III (1939) 

Vol II, Part IV (1939) 

9. Scheme of Training and Unemployment Relief Industrial Trading Workshop* 

Ahmedabad, 1939 

10. Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committoo Report— 

Vol. I—Interim Roport (1938) and Volume II—Final Roport (1940) 

11. Interim Roport by the Industrial Conditions Enquiry Committeo on the Cotto n 
Textile Industry in Khandosh, 1947. 

12. Report on the Sholapur Handloom Weavers Enquiry Committee, 1918. 
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13. Interim Report by tho Industrial Conditions Enquiry Committee on the Cotton 
Textile Industry in Bombay City and Bombay Suburban District, 1948 
14 Report on tho Committee appointed to enqiuro into the working of the Shops and 
Establishments Aot, 1939 (1948) 

15. Interim Report of the Industrial Conditions Enquiry Committee on the Cotton 
Toxtile Industry m Bombay City and Bombay Suburban District (1948). 

C P and Berab 

1. Report on Family Budget Enquiry in Nagpur and Jubbulpore (Department of 
Industries, C P and Berar), 1928 

2 Report on Enquiry into Unemployment and Wagos Cuts in the Cotton Textile 
Industry in C P and Berar by P K Sen, 1934 

3. Report of the Textile Labour Enquiry Committee of the C P and Berar, 1938 

4 Report of the Committee appointed to examine the Wages and conditions of work 

of sweepers in Municipal and Notified Area Committoos m tho C P and Berar 
(1938), 1939 

5 Report of the Nagpur Textile Enquiry Committoo, 1940 

6 Report of the Btdx Industry Committee (1939), C P and Borar, 1941 

7 Report of the Provincial Industries Committee, C P and Berar (1944), 1945 

8 Roport of the C P and Ber.ir Textdo Labour Enquiry Committee, 1941 

9. Report of Enquiry into the family Budgets of Industrial Workers at Nagpur 
(1941-42) by M P Shnvastava, 1943 

10 Report on Labour in Coal Minos in tho C P and Berar, by A. Hughes and G. L 

Watson, 1943 

11 Roport of the Btdx Readjustment Committee, 1947 

12 Report of tho Press Enquiry Committee, 1949 

13. Reviow of tho work done by the Provincial Congress Ministry during the last 3 
years (This contains a Chapter on the Activities of tho Labour Department) 

Madras 

1 Madras Labour July 1937—Ootober 1938, 1938 

2 Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Madras City, 1938 

3 Report of tho Economist for Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness by Dr B V 

Narayanaswami Naidu, 1946 

4. Recommendations of Adjudicators and Boards of Conciliation on Labour Dis¬ 

putes in 1946 

5 Recommendations of Adjudicators, Courts of Inquiry and Arbitrators m respect 
of certain Labour Disputes during the First half of 1947 
6. Recommendations of Adjudicators, Industrial Tribunals and Courts of Enquiry 
inrespeot of Labour Disputes during the Second half of 1947. 

7 Report of the Court of Enquiry into Labour Conditions in Bcedx, Cigar, Snuff, 
Tobacoo curing and Tanning Industn s by Dr B V Narayanaswami Naidu, 

8. Award of the Industrial Tribunal on Conditions of Labour in tho Toxtile Industry 

in the Madras Presidency by M Venkata Ramayya, 1947 

9. Report of Court of Inquiry appointed to onquiro into the Conditions of Labour 

in Timber and Saw Mills in Malabar and South Kanara Districts, by K. A. 
Mukundan, 1947 

10. A report of the Industrial Planning Committee—Preliminary Roport, 1947 ; 

Final Report, 1948. 

11. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in tho matter of Labour Disputes between the 

workers and management of Cinema Talkies in Madras City by K S Rama- 
swami Sastn, Industrial Tribunal for Cinoma Talkies, Madras, 1948 

12. Report of the Standardization Committee appointed by the Government of 

Madras to prepare standardized nomenclature, eto, in textile mills, 1948 

13. Report of tho Court of Enquiry into Labour Conditions m the Handloom 

Industry by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, 1948, 2 a 2 
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14 Recommendations of Industrial Tribunals and Courts of Enquiry in respect of 
Labour Disputes during the First half of 1948 

15 Recommendations of Industrial Tribunals and Courts of Enquiry m respect of 
Labour disputes during the Second half of 1948 

10 Report of the Wage Board appointed by the Government of Madras to deter¬ 
mine the wage structure for the different categories of workers in the textile 
mills, 1949 

17 Annual Administration Reports of tho Labour Department on the Work done for 
the Amelioration of the Eligible Communities, 1949. 

Punjab (Including East Punjab) 

1 A Plan for the Development of Factory Industry in the Punjab, 1946. 

2 Impact of Partition on Industries in Border District of East Punjab by K L. 

Luthra 

3 Family Budgets 1945-46 to 1947-48 of Cultivators m the East Punjab by Arjan 

Singh and Ajaib Singh 

United Provinces 

1 Report on Housing Conditions of Mill Workers in Kanpur, 1936. 

2 Kanpur Labour Enquiry Committee Report, 1938 

3 Wages and Labour Conditions m Kanpur by S. P Saksena, 1938. 

4 Report on an Enquiry into Labour conditions in tho Brassware Industry of Mora- 

dabad by R D Pant, 1945 

6 Rural Wages in tho UP by S C Chaturvedi, 1947 

6. Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the Wages and Condi,ions of 
Work of Sweepers employed by Local Bodies, 1947 

7 Roport of tho U P. Pay Committee, 1947 

8 List of Factories in the Umtod Provinces corrected up to 1947 

9 U P Labour Enquiry Committee Report (1946-48), Vols, I and II, 1948. 

10 Report on the Activities of Government for the Ameboration of the Working and 

Living Conditions of Labour, 1949 

11 Note on tho Activ lties of the U P Government for the Amelioration of the Work¬ 

ing and Living Conditions of Labour (for the years 1946 and 1947), 1949. 

12 Report of the Committee to consider the question of Decasualisation of Labour 

and RecruiUncnt of Industrial Workers through Employment Exchanges, 1949. 

PUBLICATIONS OF INDIAN STATES 
Baroda 

Statistical Abstract of the Baroda State from 1937-38 to 1946-47 
CocniN and Travancorb 

1 Administration Reports of the Department of Labour, Cochin (Annual) 

2. Roport of the Committee appointed to enquire into tho Conditions of Industrial 
Labour in the Cochin State, 1940 

3 Report on the Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Cochin 

State, 1947 

4 Report of the Sitharam Standardisation Committee 

6. Administration Reports of the Department of Industries, Travancore 

Madhya Bharat 

1. A Study of Industrial Dissatisfactions—Report of an Enquiry by Shri A. S Bana- 
vahkar (1948). 

Mysore 

1 Report on an Enquiry into the Genet al Conditions and tho Family Budgets of 

Labour in Coffee Plantations in India, 1948 

2 Awards made by the Court of Arbitration Tribunal under the Mysore Labour Act, 

1942 and the Mysore Industrial Disputes Settlement and Arbitration Rules, 
1941. 
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2. List of Journals of Labour Interest Published in India 

{The hat given below w not exhaustive, though attempts have bun made to make it as comple te 
as possible) 


SI. 


Place of 



No. 

Name of Journal 

publication 

Language 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



I BIWE 

5KLY 



U P. 




1 

Shramj iti 

Kanpur 

Hindi 

Issued by the Labour 





Department, U.P. Got- 





ernmont 



II WEE! 

CLIES 



Bihar 




2 

Coalfields Times 

Dhanbad 

English 

_ 

3 

Mazdoor Awaz 

Jamshedpur 

English 

Issued by the Tata Work 





ere’ Union 


Bombay 




4 

Janvam 

Poona 

Marathi 

Issued by the Poona 





Branch of the Socialist 

5 

Kamgar 

Bombay 

Marathi 

Party 

Issued by the Rash- 

triya Mazdoor Sangh 

6 

Kamgar Khabar 

Bombay 

Marathi 

— 

7 

Konkan Krishival 

Pozan 

Marathi 

A journal of agricultural 



(Dist Kolaba) 


interest 

8 

Mazdoor 

Bombay 

Marathi 

Issued by the Socialist 

9 

Railway Herald 

Thana 

English 

Party. 

Concerning Railway 





labour. 


Delhi 




10 

Birla Mills Patnka 

Delhi 

Hindi 

Issued by the Birla Mills 





Ltd 

11 

Delhi doth Mills 

Delhi 

Hindi & Urdu 

Issued ly the Delhi Cloth 


Gazette 



and General Mills, Delhi 


East Punjab 




12 

Mazdoor 

Jullundur 

Urdu 

_ 

13 

Socialist 

Ludhiana 

Urdu 

— 


Madras 




14 

Janasakti 

Madras 

Tamil 

_ 

15 

Ozhavum Thozhi- 

Mathurai 

Tamil 

Issued by the Mathurai 


lum (Ploughing 



Branch of INT.U.C. 


and Industry). 




16 

Sramajm 

Rajahmundry 

Telugu 

— 

17 

Thozil Murasu 

Tuticonn 

Tamil 

— 

18 

(Labour Voice) 

The Wednesday 

Tiruchirapalle 

English 

Concerning railways and 


Review 

l 


general transport. 

10 

Worker 

Bezwada 

Telegu 

— 
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20 

U P. 

Chini Mazdoor 

Lucknow 

Hindi 


21 

Mazdoor 

Kanpur 

Hindi 

_ 

22 

Mazdoor 

Mathura 

Hindi 

_ 

23 

Roti 

Hathras 

Hindi 


24 

Samajvad 

Kanpur 

Hindi 

— 

25 

West Bengal 

Mazdoor-ki-kaham 

Calcutta 

Urdu 


26 

States 

Bhandari Kamgar 

Indore 

Hindi 


27 

Sandesh 

Indore 

Hindi 

__ 

28 

Mazdoor Sandesh 

Indore 

Hindi 

— 

29 

Bombay 

Kamgar 

III FORTNIGHTLIES 
Bombay 1 Marathi 


30 

Majur Sandesh 

Alimcdabad 

Gujrati 

Issued by the Ahmcda- 

31 

Purogami Kamgar 

Bombay 

Marathi 

bad Textile Labour As¬ 
sociation. 

32 

Delhi 

Press Mazdoor .. 

New Delhi 

Hindi & Urdu 

Issued by the Delhi Press 

33 

Madras 

Railway Thozhilal 

Tiruchirapallo 

Tamil 

Labour Union 

Issued by the S I Rail¬ 

34 

(Railway Worker) 
Thozil Sangu 

Madras 

Tamil 

way Workers’ Union. 
Issued by the Labour 

35 

(Labour Voioe) 

West Bengal 

Jay Engineering 

Calcutta 

Bengali 

Section of the Tamil 
Nad Congress Commit¬ 
tee 

Issued by Jay Engineer¬ 

30 

Samachar 

States 

Union Patnka . 

Jaipur 

Hindi 

ing Works. 

Issued by the Jaipur 
State Railwaymen’s 

Union. 

37 

Bombay 

Agricultural Eco¬ 

1 

IV. MONTHLIES 
Bombay 1 English 

38 

nomist 

Bank Mazdoor .. 

Bombay 

English 

Issued by the Federation 

39 

General Letter . 

Bombay 

English 

of Bank Employees. 
Issued by the All-India 

1 

G.I.P Railway- 

Bombay 

English 

Postal and R M.S. Umon. 

Issuod by the GIP. Rail¬ 

| 40 

men’s Herald 



waymen’s Umon 
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Bombay — eontd 




41 

Girm Samachar 

Bombay 

Marathi 

Issued by the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay. 

42 

Hmd Mazdoor .. 

Bombay 

Enghsh 

Organ of the Hind Maz- 
door Sabha 

. 43 

Indian Textile 
Journal 

Bombay 

English 

44 

Industrial Court 



Issued by tho Deputy 


Reporter 

>■ Bombay 

English 

Labour Conussioner 

45 

Labour Gazette 

(Information), Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 

46 

Labour Intelligence 

J 


47 

Railway Times 

Bombay 

English 

Issued by the National 
Union of Railwaymen of 





India and Burma 

48 

Trade Union Ro- 

Bombay 

English 

Issued by the All-India 


cord 

Trade Union Congress 

49 

Worker 

Bombay 

English 

Organ of the Hindustan 
Mazdoor Sowak Sangh. 


Bihab 




50 

Bihar Labour Bui- 

Patna 

Enghsh and 

Issued by the Cornmis 

1 

letin 


Hindi 

sioner of Labour and 
Employment, Govern¬ 

ment, of Bihar 

51 

Prosperity 

Patna 

English and 

Issued by the Bihar 



Hind! 

Chamber of Commerce. 


C P and Bkbak 




52 

Empress Mills 

Nagpur 

Hindi & 

Issued by the Empress 


Patnka 

Marathi 

Mills, Nagpur. 


Delhi 




53 

Employment News 

New Delhi 

English 

Issued by tho Directorate 



General of Resettle¬ 

ment and Employment, 
Ministry of Labour, Gov¬ 









ernment of India 

64 

Indian Labour 

Delhi 

Enghsh 

Issued by the Labour 


Gazette 


Bureau, Ministry of 
Labour, Government 






of India. 


Madras 




55 

Esasi Journal 

Coonoor 

English 

Organ of the Estates 
Stall Association of 

Southern India 


56 

Indian Labour .. 

Madras 

English 

Issued by tho Madras 




Labour Union 

57 

Indian Railway 

Madras 

English 

— 


Magazine 




58 

Industrialist 

Kozhikode 

English 

Journal of tho West 
Coast Industrialists As¬ 
sociation 


59 

Journal 

Madras 

Enghsh 

Issued by the Madras 




Electricity Depart¬ 

ment 
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Madbas — contd. 




60 

Labour Law Jour. 

Madras 

English 

_ 


nal 



61 

Labour Times . 

Madras 

English 

— 

62 

Pathamdum Tho- 

Ranipet 

Tamil 

Issued by the South 


zi1 (Tannery In¬ 
dustry) 

(N. Aroot) 


Indian Tanneries and 
Hide Merchants Asso¬ 
ciation. 

63 

Peoples’ Health 

Madras 

English 

— 

64 

Railway Herald 

Tiruchirapallo 

English 

— 

65 

S. I. Railway 

Tiruchirapalle 

English 

Issued by tho S. I. Rail- 


Magazine 



way Union. 

66 

Varathaga Oolian 

Tiruchirapallo 

Anglo-Tamil 

- 


U P. 




67 

K J Patnka 

Kanpur 

Hindi "1 

Issued by tho J. K. In¬ 
dustries, Kanpur. 

68 

J K Roview 

Kanpur 

English J 

69 

Labour Bulletin 

Kanpur 

English 

Issued by tho Department 




of Labour, Government 
of tho United Provinces. 


70 

Railway Workmen 

Allahabad 

English 

— 


West Bengal 




71 

Engineering News 

Caloutta 

English 

Issued by the Engineer¬ 
ing Association of India. 

72 

Manufacturer 

Calcutta 

English 

Organ of the National 
Chamber of Industries. 

73 

Monthly Statia- 
tical Digest, West 

Caloutta 

English 

Issued by the Bengal 
Statistical Bureau. 


Bengal 





States 




74 

Mysore Labour 

Bangalore 

English "J 

Issued by the Department 


Gazette 


Kannada ( 
and Tamil | 
editions J 

of Labour, Government 
of Mysore 





Issued by the Hindu¬ 

75 

Sram .. 

Indore 

Hindi 

1 

stan Mazdoor Sewak 
Sangh. 



BI-MONTHLIES 



West Bengal 




78 

Industrial Rela¬ 

Calcutta 

English 

Journal of the Indian Ins¬ 


tions 

QTJARTI 

titute of Personnel Ma¬ 
nagement. 


IRLIES 


Bihab 




77 

TISCO Review .. 

Jamshedpur 

English 

Issued by tho Tata Iron 




and Steel Co. Ltd. 
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Delhi 




78 

I and S Bulletin 

Delhi 

English 

Journal of the Ministry 
of Industry and Sup¬ 
ply, Government of 

India 


States 




79 

Asian Labour .. 

Bangalore 

English 

Journal of the Laboiu 
Forum, New Delhi. 
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Total 

16 

§sg$ifSsisIf 

1,031,044 

(1,746) 

24,025 

(403) 

10,864 

(81) 

8,768 

(90) 

94,201 

(1,235) 

6,692 

(25) 

11,145 

(111) 

13,444 

(15) 

Anda¬ 

man 

and 

Nicobar 

15 



2£SS 

West 

Bengal 

13 

ItsIlfs Sfcif 
s s ” 

II 

a 

5sSS2»2®S«S«§o 

3®3 S 3 gS3 c 5"3 

United 

Provin¬ 
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12 

§ till5 s S§Si¬ 
s' 

| ?! 

It Ilgl g s 

! = 



2= SSSS. 

Madras 

10 

86,176 

(82) 

1,842 

(16) 

7,140 

(4) 
694 

(13) 

354 

(5) 
576 
(10) 

II 

S“l 

9,209 

(245) 

657 

(10) 

38 

(3) 

8,553 

(160) 

417 

(2) 

531 

(1) 

if * 

W (S 

Ills 

« — «* ei 

II 

°S 

Delhi 

8 

|SSg SS 

CO 

I s 

is |l 

•e h | 

sl “1 




i.gssis 

ss 

|| 

IS list 
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5 

ilii |!|s|! 
i - 3 


6,426 

(50) 

1,927 

(21) 

1,280 

(19) 

18,272 

(335) 

2,806 

(11) 

7,302 

(97) 

530 

(1) 

1 ' 


S" 

ll§s§g§! - 

1 " 

a« 

s» 

sl *§§3 as 

ll - 


sg 

3" 

*s 


ALL OTHER FACTORIES 

A Pekivkul 

Textiles 

Cotton (Spinning, Weaving and 
Other factories) 

Hosiery 

Jute Mills 

Silk Mills 

Woollen Mills 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Engineering 

Coach Building and Motor Car 
Repairing 

Electrical Engineering 

Electncal Generating and 
Transforming Stations. 
General Engineering 

Kerosene Tinning & Paokrng 

Metal Stamping 

Railway Workshops 






Steel Trank, Lock and Cutlery 
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ppllp 

1,371 

(12, 

10,419 

(144) 

39,202 

(792) 

3,278 

(34) 

5,918 

(38) 

281 

(1) 

7,389 

(1331 

II 

Sc 

17,638 

(24) 

41,962 

(1,056) 
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(63) 



8 3, 
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1| 
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526 

(17) 
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(1) 
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HI 
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3 2 

23,353 
(239) 
5,222 | 
(83) 
19,268 
(70) 
25,214 
(188) 
8,072 
(296) 
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(39) 
13,165 
(200) 
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(20) 
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(86) 
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(4) 
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I 
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(t«) Employment in Mines in Provinces 

Average daily number of persona employed during 194 


Mmoral produced and 
Province 

ground 

Open Workings 

Surface 

Total 

Mon 

Mon 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

o 

7 

Coal 







Assam 

1,988 

514 

02 

791 

217 

3,572 

West Bengal 

47,420 

3,048 

1,410 

23,544 

12,281 

88,012 

Bihar 

70,007 

24,279 

14,389 

53,601 

24,378 

192,054 

Central Prov incos 

12,157 

530 

445 

0,112 

2,565 

21,818 

Orissa 

951 



441 

215 

1,607 

Total 

118,523 

29,280 

10,115 

84,480 

39,056 

308,2t 3 

Mica 







Bihar 

13,712 

3,872 

143 

3,015 

1,266 

22,008 

Madras 

1,950 

1,232 

1,128 

1,140 

1,405 

0,954 

Kajputana 

348 

058 

373 

212 

37 

1,628 

Total 

10,010 

5,702 

1,641 

5,270 

2,798 

31,400 

Manganese 

Bihar 


158 

142 

15 

58 

373 

Bornbuy 


190 

90 

230 

209 

731 

Central Provinces 

296 

5,350 

5,748 

1,357 

903 

13,744 

Madras 


575 

380 

70 

7 

1,032 

Orissa 


96 

85 

7 


188 

Total 

290 

0,375 

0,451 

1,679 

1,267 

10,068 

Ibon Ore 

Bihar 


2,954 

1,533 

1.945 

1 

636 

7,068 

Barites 

Madras 

42 

110 

142 

25 

36 

364 

Bauxite 

Central Provinces 


171 

318 

( „ 

20 

1 

1 

534 | 

Beryl 

Raj put an a 


24 

29 

29 


82 

ClIINACLAY 

Bihar , 


010 
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2,327 ' 

Delhi . 
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30 ’ 
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14 
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1 48 

Madras .. 


26 
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559 j 
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Bibar 

50 
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70 

42 
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43 

11 
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Total 
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111 
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37 
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18 

27 
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Bihar 

15 

157 

78 

62 

31 
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Central Provmcos 


177 
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30 
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56 

29 

57 

51 

193 

Total 

52 
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1,127 
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17 

lb 

9 

6 

48 

Orissa 


44 

23 
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Total 
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39 

9 

6 
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Madras 


384 
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354 

147 

1,405 

Kyanite 

Bihar .. 


118 

88 

30 

10 

252 

Madras 


27 



10 

37 

Total . J 

_! u, i 

88 

30 

26 

289 
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* Mineral produced and 
| Province 

Under¬ 

ground 

| Open Workings 

I Surface 


Men 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 


! 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Limestone 







Bihar 


3,080 

1,076 

879 

103 

5,138 

Central Provinces 


2,148 

2,346 

494 

371 

5,359 

Madras ., 


917 

777 

187 

28 

1,909 

Total 


0,145 

4,199 

1,560 

502 

12,406 

Magnesite 







Madras 


1,534 

880 

70 

8 

2,492 

Sand Stone 

Bihar 


17 

5 



22 

SlI ICA 

| Bihar 


32 

23 

10 

12 

86 

Si ate 

Bihar 


104 

43 



117 

East Punjab 


710 


10 


120 

Total 


420 

43 

10 


473 

Steatite 


1 





Bihar 

| 

82 

54 

3 

3 

142 

Central Provinces 


1 • 129 

70 

30 


229 

Madras 


12 



6 

18 

Total 


223 

124 

33 

9 

389 

Stone 







Bengal 


78 

3 

106 

17 

284 

Bihar 


1,787 

303 

634 

382 

3,106 

Bombay 


408 

182 

142 

25 

757 

Central Provinces 


45 

42 



87 

Madras 


438 

479 

203 

63 

1,183 

United Provinces 


405 

109 

162 

244 

920 

Total 


3,161 

1,178 

1,307 

751 

6,397 
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1 Mineral produced and 

I Province 

1 I'ndci 
ground 

1 Open Woi kings 

( 

Surface 

Total 

VTon 

Men 

\\ omen 

Men 

Women 


1 


3 

4 


6 

7 

Am. MlNERAtS 







Assam 

1,988 

614 

62 

791 

217 

3,572 

Bihar 

92,06’) 

37,407 

18,960 

62,865 

27,426 

238,727 

Bombay 


604 

278 

372 

234 

1,488 

C P 

12,453 

8,694 

9,190 

8,055 

3,961 

42 259 

Delhi , 

21 



15 


36 

East Punjab 

1 

31b 


10 


326 

Madras 

2,105 ] 

5,2(14 

4,327 

2,102 

1,814 

15,612 

Orissa 

051 1 

j 

196 

. 

137 

505 

266 

2,055 

U P 

| 

410 

109 

176 

244 

939 

West Bengal 

1 47,457 | 

4,105 

1,481 

23,753 

12,345 

89,141 

Rajpatana 

! 748 ' 

1 

682 

402 

241 

37 

1,710 

Total 

157 386 

58092 

34,958 

98,885 

46,544 ' 
1 
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(iv) Employment in Mines in Indian States 

Average daily number of persona employed during 1947 
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r. Geological Survey of India 




Average daily number of persons employed dunng 1948 
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* Figures for Assam, Madias, Travancore and Tripura repeated fiom 1947 and those for Darjeeling repeated from 1944, 
t The figures relate to the j car ending 30th June 1948. 

t Figures for Travancore, Cochin and the Madura district of the Madras Province repeated from 1947. 

§ Figure is of doubtful accuracj 
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( J ) Original base Year ending .Tin,, 1927 




(tj Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers— ( contd .) 



(*) Original base . Tear ending June, 1934 





( t ) Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers— ( contd ) 
Base August 1939=100 
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(t) Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers— (contd). 
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(i) Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers —(contd ) 
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I 

331 

331 

333 

327 

327 

329 

327 

327 

327 

330 

333 

334 

1 

312 

308 

309 

307 

311 

312 

320 

321 

317 

316 

317 

329 

1 


1 

230 

232 

233 

233 

237 

240 

24 2 

242 

- 

245 

248 

264 

i 

C^OO^t-t>t^Cii-tOOCS 

SSHlisSSSJSljsfi 

i 

5 1 1 1 i 1 § 1 S 1 3 ; 

i 

" 

164 

167 

173 

176 

177 

183 

185 

185 

184 

188 

189 

193 

i 


i 

222323255528 

i 

109 

106 

107 

108 

109 

109 

109 

110 

110 

111 

112 

112 

1 

100 

105 

106 

107 

110 

Months 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July .. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


( 3 ) Original base . Year ending June 1936=100. 





(») Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers—( concild ) 
Base • August 1939=100 
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{«) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of^Living Indfx Numbers (all items) 
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1945—Average 
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August 
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(m) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers (all items)— {contd.) 
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ii . 
a* - 
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(«) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers (all items)— (ccntd) 
Base 1944=100 
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(w) Labour Burfau Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers (all items)— { crntd .) 
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(**) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers (all items)— ( comld ) 
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(m) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers (by Groups) 
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(m) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers (by Groups)— ( contd .) 
Base 1944=106 
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(h») Labour Bureau Working Class Cost op Living Index Numbers (by Groups)_( conti .) 

Base • 1944=100 
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(«’») Labour Bureau Working Cla>s Cost op Living Index Numbers (by Groups )—(tonid ) 
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(m) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers (by Groups}— (c^ncld ) 
Base - 1944=100 
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